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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The New Haven Colony Historical Society has published six volumes of 
its papers : Vol. I, in 1865 ; Vol. II, in 1877 ; Vol. Ill, in 1882 ; Vol. IV, in 
1888 ; Vol. V, in 1894 ; and Vol. VI, in 1900. 

The Society does not consider itself committed to the support of the 
positions taken in any of the papers thus published. For the statements 
or conclusions of each, the author is alone responsible. 

LYNDE HARRISON, 

SIMEON E BALDWIN, 

FRANK E. HOTCHKISS, Publication 

HENRY T. BLAKE, Committee. 

DWIGHT E. BOWERS, 

HENRY F. ENGLISH, 
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CHARTER. 



General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, ) 
May Session, 1863. f 

Upon the petition of Henry White and others, showing that 
they, with sundry other persons, have formed a Society 
called The New Haven Colony Historical Society, for the 
collection, preservation, and publication of historical and 
genealogical matter relating to the early settlement and sub- 
sequent history, especially of New Haven and its vicinity ; 
and incidentally of other portions of the United States, 
which object is deemed to be of public interest and utility ; 
and praying for an act of incorporation for these purposes : — 

Resolved by this Assembly, That Henry White, E. Edwards 
Beardsley, Leonard Bacon, Henry Bronson, William A. Reyn- 
olds, Thomas R. Trowbridge, Samuel Punderson, Frederick 
Croswell, Horace Day, Elial T. Foote, Henry C. Kingsley, 
Charles L. English, Elisha L. Cleveland, Charles R. Ingersoll, 
and their associates, the present members of said Society, and 
their successors, be, and they hereby are constituted, a body 
corporate by the name of " The New Haven Colony Historical 
Society," and by that name shall have perpetual succession, 
shall be capable of suing and being sued, pleading and being 
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Xll CHARTER. 

impleaded, and also of purchasing, receiving, holding and con- 
veying any estate, real or personal ; may have a common seal, 
and the same may change at pleasure ; may establish such rules 
and by-laws, not contrary to the charter or the laws of this 
State, as they may from time to time deem necessary or con- 
venient, relating to the qualifications and admission of mem- 
bers, the times and places of meetings, the election of officers, 
and all other matters connected with the objects, membership, 
and government, of said corporation : provided, however, that 
said 'corporation shall not hold, at any one time, real estate, 
the annual income of which shall exceed five thousand dollars. 

And he it f wether resolved, That the President of Yale 
College, the Mayor of the City of New Haven, and the Town 
Clerk of the Town of New Haven, shall be, eoc-ojieio, members 
of said corporation. 

And he it further resolved, That said corporation shall me£t 
once in each year for the election of a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and such other officers as may be designated, from 
time to time, by the rules and by-laws of said corporation : pro- 
vided, however, that in case of a failure to hold an annual meet- 
ing, or elect its officers, said corporation shall not thereby be 
dissolved ; but the officers of said corporation may and shall 
continue to exercise the powers and duties of their several 
offices, until others shall be duly appointed in their stead. 

And he it further resolved, That the first meeting of said 
corporation shall be held in the City Hall, in New Haven, at 
such time as shall be designated by Horace Day, notice thereof 
being previously given in one or more newspapers printed in 
said New Haven ; provided, however, that this act shall be sub- 
ject to be revoked or altered, at the pleasure of the General 
Assembly. 

Approved, June 17th, 1863. 
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CONSTITUTION. 



(Adopted November 13, 1899.) 

Article 1. This Association shall be known as The New 
Haven Colony Historical Society. 

Art. 2. The object of the Society shall be to collect and 
preserve such books, pamphlets, newspapers, broadsides, maps, 
plans, charts, paintings, engravings, lithographs, and other 
pictorial representations, manuscripts, autograph letters, curi- 
osities and antiquities of every kind as may be connected with 
or may illustrate the local history of the towns included within 
the ancient New Haven Colony ; to preserve such traditions as 
now exist only in the memories of aged persons ; to encourage 
historical and antiquarian investigation and to disseminate 
historical information. 

Art. 3. A President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer and an Advisory Committee 
of not more than twenty and not less than ten members, shall 
be chosen at the annual meeting in November. 

Art. 4. These officers shall together constitute a Board of 
Directors, who shall have charge of the collections made by the 
Society, shall provide regulations for their safety and proper 
use, and shall prepare business for the regular meetings of the 
Society. 

Art. 5. Any person may become a life member of the 
Society by the payment of fifty dollars ; or an annual member 
by the payment of five dollars. 

Art. 6. The Mayor of the City of New Haven, the Pres- 
ident of Yale University, and the Town Clerk of New Haven, 
shall be ex-ojjicio members of the Advisory Committee. 

Art. 7. The Society shall hold its meetings on such even- 
ings as the Directors may appoint. 
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XIV CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 8. The collections made by the Society shall never 
be broken up by sale nor by division among its members, nor 
shall they ever be removed from New Haven ; nor shall any 
article be exchanged or disposed of except by the unanimous 
vote of the Directors, or by the consent of the donors. 

Art. 9. The Constitution, with the exception of the eighth 
article (which is of the nature of a contract), may be altered or 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the members present at any 
annual meeting; provided, that notice of such amendment 
shall have been given at some meeting at least one month 
previous. 
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BY-LAWS. 



I. Life members, wherever resident, and annual members 
residing within the limits of the ancient Colony, or the present 
County of New Haven, shall alone be entitled to vote in the 
meetings of the Society. Any person who shall sign the usual 
form of application for membership and present it with the 
endorsement of a Director of the Society, and with the pay- 
ment of the annual fee of $5, shall thereupon be enrolled as a 
member from the date of such payment ; and the term of all 
annual memberships shall expire with the annual meeting 
next after subscriptions are paid. 

II. Honorary and Corresponding members may be chosen 
by ballot at a regular meeting of the Society, upon nomination 
of the Directors ; provided such nominations shall have been 
made at a previous regular meeting. They shall consist of 
persons residing out of the Colony and County of New Haven, 
who may be distinguished for important public service to the 
cause of historic investigation and general literature. 

III. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Society and of the Directors ; shall call, by himself, or the 
Secretary, special meetings, when requested by five members ; 
and shall deliver or make provision for an address at the 
annual meeting. In his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents 
shall perform the duties of President. 

IV. The Secretary, or in his absence, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, shall have custody of the files, records and seal of the 
Society, and shall keep an accurate journal of its proceedings, 
and also of the proceedings of the Directors, and conduct the 
correspondence of the Society. 

V. The Treasurer shall receive all fees for membership, 
and all other moneys due, and all donations or bequests of 
money to the Society ; shall pay, upon the order in writing of 
the President or of the Chairman of the Committee by whom 
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the same may be contracted, all accounts against the Society ; 
and shall at least five days before the annual meeting of the 
Society in each year, render to the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Society a minute statement of his 
receipts and disbursements and of the property and debts of 
the Society to and including October 31st of each year, which 
statement shall be carefully examined and certified to by said 
committee before being presented by the Treasurer at the 
annual meeting. 

The Treasurer shall be annually bonded at the expense of 
the Society in such a sum as the Finance Committee shall 
direct, in some reliable Surety Company, approved by the 
Finance Committee, and such committee is charged with the 
responsibility of such security being effected as aforesaid. 

VI.. The Directors may appoint a Librarian and a Curator, 
who shall, under their supervision, arrange, protect and cata- 
logue all books, pamphlets, manuscripts and other articles 
deposited in the rooms of the Society ; and shall, before every 
annual meeting, make a full report to the Board of the condi- 
tion of the library and collections. 

VII. The Directors shall provide each year for the public 
reading of papers, or delivery of historical lectures ; the manu- 
scripts of which papers and lectures shall, with the consent of 
the authors, be owned and preserved by the Society. 

VIII. Committees on the various departments of the work 
of the Society shall be appointed by the Directors to report as 
the Directors from time to time may prescribe. 

All members of committees shall hold office for one year, or 
until their successors are appointed. 

IX. An Executive Committee, consisting of five Directors, 
to whom the Directors may entrust such part of their duties as 
they judge best. 

X. A Finance Committee of three who shall advise with 
and direct the Treasurer respecting the care and investment 
of the funds of the Society and be the standing auditors of his 
accounts. 

They shall annually inspect the securities in which said funds 
may be invested and certify to the results of such inspection in 
writing. 
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XI. A House Committee, consisting of five members, who 
shall have general oversight of the building, its use and the 
arrangement of its contents, with power to receive or decline 
gifts. 

XII. Publication Committee, consisting of the President 
and Secretary and three members, who shall have charge of 
the publication of the papers of the Society as authorized by 
the Directors. 

XIII. Library Committee, consisting of five members of 
whom the Librarian shall be one, whose duties shall be to 
increase the collections of books and documents which are or 
may be of historic interest. 

XIV. Membership Committee, consisting of three members, 
whose duties shall be to maintain and increase the membership 
of the Society. 

XY. Committee to arrange for the reading of papers, con- 
sisting of President, Secretary and three Directors. 

XVI. A Ladies' Auxiliary Committee, numbering five or 
more, may be appointed by the Directors to act under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 

XVII. 1. The Directors shall meet at least four times a 
year and at such other times as the President may specify ; 
and seven shall constitute a quorum. 

2. The Society shall meet monthly except during the sum- 
mer months. 

XVIII. Notice of the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
which shall be held in November, shall be sent to each mem- 
ber by mail, and in all meetings duly called and notified fifteen 
members shall be a quorum for the transaction of any business. 

XIX. The order of proceedings at the meetings of the 
Society shall be as follows : 

1. Reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting. 

2. Report of donations. 

3. Reading of letters received in correspondence. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Written communications or lectures. 

6. Verbal communications. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 
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XX. All donations to the Secretary, and deposits with the 
same, shall be entered in a book kept for that purpose, and 
reported to the next regular meeting of the Society, and 
proper written acknowledgments shall be made therefor. 

XXI. A.ny alteration of these by-laws may be made at a 
regular meeting of the Society, such alterations having been 
proposed at a previous meeting, or proposed by the Directors. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 
of the late 

PROFESSOR HENRY BRONSON, M.D. 

BY 

Dr. Stephen G. Hubbard. 

[Read May 27th, 1895.] 



'TVHE life and character of him in whose memory 
we are now assembled, have peculiar claims to 
honorable mention by the wise and good in this com- 
munity ; and particularly by his associates in this 
society, of which he was one of the corporate mem- 
bers. 

He was known as a quiet, unobtrusive gentleman 
of high character and distinguished attainments — as 
a man of few words, but of diredl and honest thought 
— and as an advocate of whatever he regarded as 
abstract truth. 

He came to us in the full development of his intel- 
lectual faculties, at a time when he impressed all 
with whom he came in contadl, as a man of rare 
powers of observation, and of acute mental percep- 
tions — of broad and liberal views of public affairs — as 
a close and logical reasoner, and a lover of equity. 
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Touching this community and the State at so many- 
points as he did, and leaving upon every side the 
impress of a noble character, the beneficial but un- 
conscious influence of which still remains an adlive 
living force, I can but feel, gentlemen, that in 
accepting your invitation, I have assumed a difficult 
but honorable and most pleasing duty, in attempting 
to speak fittingly here of his great wisdom, and of 
his many virtues. 
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Was born in Waterbury on the 30th of Jannary, 1804. 
He died in this city of the accumulated infirmities of 
age on the 26th of November, 1893. Like most of 
the boys of New England of that day, his early 
youth was spent in assisting his father in the cares 
of the farm, and in acquiring such an education as 
was afforded him in the common district school of 
the town, supplemented by tuition at the Hopkins 
Grammar School in this city. With these slender 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge he developed a 
remarkable love for letters, which continued through 
a long life, and caused him during the earlier years 
of his pupilage to expend for books all of his avail- 
able resources. 

At the age of 17 or 18 years, a period when most 
farmers' sons, unable to endure the rigorous climate, 
and the severity of discipline administered to them, 
after which so few lived to be quoted as examples of 
the " survival of the fittest," he began to shrink in 
form, and to deteriorate in physical vigor. His 
health, never strong, became delicate, and the occu- 
pations of the farm grew more and more distasteful 
to him ; so that, when the time came that he must 
choose for himself a calling for life, he fully realized 
that the ancestral acres had for him no charms. 

His father, Bennet Bronson, Yale 1797, was a 
lawyer by profession in Waterbury, and was for 
many years a Judge of the County Court — he was 
also a large landed proprietor, and a man of wealth 
and influence. Judge Bronson had already sent two 
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sons to Yale College, both of whom died young, and 
it was the desire of his heart that this son would 
remain at home, and take charge of the estate. 

But, the intelle&ual life of the son, so far from 
being satisfied in its demands by the attractions of a 
pastoral existence, longed for the mental stimulus 
and growth to be gained by professional study ; and 
it was only after a critical analysis of his own powers, 
and a careful balancing of the arguments for and 
against his natural preference, that he finally adopted 
for his ultimate pursuit the profession of medicine. 

Well knowing his father's long cherished hopes 
and desires that his son would become so much 
attached to country life that he would adopt agricul- 
ture as a profession, — and knowing also his father's 
natural intolerance of opposition to his wishes,- — and 
owing to his own native modesty and retiring dispo- 
sition, being averse to meeting his father with a per- 
sonal assertion of his own preferences, in opposition 
to the settled plan of his family, he found himself in 
a most difficult and unpleasant position. 

Under these circumstances he adopted the only 
course that seemed open to him, and it proved to be 
a wise one. He addressed to his father a long and 
dispassionate letter, opening to him his very heart ; 
and offering for his consideration such weighty argu- 
ments and cogent reasons why it was the most desir- 
able thing possible for him to study a profession 
instead of becoming a fixture upon the farm, that the 
father at once coincided in opinion with his son ; and 
henceforth, every facility for study which the times 
afforded was placed within his reach. From this day 
onward the entire current of the boy's thought was 
deepened, broadened, strengthened and refined by a 
definite aim in the work of his life. 
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The choice of a profession marks an epoch of the 
gravest importance in the career of any young man. 
It becomes, insensibly to himself, a point of departure 
as well as of convergence of all the lines that enter 
into his future history, while hidden indications of 
native genius, warmed by the promethean fire, are 
silently assuming form and proportions which are 
eventually to illustrate and adorn his intellectual life. 
Thus it was that, in an hour, the entire course of our 
friend's life was radically changed and intensified. 

A judicious line of procedure was defined and 
followed, and in 1824 he entered himself as a student 
in the Medical Department of Yale College, under 
the instruction of such eminent men as Benjamin 
Silliman, Nathan Smith and Eli Ives, — these three 
gentlemen constituting, at that date, the entire 
faculty of medicine, by whom he was duly graduated 
with the class of 1827, as a Do&or in Medicine. 

Dr. Bronson's first settlement as a candidate for pro- 
fessional employment was in West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where he acquired considerable reputation, 
and in 183 1 married Sarah Miles, daughter of Hon. 
Samuel Lathrop, a wealthy resident of that town, a 
lawyer and a member of Congress. Another daugh- 
ter of Mr. Lathrop married Rev. William B. Sprague, 
D.D., Yale 18 15, one of the resident clergymen of 
Albany, N. Y., and a famous preacher of the day. 
It was probably this family connection that induced 
young Bronson to remove to Albany, where he was 
early invited to become a partner with Alden March, 
M.D., then and until his death professor of surgery 
in the Albany Medical College, and the most cele- 
brated surgeon in that portion of the State. 
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After his removal to Albany, Dr. Bronson occupied 
his leisure hours by writing for the periodical press 
articles upon a variety of topics, more or less scien- 
tific in their nature, but written in a manner clearly 
indicating the versatility of his talents ; while every 
production of his pen attracted marked attention, and 
was regarded by the public as an earnest of the good 
things that might be expe&ed from him. 

As an illustration of his style of composition and 
method of reasoning at this early period of his career, 
and to show how these were admired by some of the 
best men of the profession outside of his native State, 
I append some notices by the medical press, and 
extracts from letters by persons unknown to him. 
Dr. C. C. Yates, at that time an eminent physician of 
New York, thus addresses him in October, 1832 : 

" I believe that I am indebted to your politeness 
for a philosophic essay on Medical Logic — (or as the 
writer of the letter has it), on * reasoning in medicine? 
This paper I have read with much attention and 
improvement. Indeed, sir, I confess myself much 
interested in its perusal, and consequently I tender to 
you my acknowledgments. If that justice were 
rendered to your production, which in my estimation 
it deserves, it would place its author far above his 
compeers. I admired the language and the spirit of 
your late letters on the Cholera, although differing 
from me in some practical views, but I was not pre- 
pared to see so able a display of logical and argu- 
mentative powers as is manifested in this essay by 
one so young, and of necessity so inexperienced a 
candidate for medical fame. I see in you the medical 
philosopher, but the unpopular practitioner — Startle 
not at my prediction ! It is your creditable independ- 
ence of mind, of thought, and of expression, that will 
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probably subject you to the mortification of being 
excelled by the mean, the sycophantic, and the ignor- 
ant in the acquisition of patients. 

Nothing but some fortunate turn of circumstances, 
or an extensive family connection, will enable a person 
of your standing to cope with folly and licensed 
quackery. Your paper has been literally used up. 
I have lent it until it has become dilapidated and 
obscurated. It is illegible. I wish you would oblige 
me by information where I can procure more copies. 
I want to send them to both England and France. 
I received from Boston your paper on disinfecting 
agents, and have transmitted it to the Board of 
Health of Savannah, as part of my reply to a letter 
addressed to me by that body, asking for the best 
information to guard against and treat the cholera 
should it appear among them." 

Our highest authority in the medical journalism* 
of that day reviewed the pamphlet in terms of high 
commendation, and thus quoted freely from its pages : 

" We have been favored by Dr. Henry Bronson, of 
Albany, with a small brochure on Medical Logic, of 
which we presume he is the author. It is an able 
production marked by sound reasoning, and is evi- 
dently the offspring of a cultivated mind. It should 
be as widely circulated as possible, being calculated 
to lead the public to a juster appreciation of medical 
science, and a more discriminating judgment of pro- 
fessional capacity." 

The following extradl will exhibit the objedl of the 
writer: " The conclusion," says the do&or, " to 

♦American " Journal of Medical Sciences," May, 1832, p. 270. 
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which we would bring our remarks is this. The only 
safety for the public on this momentous subjedl is to 
confine the practice of physic to men of truly enlight- 
ened and philosophic minds. But this can never be 
accomplished until the public at large are made more 
strongly to feel the multiplied and peculiar difficulties 
attendant on medical inquiries. 

It is from enlightened public opinion alone that we 
can hope for the removal of what is an enormous evil 
in this country — the intrusion (the admission) of 
ignorant men of weak and undisciplined minds into 
the medical profession. Public opinion ought to 
check the facility with which degrees and licences to 
practice are granted in some of our medical institu- 
tions. 

How often are men taken from the plough or the 
anvil with only the bare rudiments of an English 
education, and in two or three years turned out upon 
society as the constituted guardians of the public 
health ! 

Such men in most cases could not sustain them- 
selves for an hour, either in the profession of divinity 
or of law. Their utter incapacity for philosophical 
investigation would be manifest to all ; but, shielded 
by the mysteries of a profession which the public eye 
cannot penetrate, they too gain wealth and influence 
by the grossest quackery and imposition. If our 
remarks in this article," he says in conclusion, " shall 
lead any of our readers to appreciate more highly 
the amount of mental discipline which ought to be 
demanded in medical practitioners, our labors will be 
amply repaid." 

These pungent but truthful lines were written 
more than sixty years ago, in a spirit of righteous 
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indignation over the existence of a monstrous evil 
which, even in that early time, had begun to cast its 
shadow over all the colleges of this country, and 
threatened to become inherent in our entire system 
of medical education ; nor has this danger wholly 
ceased — nor is it confined to medical colleges alone. 

The descriptive force of his language was true 
then, and it is true to-day in numerous instances, but 
not universally ; yet history repeats itself so often 
that these peculiar crimes against civilization, com- 
mitted as they have been with impunity and without 
causing even a blush of shame, or much less the 
impeachment of the offenders, can neither be for- 
gotten nor forgiven. 

So long as politicians are able to worm themselves 
into respectable and honest college faculties, and to 
carry with them the political caucus system, with all 
which that implies, such things will be repeated ; and 
it ought not to be a matter for surprise, but for alarm, 
if men without any medical education or training 
have been able to purchase outright, for silver coin, 
medical diplomas, issued as the euphonious ritual 
still has it, "pro autoritate mihi commissa" by medi- 
cal colleges claiming to be respe&able, — while recent 
events seem to demonstrate that other colleges, less 
scrupulous, bestow medical diplomas for consider- 
ations that will not bear the slightest inspection — and 
for reasons far less honorable to themselves, but more 
injurious to the public, because they lead the public 
mind to form a lower estimate of the honor and ability 
of the medical profession at large than it deserves. 

Dr. Bronson held for many years these opinions, 
based upon fa&s that had come within his own 
knowledge ; and thus, in the earliest periods of his 
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professional life, as on all suitable occasions later, he 
earnestly contended for the prevalence of honest 
methods of admission to the ranks of the profession ; 
and urged that examinations for degrees should be of 
such a character, and so conducted, that a diploma in 
medicine would pass current everywhere as a safe 
public guarantee that its possessor had been well 
instru&ed, and was reasonably well qualified to take 
into his hands the " care of the public health." 

Men die, but institutions live. 

Men die, and their histories may die with them. 
Institutions live ; their histories never die — but, good 
or bad, they live forjever — imperishable. It is the 
influence of such considerations that impart to the 
every-day fadls of common life the power to mould 
the institutions and the destinies of mankind. 

The year 1832 was distinguished by the most dis- 
astrous historical event that has characterized any of 
the years of this century, with the exception of the 
years of our civil war ; for it was in the early summer 
of that year that our continent was first visited by 
Asiatic Cholera. 

The pestilence was brought to our shores from 
Dublin, by an emigrant ship arriving at Quebec, 
having lost on the passage some forty persons by the 
disease, — the survivors made their way to Montreal. 
As rapidly as the tidings could be spread by the flee- 
ing people, the disease itself was carried along all 
lines of communication, until in every habitation, 
to the hovels of the poor, from the palaces of the rich, 
the angel of death had set his seal. 
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At Albany, such was the confidence felt by her 
citizens in Dr. Bronson's peculiar qualifications for 
the investigation of abstruse questions in medical 
science, and such was the impression he had made 
upon that critical community, as a man of distin- 
guished ability, that he was commissioned by several 
prominent gentlemen, at whose head was the Mayor, 
and directed to proceed to Montreal, and other points 
in Canada infe&ed with the pestilence, and availing 
himself of every opportunity to study the natural 
history of the disease — its modes of propagation — its 
treatment in the North, together with its results, to 
report to the committee also such hygienic measures 
as he would recommend as reliable preventives. 

Inspired by a profound sense of his moral obliga- 
tions to God, and to his fellow men, he promptly 
accepted this call to duty ; and bidding farewell to 
his young wife, and to all he held dear, he took his 
life in his hand, and hastened to the death-stricken 
city, that he might gather there new knowledge of an 
unknown and deadly pestilence, for the benefit of his . 
race. 

For a good man some may even dare to die ; but to 
hazard deliberately the extinction of a pure and 
invaluable life, in order that the vi&ims of every 
form of vice, wickedness and moral degradation may 
live, implies the possession of attributes too seldom 
met with, and indicates the highest possible devotion 
to duty. 

Dr. Bronson's first letter from Montreal was brief, 
merely announcing his arrival there on the twenty- 
first of June, and giving his first impressions of the 
aftual conditions in such a crowded city, destitute of 
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sewers, and of all modern sanitary appliances, under 
the sudden invasion of universal pestilence, and among 
an ignorant population surrounded by circumstances 
favorable for the rapid extension and quickly fatal 
termination of a disease never before seen upon our 
shores. Under the present advanced state of our 
knowledge, and the greater familiarity of the public 
mind with the exigencies of life, it would probably be 
difficult for us to appreciate clearly the wild terror of 
our entire population as they helplessly awaited the 
approach of death, from which they saw no way of 
escape. 

But during the prevalence of the disease, and its 
progress over our continent, the important fa& was 
observed that, the inmates of prisons in this country 
and in Europe, who were absolutely cut off from all 
contact with the outside world, were entirely exempt 
from the infection. 

I was myself old enough to remember the fa& that 
so fully was the condition of isolation accepted as the 
only preventive means possible against the cholera 
infection, that in many instances men of the highest 
intelligence stood on guard over their domains, pre- 
pared to fire upon all intruders ; while placards and 
watch-dogs served as additional defences. But in 
their own families no deviations from the accustomed 
rules of diet, including the use of fresh fruits and 
vegetables from their own gardens, were permitted. 
For those who lived sensibly no change in diet or 
regimen was advised. 

The skeptical mind of our philosophic friend 
refused to receive as fa&s the unsupported statements 
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of the crowd of observers who pressed forward, each 
with his bundle of fa&s, offering to prove that Asiatic 
cholera was not a contagious disease, but was only a 
flux common in the summer months, but void of all 
danger if checked in its early stage by some anodyne 
astringent nostrum. But another array of real fadts, 
presented by so competent an observer as Dr. Bron- 
son, brushed away this defective reasoning based 
upon false fa&s, and brought the profession and the 
people face to face with the all-important truth that 
cholera was from the first moment a definite disease 
— sui generis — and not merely a diarrhoea, which if 
negle&ed might become cholera — it was communi- 
cable — and therefore a contagious and infective dis- 
ease that was conveyed along the lines of public 
travel by persons and their baggage — was attended 
by strange symptoms never before seen, and termi- 
nated fatally and peculiarly in a few hours. 

I need not here go further into his statement of 
fa&s and reasoning before the Albany committee; 
but he early improves the opportunity to disabuse the 
professional and public mind of the prevalent delusion 
that the chlorides of lime and soda are in any sense 
disinfettants, — though they may be in some degree 
useful in dissipating foul-smelling odors. We know, 
however, that they have no eflfedl to mitigate the 
dangers of disease. 

I do not forget, Mr. President, that I am not 
addressing a strictly professional audience ; nor do I 
cease to remember with pleasure, that the people of 
culture who are accustomed to assemble in these halls 
are always interested in whatever pertains to scientific 
knowledge, particularly such as relates to discoveries 
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in medical science, or concerns our bodily health, or 
the personality of those whose lives have been devoted 
to the work of ministering to the health of others. 

I may assume, therefore, that in the endeavor to 
set before you some of the great qualities of our dis- 
tinguished friend, neither the events of hjs profes- 
sional life in their historical relations to the physical 
welfare of the world, nor some allusions to the obscure 
medical theories of the past, could well be omitted. 

Dr. Bronson loved with all the force of his moral 
nature the profession of his choice, and while stand- 
ing ever ready to break a lance in its defense against 
the assaults of presuming ignorance, or the unblushing 
chicanery of the crafty, he was ever ready to instruct 
the one, and enlighten or expose the other. He 
had a remarkable insight into the hidden mysteries 
of nature, which to many others was a sealed book, 
and beyond their comprehension. He had also very 
definite ideas as to the limitations of science and art 
in the treatment and cure of diseases. He was 
eminently successful in tracing out the hidden causes 
of disease, and in palliating their painful or disturb- 
ing effe&s, but I should add, moreover, that he was 
accustomed to say that he did not know that he had 
ever cured anybody. 

While he had an intelligent faith in the powers of 
a few medicinal agents to relieve the sympathetic 
disturbances of fun&ions, caused by organic disease 
or other agencies, he had, in common with all the 
other great physicians of history, little or no rational 
faith in the power of drugs to cure disease. Freely 
admitting that recoveries from disease occurred under 
almost all forms of treatment in proportions some- 
what similar, he could not, with all his candor, be an 
advocate of any exclusive system of treatment. 
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It has been said of him that, on one occasion, he 
received from a relative an urgent letter asking for 
advice in the case of a child sick with the measles, 
and whose case, it was feared, the attending physician 
did not understand, because he was giving the patient 
a great variety of medicines, at short intervals, and 
the child was becoming rapidly worse. Without stop- 
ping to discuss the merits of this or that pathy, for 
which he cared nothing, he took a large sheet of paper 
and wrote in the middle of the great page this pre- 
scription : 

Take a white china cup 

with nothing in it ; 

Turn the handle toward the 

north-west, and give a 

teaspoonful every hour. 

The little patient will soon be well. 

This was a plain illustration of a great truth con- 
tained in the aphorism seldom heard in those days, 
that " the majority of diseases are self-limited — they 
come and tarry, and disappear according to natural 
lam — if nobody interferes" 

Let us pause for a moment, and ask ourselves the 
question, what would be the condition of the human 
race to-day, if the rise and progress of diseases were 
not regulated by law, and what would doubtless happen 
to the world if every man were to become a law unto 
himself, and could, at will, turn the dial backward for 
two or three thousand years — before medical science 
was born — to the time when ignorance and tradition 
were almost the only guides ? I very well remember 
the dawning of the brilliant light which followed that 
dark age, when men, entirely ignorant of the uni- 
versal law that the majority of diseases are self limited, 
persisted year after year, for successive generations, 
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in their willful, because unthinking blindness, in 
compelling the defenceless sick to swallow a great 
variety of nauseous drugs, too often fatal in them- 
selves, while they scrupulously denied to their 
patients the use of nature's great remedies, a cup of 
cold water and a morsel of bread. It would be inter- 
esting to describe to you, did the occasion permit, an 
hour's debate in which Dr. Bronson held the fixed 
attention of his audience, in his discussion of the 
question, " What have been the operation and the 
controlling influences of natural law in the history 
and development of the human race ?" 

During his remarks he spoke solemnly of the 
responsibility of those men, weak, well-meaning, but 
industriously ignorant, who closed their minds to the 
truths of scientific observation, and refused to wel- 
come the light that was pervading the world. But 
the question reaches a magnitude and importance 
entirely too great for this occasion, though it affords 
us a glimpse of the natural scope and grasp of his 
cultivated mind. 

The Albany letters of Dr. Bronson, of which I now 
present you with the first one of the series of six, were 
immediately given to the press, and were copied by all 
newspapers on this continent and in foreign lands.* 
They constituted the earliest and most complete dis- 
sertation on the nature and treatment of Asiatic 
cholera then in existence, and written as it were at 
the bedside, they furnished a graphic account of the 
unchecked march of the pestilence across the conti- 
nent, studied and recorded under the careful observa- 

*Iti the year 1833, Dr. Martyn Paine of New York published a History 
of Cholera at Montreal, made up of replies to catechetical questions he had 
asked of Dr. Holmes of Montreal, with regard to certain points which he 
evidently desired should correspond to certain previously formed opinions. 
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tion of a most competent investigator. His views of 
the pathology and proper treatment of cholera were 
everywhere approved and adopted; and they gave 
direction to medical practice throughout the world, 
until in after years they were modified by the great 
advances made in therapeutic knowledge. 

Unconsciously to himself, as I believe, the second- 
ary, but more transient effedt of these letters was to 
cause the name of Henry Bronson to become famil- 
iarly known to medical men, wherever the pestilence 
gathered its victims ; and if these events had occurred 
in the present generation, and if he had so chosen, he 
certainly would have received, as he would have 
merited, the highest civic and professional honors that 
could properly have been conferred upon him. 

Montreal, June 21, 12, M., 1832. 

I have now only time to say that I arrived here this morn- 
ing. Such a scene of desolation as this city exhibits, I never 
witnessed. Business is entirely suspended ; the stores are 
closed, and the streets deserted. Although this is a holiday 
with the Catholics, scarcely a human face is to be seen abroad. 

The mortality in Montreal by the present disease is unexam- 
pled even in the history of the Epidemic Cholera. The num- 
ber of cases officially reported is about 3,000, and the number 
of deaths about 800. Many of the physicians, owing to 
sickness, did not report at all on some of the most fatal days. 
Besides, a great many have died whom no physician ever saw. 

The disease is now evidently on the decline. But few new 
cases have occurred within the last 12 hours. However 
within the last 48 hours a much greater proportion of the 
attacked than before has been the higher orders, and those of 
temperate and regular habits. Some very valuable lives were 
lost last night. The disease still prevails to a considerable 
extent in Laprairie, and is extending rapidly into the country 
to the south. 

I am now about to visit the emigrant's hospital, where 
numbers lie ill of the worst forms of the epidemic. 
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[FIRST LETTER.] 
Montreal \ Friday, 2 2d June, 12 o y cPk M. 

Gentlemen — It is with pleasure that I can state to you, 
that the cholera is rapidly abating here. Some of the princi- 
pal physicians have told me this morning that they had not 
met with a new case to-day. The cases which now occur are 
many of them anomalous, assuming the appearance of con- 
tinued typhus fever. The countenances of the people begin 
to look cheerful. 

During the prevalence of all epidemic diseases, within the 
limits to which they extend, there is a predisposition, occasioned 
by the operation of some common causes, to the prevailing dis- 
order. This predisposition may be stronger or weaker, but it 
is so strong in all cases, that injurious causes, which were before 
successfully resisted, are attended with violent or fatal effects, 
kindling into a blaze the latent seeds of disease. This state is 
not incompatible with perfect health, though it is commonly 
manifested, particularly in the more malignant epidemics, by 
some very unequivocal symptoms. It has been remarked, 
whenever cholera has appeared on both continents, that the 
whole population within the sphere of its range, have expe- 
rienced some of the symptoms which are usually premonitory 
of its attack, such as griping pains or oppression at the 
stomach, depraved digestion, etc. This I have noticed in all 
the regions where choljera has prevailed, from Whitehall to 
this place. 1 have supposed these sensations to be independ- 
ent of anxiety or fear, because I have found them where they 
could not have been supposed to exist. It is these symptoms 
which indicate the predisposition to cholera, and which assume 
the decided character of disease, by the operation of the slight- 
est causes, but which may continue without manifesting such 
a character if all hurtful agents are carefully avoided. In this 
condition of the body there is required the most delicate man- 
agement — a strict regard to a thousand trifling circumstances 
which at other times would require no attention. The system 
is in the condition of a delicate balance, the equilibrium of 
which is disturbed by the weight of a feather. 

The causes which have a tendency to disturb this healthy bal- 
ance, are called by physicians the existing causes of diseases. 
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They are as numerous as the agents which are capable of acting 
on the human system, and are such as food and drink, motion 
and rest, heat and cold, sleeping and waking, emotions of the 
mind, etc. On a careful attention to these, everything hinges 
during the prevalence of a mortal epidemic. 

The Montreal physicians saw their importance, and very 
judiciously insisted on their strict regulation. Those here, 
who have escaped the malady, probably owe it to the com- 
mand they exercised over the exciting causes. Excess of 
every description has been followed by almost certain death. 
The least irregularity in diet or drink, whether in quality or 
quantity, too severe or protradled exercise, bodily or mental, 
or exposure to a hot sun, etc., have rarely been unattended with 
injurious or fatal consequences. Those who have presumed on 
the vigor of their constitution, or yielded in the slightest to an 
unhallowed appetite, have generally paid the forfeit of their 
lives. On the contrary, those whose constitution had not been 
previously impaired by intemperance of any species, whose hab- 
its during the epidemic, were sober and regular, whose bodies 
were not debilitated by too protradled exertion, whose minds 
were undisturbed by apprehension, escaped almost to a man. 

Cholera has stood up here, as it has done everywhere, the 
advocate of temperance. It has pleaded most eloquently, and 
with tremendous effect.. The disease has searched out the 
haunt of the drunkard, and has seldom left it without bearing 
away its victim. Even moderate drinkers have been but a lit- 
tle better off. Ardent spirits, in any shape and in all quanti- 
ties, have been highly detrimental. Some temperate men 
resorted to it during the prevalence of the malady, as a pre- 
ventive, or to remove the feeling of uneasiness about the 
stomach, or for the purpose of drowning their apprehensions, 
but they did it at their peril. It is believed never to have 
done good, but nearly always injury. The slight indigestion 
which was so common, was best relieved by regulating the 
kind and quantity of food, and by great moderation in the use 
of the ordinary drinks. 

The disastrous effects of that tampering with medicines which 
is so prevalent during the ravages of an epidemic, were here 
witnessed on an extensive scale. This evil was of such serious 
magnitude, that an injunction was laid on apothecaries not to 
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sell drugs except on the order of a physician. It was a com- 
mon thing in the commencement of the sickness, for persons in 
health to take vomits, purges, etc., as preventives. The' con- 
sequences were often fatal. It was truly considered that a man 
who is well can not be made better by medicine ; but on the 
contrary, is sure to receive detriment. In almost every in- 
stance where severe medicines were taken for the symptoms of 
predisposition, an attack followed. The system was thus, 
as it were, thrown off its balance, and of course put into the 
very situation in which it is most susceptible to an attack. 
Let the wares of the apothecary be reserved for the hour of 
decided sickness. Then, if adapted to the case, they cannot 
be too promptly used. 

Those emotions which agitate deeply and durably the mind, 
have at all times a very prejudicial effect upon the health ; but 
when there is a strong predisposition to disease, and during 
the raging of a sweeping epidemic, they are productive of the 
worst consequences. That fearful pestilence which is now 
passing over Montreal, has produced a degree of agitation in 
the minds of the people, which has probably never been felt 
before. The stoutest hearts were unable to resist, but were 
overwhelmed in the torrent. Numerous cases of sickness and 
many deaths, were the consequence of this high state of excite- 
ment. It is impossible to tell in how many instances a predis- 
position which might never have resulted in anything serious, 
has been kindled into a blaze from causes purely mental ; but 
doubtless, this has been the fadl in a vast number. It has often 
been said of cholera, that as many die of fear as of the disease. 
Though this may not be literally true, yet it may be truly 
said that hundreds die of cholera excited by fear. Its operation 
is sometimes indirect, heightening susceptibility, and laying 
the grounds of a strong predisposition, or direcl acting upon a 
previous predisposition, and proving the immediate cause of an 
attack of the reigning malady. 

Should the cholera ever reach Albany, means to calm the 
passions, and to produce equanimity of mind and fortitude, 
cannot be too faithfully used. The public should be prepared 
for an attack, so that when the enemy comes, they need not be 
taken by surprise. A panic is of all things to be deprecated. 
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Yesterday p. m. the board of health reported 84 deaths from 
cholera for the 24 hours preceding. 

P. S. Drs. Rhinelander and De Kay, from New York City, 
arrived this day. 

With great respect, I remain, gentlemen, yours, etc. , 

Henry Bronson. 

[second letter.] 

Montreal, June 2j y 1832. 

My Dear Sir — The cholera is rapidly subsiding here. 
Yesterday there were reported 37 burials from cholera. The 
disease, we hear, is extending in all directions. 

The authorities of Albany cannot be too prompt and too 
vigilant in the purification of the city, in way of preparation 
for cholera, and though the extensiveness and fatality to the dis- 
ease are not necessarily in exact proportion to the amount of 
public and private filth, it is still proved, from a field of obser- 
vation as wide as the world, that its diffusion is promoted, and 
its mortality increased by uncleanliness, of whatever descrip- 
tion. Its generally limited spread in the south of Europe, and 
particularly in Britain, has been attributed in a great measure 
(and not without some reason,) to the care and vigilance which 
was observed in preparing for its reception by removing every 
source of corruption. Montreal is at the present time in a 
peculiarly favorable situation for the reception and propagation 
of cholera, if the accumulation of masses of putrifying materials 
are indicative of such a situation. I^et neighboring cities read 
an example from her melancholy fate, of the danger of neglect- 
ing purity. 

All decomposing animal and vegetable relics should be re- 
moved without the bounds of the city. They should be removed 
if possible. Nothing short of this will with any certainty effect 
the desired object. Covering up is calculated to conceal, not to 
destroy. I have no hesitation in saying that quick-lime and 
the chlorides should never be trusted to when removal is prac- 
ticable. It strikes me that the confidence put in them is dan- 
gerous, and calculated to divert the mind from the true and 
only effectual mode of purifying. I dare not say that their 
use can never be of any service, but I risk nothing in affirming 
that they are not substitutes for real cleanliness. I well know 
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that the chlorides, in which most confidence seems to be placed, 
destroy chemically the fetid gases, but I also know that 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter gives out an agent 
or agents of the most deleterious nature independent of those 
gases, and sometimes unaccompanied by them. This fact is 
well known among medical men. As for the chlorides destroy- 
ing the principle of contagion or infection, there is no proof of 
it. Besides, the principle of contagion is not an elementary or 
a compounded gas such as chemists are accustomed to catch in 
their receivers. It is not sulphuretted hydrogen, nor carbu- 
retted hydrogen, nor phosphoretted hydrogen, which chlorine 
is calculated to decompose, but a specific animal secretion, sui 
generis. All which is said in respect to the chlorides is said 
with a reference to the present evidence in their favor. They 
have been used here during the prevalence of the present epi- 
demic to a considerable extent, but without any known good 
effect. The Montreal physicians, as far as I know, put no 
confidence in them. 

Of the efficacy of free ventilation as a means of cleanliness I 
need say nothing. As a preventive to the introduction and 
spread of epidemic and contagious diseases, and of cholera in 
particular, and as possessed of a modifying influence upon their 
character, it deserves intent consideration. 

I take it for granted that there will be provided in Albany, 
in anticipation, comfortable and commodious receptacles for 
the sick poor. When the cholera broke out in Montreal, 
nothing was provided in this way, nor indeed for many days 
afterwards. For the want of a hospital patients were carried 
into the open field, and left to die uncovered. At last some 
sheds of rough boards were erected without flooring, with holes 
sawed in the ends for doors, and in the sides for windows. 
Some straw was laid upon the ground and the sick placed 
upon it, when of course they soon saw the end of their misery. 
It afforded little protection from the rain. Such wretched 
hovels for the reception of those ill of so severe a disease as 
cholera, requiring for its cure assiduous attention and all those 
favorable circumstances which the best regulated and provided 
hospitals can afford, were little better than nothing. Almost 
all died who were carried to them. 
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During the height of the epidemic here many of the physi- 
cians were unable to attend to one-half of their calls. They 
could often do no more than hear a brief statement of the case 
from a messenger and send the medicine. Frequently they 
could not do even this. That none need be entirely deprived 
of the means of relief, depots of medicines were established in 
various parts of the city, designated by a yellow flag, and 
placed under the care of a medical student or some trusty per- 
sons where those in the neighborhood might resort for reme- 
dies. It is true, medicine could be used with little certainty 
or success under these circumstances, but perhaps the best 
alternative was adopted. 

No efficient measures seem to have been taken here by the 
authorities or citizens at the onset of the disease, and after it 
had begun to carry off its scores per day, there was such an 
universal agitation of mind and paralysis of all the faculties, 
that nobody was able to adt with decision and judgment. In 
this state of consternation it could not be expedted that amends 
were to be made for previous negledt and inefficiency. Every- 
thing that was done appears to have been done with a tremu- 
lous hand and with a wavering purpose, plainly indicating the 
doubt, hesitation and terror which ruled within. Where there 
seemed to be a£lion y there was in truth only bustle. Courage 
was only recklessness. Firmness was but the stupefadlion of 
fear. Every man, looking at his present hour as among his 
last, was intent only on his own safety. The welfare of his 
neighbor was a foreign concern. While in this state of anxiety 
to secure his own life, he was in the very condition in which 
he was most likely to lose it. 

I shall hereafter speak of the nature, origin, mode of propa- 
gation, and treatment of cholera in the places I have visited. 
I will only now say, that from what I have seen, I am per- 
suaded that the disease is often spread by intercourse or conta- 
gion from one place to another. Though I have no doubt that 
it may originate spontaneously, and often does so, -at the same 
time it seems sometimes to be carried from one place to 
another. 
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[THIRD letter.] 

Montreal June 23. 

I feel disposed to put much stress upon what was said yes- 
terday respecting the chlorides, more particularly as I find 
they are likely to be extensively used and confided in. This 
confidence I conceive to be misplaced and imminently danger- 
ous. I have heretofore examined this subject with some care, 
and can find very little testimony in their favor ; certainly 
none which can entitle them to consideration, when we have 
at our command the more effectual means of cleanliness, such 
as the removal of the offending cause, ventilation, the free use 
of pure water, draining, &c. ' I have enquired again of some 
of the most intelligent physicians of Montreal, the result of 
their observations on the use of these supposed disinfecting 
agents during the present epidemic, but can find nothing cal- 
culated to satisfy the minds of those who advocate their utility. 
Professional opinion is decidedly against them here. Some 
have supposed that they have actually predisposed the body to 
an attack of the disease, by their irritating and noxious agency 
upon the system. This is very probable from the known effect 
of chlorine upon the animal powers. Though it may not be 
respired except in minute quantities, yet it should be recol- 
lected that during the prevalence of cholera, there is such an 
exquisite susceptibility to the action of all agents, (the consti- 
tution giving way to the current disease by the application of 
the slightest causes) that an atmosphere containing only a 
minute portion of the agent so obnoxious to health as this, 
may nevertheless prove detrimental. It may prove the feather 
which turns the scale against a man who is laboring under a 
strong predisposition. I hope these remarks will not be set 
down to the account of prejudice or superficial examination, 
though they may be founded in error. Whatever be their just- 
ness or value, they have been the result of considerable reflec- 
tion and inquiry. I shall cheerfully ascribe disinfecting pow- 
ers to chlorine, as soon as a sufficient number of facts have 
been brought forward to establish so important a point ; not 
before. Its use is at present empirical ; not founded in science, 
nor the result of deduction from observation. When confided 
in, it is productive of hazard from the neglect of true purifica- 
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tion which it induces. If an ounce or two of chloride of lime 
is supposed adequate to render any quantity of filth innoxious, 
man, moved by the ordinary labor-saving motives, is easily 
persuaded to trust to it, and to disregard the only effectual but 
more laborious process of removing the offending substance. 

Fires were kindled and cannon and musketry discharged here 
during the height of the epidemic, to disinfect, as it was said, 
the atmosphere. These means have been often used for the 
same purpose during the raging of pestilence, but with no 
known advantage. Tar and sulphur were burned with the 
same design, and with a similar effect. Camphor was a favor- 
ite article with the timid ; that is to say, with a great part of 
the community. It was put into a bag and worn round the 
neck ; it was carried in the pocket ; it was sprinkled in the 
handkerchief. If two passed each other in the street, the nose 
was diligently plied with the camphor bag by the respective 
parties. Every straggling beggar or unfortunate emigrant was 
supposed to personify the cholera, and if dire necessity ren- 
dered it necessary to approach him, the camphor bag was an 
indispensable companion. It would have been well had these 
"preventives" been attended with only negative effects. 
It is the opinion of some of the physicians that they were 
sometimes positively injurious. Some of them exhale noxious 
fumes, which when respired act injuriously upon the system. 
The effluvium of camphor is powerful and penetrating, which 
cannot but do harm when constantly in contact with the sensi- 
ble olfactories. The same objection may be made to all those 
substances which give out strong and disagreeable odor, which 
was made to the chlorides, with respect to their effects on pre- 
disposition. 

I have before alluded to the too frequent and indiscriminate 
use of medicine as a preventive in cholera. This was carried 
to a most absurd and dangerous extreme in Montreal. Every 
man had his phial, or his pill box, or his powders of different 
kinds, in his pockets. laterally, he carried about with him 
an apothecaries shop. Whenever he perceived a bad odor, or 
felt a disagreeable sensation at the stomach, or imagined he 
did so, he suddenly stopped, felt his pulse, pulled out his med- 
icine, swallowed a dose, smelt his camphor, felt his pulse again 
and hastened on. The sight of medicine and the act of tak- 
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ing it, operating on the common principle of association, 
brought Cholera up before the diseased imagination with 
increased vividness. This mental impression, reaching again 
upon the body, magnified the difficulty, and gave a new 
demand for the anti-choleric medicine. 

It is believed that apothecaries did an immense deal of injury 
by advertising and recommending their nostrums as preven- 
tives of cholera and as specific in its cure. A hundred differ- 
ent preparations, some of them inert, some of them powerful, 
were in this way distributed among the community, with 
directions recommending them to be taken once in so many 
hours, as a preventive or as a cure of the disease. Editors, 
too, scraped together and published all the recipes which could 
be had. Individuals volunteered their advice and stated their 
experience. Thus the public mind was distradled and almost 
enraged. No one could tell, among the multiplicity of the 
means of safety which were about him, where to put his reli- 
ance. Alternately moved by hope and by fear, by faith and 
doubt, by confidence and distrust, he at times seized upon this 
thing and at times upon that. Some, that they might be sureto 
get hold of the real specific, with more sang froid than was 
common, diligently gathered up all the anti-cholera compounds 
which they could find, and used the whole as directed, either 
together or in succession. 

I am not opposed to the using of medicine without profes- 
sional advice in cases of sudden attack when a physician is not 
at hand ; on the contrary, I am much in favor of it, provided 
it be judicious and its design be understood. But certainly, 
matters should not be transacted as they have been in Mon- 
treal. The dreadful consequences which are supposed to have 
resulted from the mode in which drugs have been distributed 
and taken, and ill-judged advice diffused and received, should 
prompt other cities to the adoption of some means to prevent a 
repetition of the like evils. 

[fourth letter.] 

Albany \ June 30th, 1832. 

Gentlemen — It is with great pleasure that I have complied 
with your request and have drawn up the accompanying com- 
munication, giving the results of my enquiries and observations 
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while executing your purpose in my late visit to Montreal and 
the other seats of the cholera. Though the facts which it con- 
tains have been arranged and committed to paper with consid- 
erable haste, they were collected with much care. 

With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, I remain 
yours, &c. Henry Bronson. 

It seems the present cholera of the north first made its 
appearance on any considerable scale at Quebec. The fadls as 
far as I can colledl them are these : 

The steamboat Voyageur started from Quebec to Montreal, 
heavily loaded with passengers (emigrants), all of them appar- 
ently healthy. They were a motley group from almost every 
nation in Europe. After having proceeded about ten miles, 
the boat was found to be in danger of sinking from the weight 
of its burden. The water had actually began to enter the 
cabin. A general alarm seized all on board, while shrieks 
and groans were heard from every part of the vessel. The cap- 
tain turned about and made for Quebec. He arrived between 
12 and i o'clock on the morning of the 8th, landed about 150 
of the emigrants, and directed his course again up the river 
for Montreal. On the same day a man among those who were 
put ashore at Quebec, sickened and died of cholera. The dis- 
ease immediately became general at that place. 

During the passage to Montreal, a man was taken ill on 
board with the symptoms of cholera, and was taken on shore 
on the arrival of the boat at that place on the evening of the 
9th. The next day, another emigrant, who came up in the 
Voyageur the evening previous, was attacked in Montreal with 
the same disease, which proved fatal in a few hours. This 
was the first case which occurred in Montreal. The succeed- 
ing night and the next day, the disorder appeared almost simul- 
taneously in all quarters of the city. These fadls I derived 
from Capt. Morin, who commanded the Voyageur. They 
were confirmed by physicians in Montreal who had examined 
into the subject. 

It may be necessary to say that the vessel, James Carricks, 
which was said to have introduced the cholera into Quebec, 
was performing quarantine below at the time above mentioned, 
and for some days afterwards. 
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During Sunday the ioth, many emigrants who came up in 
the Voyageur the evening preceding, crossed over to Iyaprairie, 
a distance of nine miles, on their way to "the States.' ' On 
Monday one of them was taken ill, and died of cholera. The 
same day, but subsequently, an inhabitant who was much 
about the landing place, was seized in a similar way. The 
next cases occurred on Wednesday, at which time the disease 
became general. These fadls were stated to me by Dr. Alex- 
ander, of Iyaprairie. 

On the 14th an emigrant from Montreal was found sick upon 
the wharf in St. Johns, and died of cholera. An inhabitant 
was attacked on the 15th, and another the day following. 
The malady then spread over the village. This statement was 
made by Drs. Wamsley and Buckley, physicians in St. Johns. 

The first case of sickness in Plattsburgh, which was reported 
as cholera (though it seems doubtful from the symptoms 
whether it was a case of that kind), was upon the 12th, in an 
emigrant who, if his own story be correct (for he is still living), 
left Montreal on the 7th, two days before the epidemic had 
appeared in that place. The second case occurred on the 14th 
and the third on the 15th, both of which were fatal. The 
others were in immediate succession. My authorities are Drs. 
Mooers and Kane of Plattsburgh. 

On Wednesday the 13th, a family came from Montreal to 
Burlington. A child belonging to it sickened and died sud- 
denly on the 15th. The mother went to Montpelier two days 
after, was seized with the cholera, and died, as reported by the 
board of health in that place. On the 16th, a man who lived 
in the building, or the group of buildings in which the family 
from Montreal had stopped, and in which the child had died, 
was found ill in the street of a disease resembling cholera. 
He survived forty-eight hours. The following day (17th), two 
others were attacked with similar symptoms, and expired in a 
few hours. The above four cases, which occurred in Burling- 
ton, it is now universally believed were true cholera, though 
for reasons which it is at present unnecessary to state, they 
were not so reported at the time. This information I received 
from Dr. Lincoln of Burlington, a gentleman worthy of all 
credence. 
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The facts in regard to the cases in Whitehall are perhaps 
well known. A Mr. Learned, direct from Montreal, arrived 
at Whitehall on board the Phenix on the 15th, sick of cholera. 
He expired in a few hours. An inhabitant was taken with 
symptoms of the same kind the next morning and died during 
the day. Though the latter is believed to have had no imme- 
diate communication with Learned, yet he is said to have had 
intercourse, and drank with those who came in the same boat. 

The cholera, so far as I have seen or heard, appears in par- 
ticular families, neighborhoods and streets. The cases are to 
be found in groups, more than single and isolated. And all 
this seems to happen, independently of local circumstances, or 
domestic and personal causes. This, for evident reasons, 
appears to be more obviously the fact in the country where the 
population is scattered, than in the city where it is dense. I 
noticed it particularly in Laprairie. In Plattsburgh, the whole 
number of undoubted cases, amounting to six, occurred in 
a little cluster of dirty huts. The same was the fact in Bur- 
lington. In Montreal, Dr. Robinson, a highly respectable 
physician, informed me that the houses in which cholera raged, 
were in groups, and that the families into which the disease 
had once entered, were almost sure to suffer in more than one 
instance. 

The cholera in America, as in the east, in passing on has 
taken the great roads of communication. Arriving at Mon- 
treal from Quebec, it selected the two principal, and indeed 
only, thoroughfares across the country. It had marched up 
the St. Lawrence through Prescott, Brockville, Kingston, tak- 
ing the great chain of lakes, and south through Laprairie, 
St. Johns, Plattsburgh, &c, the only direct route to the 
United States. It has not appeared, so far as I can learn, in 
any inland or isolated place, except in the persons of those 
directly from the infected region. 

The facts above noticed are precisely like those which may 
be gathered from every field which cholera has occupied. I 
state them because they are new individually, not novel in 
kind. They certainly give evidence that cholera is contagious 
or infectious (for these terms are in a practical sense synony- 
mous). I am fully aware of the mode in which they will be 
evaded, not met, by the sceptical, but I have no time now to 
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spend in quibbling. But there is another class of facfts, which 
have an important bearing upon this subje<5t, which it may be 
worth while to consider. 

On the first appearance of cholera in Asia there was of course 
no contagion. A combination of causes was then in existence 
which originated the disease. It ceases spontaneously in the 
southern latitudes every fall, and starts up again in the spring. 
Why may not the same circumstances which primarily pro- 
duced it, and have secondarily reproduced it, bring it into exist- 
ence again in Europe or America ? They have done so. 

I have the authority of Drs. Robinson and Nelson of Mon- 
treal, men of high professional standing, for saying that the 
cholera appeared there early in the spring of the present year, 
before the breaking up of the ice in the river, and of course 
before the arrival of emigrants. One of them believed it at 
the time true Asiatic cholera, and expedled to see it spread, 
but it disappeared in about eight days. They are both of them 
now strong in the belief of its identity with their late epi- 
demic. Dr. Robinson saw three cases, Dr. Nelson many more. 
A number died. The disease was confined to a small neigh- 
borhood in one of the suburbs. Dr. Wamsley of St. Johns 
informed me thas he was called to see a man as early as last 
April, ill of what he then supposed and now believes to have 
been genuine Asiatic cholera. 

Besides, is it possible to suppose that the emigrants who 
spread the disease in Canada brought it with them from 
Europe ? The latent period of this disease is known to be 
very short. It is commonly only a few hours, rarely a few 
days. It is hardly possible to conceive a man to take cholera 
in Cork or Belfast, cross the Atlantic in perfedl health, reach 
Quebec or Montreal, and there sicken for the first time. It is 
more probable that the disease was produced by what Syden- 
ham calls the epidemic constitution (or that unknown combina- 
tion of circumstances which originates contagious diseases on 
their first appearance, and frequently reproduces them after- 
wards), which we know was intense by the few cases of cholera 
which sprung up in the spring in Montreal and St. Johns. 
The strong terror which prevailed among the passengers of 
the Voyageur during their perilous situation, doubtless coop- 
erated powerfully in producing the effedl. 
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The two great classes of facts above alluded to are not at all 
inconsistent. The doctrines of contagion and non-contagion 
are easily reconciled. The truth is, almost any febrile disease 
which becomes epidemic may be contagious under particular 
circumstances. Typhus is so — dysentery is so — yellow fever 
and plague are so. Every contagious fever may also, when 
the epidemic constitution is in a state of great intensity, or 
the predisposition is very strong, start up without any com- 
munication with the infected. This might be proved abun- 
dantly (were there room for it) of scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, and even small pox. 

There may be expected from me a brief, outline of the 
symptoms of the disease which I have examined. 

A great susceptibility to cholera is common to all who live 
within the range of its prevalence. It is manifested, as said 
in a previous communication, by a diminution of appetite, 
furred tongue, indigestion, oppression about the stomach and 
heart, a dingy complexion, etc. If the predisposition is 
stronger, in addition to these symptoms are griping pains in 
the abdomen, looseness of the bowels, slight cramps in the 
calves of the legs, pointed features, etc. There is some 
variety in the manner of the decided attack. The more 
regular cases come on with vertigo, followed by a temporary 
loss of consciousness, some pain in the stomach and bowels, 
distress about the chest, a sort of struggling in the region of 
the heart, agitation and perhaps a little fullness of the pulse, 
etc. This is called by the Montreal physicians the stage of 
excitement ; though it might perhaps with more propriety be 
called the stage of commotion. It lasts commonly ten, twenty 
or thirty minutes, or longer. Gradually, spasms in the legs 
and about the stomach come on, copious dejections, at first of 
the undigested contents of the stomach and bowels, afterwards 
of a fluid resembling dish-water or rice-water, vomiting of a 
similar fluid, insatiable thirst, sinking of the pulse, coldness 
of the hands and feet, gradually extending to the trunk, blue- 
ness of the surface. The tongue and breath are cold. A 
profuse, cold, clammy sweat breaks out, particularly on the 
extremities. The arteries cease to beat and the heart only 
vibrates. The hands and feet are much shrivelled, appearing 
as if they had for a long time been soaked in water, or envel- 
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oped in a poultice. The cheeks appear fallen in, the eyes 
sunken, and the countenance inexpressibly ghastly. Death 
follows soon. The urine is commonly completely suppressed. 
The mind seems generally little affedled until it is deprived of 
its means of expression by exhaustion. The duration of the 
disease is ordinarily from four to eighteen hours. 

Sometimes the first stage seems to be passed over, and the 
second, or blue, or cold stage commences the attack. This is 
the disease in one of its worst forms. There is sometimes no 
purging or vomiting or spasms. These are desperate cases, as 
they show a great want of vital energy. The insidious cases 
are nearly equally bad, which creep on insensibly, by a pro- 
tradled, exhausting, and unmanageable diarrhoea. 

The Montreal physicians confidently affirm, that they can cure 
five in six of the cases of cholera, provided they are called at 
the outset of the disease, and. the constitution is not in a state 
of complete dilapidation. At this time the sweating regimen 
is often successful. A Dover's powder may be given, the body 
covered up warm in bed, bottles of hot water applied to the 
feet, etc. This is the stage in which they bleed, if ever. The 
physicians in St. Johns think they have used the lancet very 
successfully at this period 

When the vomiting, and purging, and coldness, and flagging 
of the pulse come on, the remedies must be promptly changed. 
Bleeding, vomiting, purging, sweating, and any reducing 
agent, all agree, are out of place. Opium, in some combina- 
tion or form, is here the sheet anchor. All use it, and all rely 
on it, more than on any thing and every thing else. How- 
ever, it requires to be managed .with great judgment. The 
pill, swallowed dry, is commonly preferred. Laudanum 
enemas are used with advantage. Every thing depends upon 
promptly arresting the vomiting and purging, and allaying 
the irritability of the stomach and bowels, and consequently 
bringing about a gentle readlion — indicated by returning 
warmth and pulse, etc. For the latter purpose are employed 
ammonia, ether, the essential oils, hot water blisters, dry heat 
to the extremities, etc. A position upon the back, perfedl 
quiet, and abstinence from all drinks, are stridlly enjoined. 
If the patient is once raised from the sinking stage, the pros- 
pect of recovery is fair, and convalescence rapid. 
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This is, in general, the practice I have witnessed, modified 
of course to suit individual cases. 

Some use calomel in their practice ; but it is generally con- 
sidered too slow in its operation to prove serviceable. Some 
employ assafaetida, and some other things ; but they are all 
commonly auxiliary to the remedies which have been pointed 
out. 

Most of the physicians at the north, whom I have seen, 
consider their cholera as identical with the scourge of the 
East ; however, many of them look upon it as the common 
endemic of the country — cholera morbus in an aggravated 
form. I know of no solid ground for this opinion. These 
diseases appear to me as specifically distinct as different dis- 
eases ever are. The one is epidemic, the other is never so ; 
the one occurs at all seasons, the other never except in the 
summer and autumn, unless in a single isolated case, depend- 
ing upon some irritating substance taken into the stomach ; 
the danger in the one is not necessarily proportionate to the 
violence of the vomiting and purging, for some of the worst 
cases, as we have seen, are attended with neither ; while that 
in the other is in direct proportion to the intensity of these 
symptoms. The peculiar rice-water discharges are almost 
always present in the one, and very rarely in the other. 
There are many other points of difference which cannot now 
be enumerated. It is, however, a question which involves no 
practical consideration. 

I had almost forgotten to remark, what has been observed in 
the East, that the greatest proportion of attacks from cholera, 
so far as I have learnt, has been in the morning, between the 
hours of twelve and four o'clock. 

N. B. It will be noticed that nothing has been repeated in 
the foregoing statement which is contained in my letters as 
published in the Albany papers. 
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REMARKS ON THE CHLORIDES AND CHLORINE. 

The Chlorides and Chlorine as " Disinfecting Agents" and as 
Preventives of Cholera. By Henry Bronson, M.D. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Some weeks ago, in a series of letters from Canada, I ventured 
to make some remarks respecting the anti-cholera powers of 
medicines as preventives. Strong doubts were expressed of 
their utility, or even safety, whether taken into the stomach or 
breathed in the form of fumes or gases. Even chlorine was 
thought exceptionable. My object was to shake the public 
confidence in all nostrums and specifics for the preservation of 
health, and in all substitutes for real cleanliness. For all this I 
was censured. My sentiments were judged heterodox. My 
object now is to show the grounds of my opinions as then 
expressed, and particularly to state the arguments and the 
facts which bear upon the question as to the efficacy of the 
chlorides as " disinfecting agents.' ' 

It seems to be taken for granted by most non-professional and: 
by many professional men who have thought little upon the sub- 
ject, that a disease which is ascertained to originate and spread 
independently of a dontagious influence, is of course atmospher- 
ical. This is entirely a gratuitous supposition, unsupported by 
a single fact, and contradicted by many obvious truths. If it is 
said that there is any change in the component parts of the at* 
mosphere, the assertion is destitute of proof. The most accurate 
philosophical analyses and experiments can detect no altera- 
tion. Its proportions are the same where cholera is raging in 
its direct form, and where no such disease is present. If it is 
affirmed that a foreign substance in the form of a gas or vapor, 
or in some other state, is introduced into the air, combining or 
mixing with it, and by its deleterious action upon the system 
giving a predisposition to the disease in question, the asser- 
tion again is void of proof. No one has ever discovered such 
substance, and facts would seem to render its existence impos- 
sible. Ponderable matter in any shape, even though it be a 
gas or vapor in the most tenuous form, when diffused in the 
atmosphere, is subject to the laws of matter. It moves with 
the element which contains it ; it is driven by currents. But 
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can the course of the cholera be calculated by the course of the 
winds, like the smoke of our chimneys or the clouds over our 
heads ? Is it facilitated or retarded in its march by the motion 
of the atmosphere ? It travels with the same equal and resist- 
less step in the face of the monsoons of India as when aided 
by the strength of a tempest. It does not receive wings from 
the hurricane, nor is its flight arrested by a calm. 

If I am asked the essential, non-contagious cause of cholera, 
I answer frankly — / do not know. Every agent in nature, 
real or imaginary, has been accused. Electricity, magnetism, 
earth, air, water, sun, moon, planets, comets, have each been 
arraigned in vain. There is a mystery which hangs over the 
origin and spread of epidemics, which will probably never be 
removed. The philosophers of the present day are no wiser 
on this subject than those who lived three thousand years ago. 

There is, then, not a particle of evidence that the general 
atmosphere where cholera prevails is changed, or contains 
any impurity. On the contrary, all the evidence which exists 
upon the subject is against such a supposition. What folly, 
then — what short of empiricism — to charge the elements we 
breathe with the smoke of gunpowder, the fumes of tar, brim- 
stone, camphor, with chlorine and every species of stench, for 
the purpose of purifying it and rendering it wholesome ! Does 
common sense teach us to introduce into the air by which we 
are enveloped, which contributes to sustain us, and which 
there is every reason to believe pure, a known noxious sub- 
stance (chlorine), for the purpose of neutralizing or destroying 
an unknown something of unknown powers, and of improb- 
able existence ? It scouts the idea. 

Among the various substances which from time to time have 
been brought forward and lauded as "disinfecting agents," 
chlorine is perhaps the only one which at the present day 
deserves attention. The parade of pretended science with 
which its claims have been urged and defended, and the 
specious but superficial reasoning with which they have been 
supported, render its nature and its asserted powers worthy 
of examination. 

Chlorine (the active principle evolved from the chlorides) is 
one of those acrid and poisonous gases which when respired in 
any considerable quantities occasion serious derangement in the 
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animal economy, or even destroy life. It produces great irri- 
tation of the bronchial passages — manifested by heat, pain, 
stricture, etc. — which is followed by inflammation and destruc- 
tion of the function of the lungs. If an animal is immersed in 
it he dies suddenly of asphyxia. When largely diluted with 
common air, it occasions cough, dizziness, tightness across the 
chest, and an urgent desire for fresh air. These effects, if 
they do not result in speedy inflammation, or throw the system 
into some disease to which it may be at the time strongly pre- 
disposed, gradually cease as the constitution becomes accus- 
tomed to the agent. Like other poisons, by incessant and 
protracted use, it finally becomes comparatively inert. The 
system calls into requisition its powers of resistance, gradually 
adapts itself to the noxious substance, and finally tolerates it 
with little injury. In very minute doses, it may be breathed 
without any appreciable effects. All the virulent poisons, 
such as arsenic, prussic acid, nux-vomica, bohun upas, opium, 
etc., may be used in small quantities with safety ; yet who 
would think of employing them except for urgent sickness ? 
Who would be mad enough to swallow them on the suppo- 
sition of his possible illness, when he has every symptom of 
health ? And who would be willing to inhale the noxious 
fumes of the chlorides because some visionary has idly con- 
jectured that the air may be impure, when it has every appear- 
ance of purity, and when at the same time the fact is assumed 
— not proved — that chlorine has an universal power over atmo- 
spherical contaminations ? 

Of the effect of chlorine in destroying some of the fetid 
gases, I am well aware. It does this (generally at least) by its 
powerful affinity for one of the elements (hydrogen) in the 
composition of those gases, detaching it, entering into com- 
bination with it, and destroying the compound. This is a 
common effect of chlorine. But there are offensive gases upon 
which it has no effect ; at least, when used in such small quan- 
tities as not to render the air which contains it irrespirable. 
The truth of this remark I have often proved in dissecting 
rooms. In such places the " purifier n has often failed to 
remove stench, even when the apartment was strongly impreg- 
nated with it, as evidenced by the senses and the appropriate 
tests. A similar failure has often happened when a strong 
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solution has been applied to decomposing animal matter. 
Sores and ulcers giving forth an offensive effluvium have not 
been uniformly deprived of their fetor by its application. 
Similar results have been witnessed by others. Chlorine, 
then, is no more of a specific for stench than Swain's panacea is 
for indigestion. This is readily accounted for. Fetid gases 
are not necessarily compounds of hydrogen ; and those that 
are so may retain this element by a strength of affinity which 
is too powerful for chlorine to overcome. Such gases or sub- 
stances are often, probably, of a specific nature — peculiar 
proximate principles formed by peculiar chemical agencies. 
When such is the fact, "the universal purifier' ' is little 
better than burning tar or feathers. While' chlorine, then, is 
an agent of considerable power in destroying bad smells, 
entering chemically into combination with one or more of 
the elements which compose them, it is not a specific. 

It is believed that the knowledge of the power of chlorine 
over offensive odors first suggested its use asa " disinfectant." 
At the time of this suggestion, the shades of alchemy were 
not entirely dispelled. Men occasionally dreamed about * ' the 
philosopher's stone,' ' and "the elixir of life." Chemistry 
was thought to have an importance among the sciences 
which it does not possess. Not only inorganic matter, but 
organic beings, were supposed under the dominion of its laws. 
The animal fluids were considered definite chemical compounds, 
which it was not beyond the powers of the laboratory to simu- 
late. The matter of contagion was considered a gas not unlike 
what "chemists are accustomed to catch in their receivers, ' ' 
and the cause of epidemic and malarious diseases a similar 
gas floating in the atmosphere. The foul air which commonly 
surrounds the beds of the sick was identified with these serial 
poisons, and it became an object to correct it. The ' ' puri- 
fier" (chlorine) was applied. If odor could be removed, or 
drowned and rendered imperceptible by a more powerful 
stench, all was considered safe. This is the way in which the 
1 c preventive ' ' came into use. The chemist, instead of trying 
his infallible and collecting facts in proof of its efficacy, sat 
quietly speculating in his closet. If his dogmas were doubted, 
he refuted the sceptics by an appeal to experiments made in 
his laboratory. This is the kind of science which has made so 
much noise in this matter. 
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There is a great error prevalent — particularly among those 
of little medical reading — respecting the agency in disease of 
those gases perceptible by the senses which are evolved from 
decomposing organic matter. Though I cannot persuade 
myself that they are entirely harmless, yet abundant observa- 
tion has conclusively proved that they act a very subordinate 
part in the production of disease. There is the best reason to 
believe that the deleterious principle which is evolved from 
filth — from vegetable and animal matters in a state of decompo- 
sition — does not reside in those effluvia which are most obnox- 
ious to the sense of smell ; but in something else which is 
tasteless, inodorous, and often too subtle for the tests of chemis- 
try to detect. There are numerous facts which show the 
inadequacy of the fetid gases alone to produce serious derange- 
ments of the health, much more endemic or epidemic diseases. 
The stench of slaughter-houses, barn-yards, privies, dissecting 
rooms, masses of putrifying animal matter, etc., particularly 
where there is free ventilation, although so concentrated as to 
produce occasional nausea and vomiting in those unaccustomed 
to it, and so abundant and diffusible as to impregnate the air 
for a furlong around, has been satisfactorily shown to have * 
often no effect upon the health of those who are constantly 
exposed to it. Upon the seashore of New England, the 
farmers make much use of fish as a manure, leaving them to 
putrify and dissolve upon the soil. A powerful and most 
offensive odor is evolved, which is conveyed on the winds to 
the distance of miles, sickening the stomachs of passers-by ; 
and yet no ill effects are experienced by those who turn up 
and till the ground. The facts of this description are so com- 
mon that many physicians have contended that animal putre- 
faction is never productive of sickness. If fetid exhalations 
were of themselves sufficient to occasion permanent disease, 
or were indicative of an atmosphere necessarily unwholesome, 
surely no such facts ought to exist. 

Again, intermittents, bilious fever and yellow fever, which 
are generally admitted to be produced by the effluvia of animal 
and vegetable relics (particularly the latter) in a state of 
decomposition, frequently prevail to a most alarming extent, 
and with singular fatality, when the senses recognize no con- 
tamination of the air, and when of course no fetid gases 
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exist. We come to the conclusion, then, which has often been 
arrived at, that fetor merely has little to do with sickness or 
health — that decomposing organic matter often evolves a most 
deadly poison which has neither smell nor taste — that the 
removal of nauseous odors in using the means of cleanliness 
is a matter of secondary importance — and that the employment 
of chlorine, as one of these means, which has no ascertained 
power over anything but stench, and only a limited power 
over this, is of little real service. 

But suppose the fetid gases are deleterious to health ; and 
suppose that chlorine, under favorable circumstances, will 
destroy them ; is it easy to regulate the quantity of the latter 
necessary to decompose the former, and have none in excess ? 
Is it not always required that the chlorine should be greatly 
in excess in order to effect this decomposition with any cer- 
tainty ? And is not this free chlorine productive of altogether 
greater and more certain injury than could possibly have 
resulted from the effluvia it was designed to destroy ? But on 
the supposition that the " disinfecting agent " can be employed 
in the precise quantity required to decompose an offensive gas, 
and does actually decompose it, what is the result ? A sub- 
stance is formed, consisting of chlorine and the hydrogen 
which it has detached from the offensive compound. This is 
muriatic acid gas. It is acrid, irritating and irrespirable ; as 
poisonous as chlorine, and far more destructive to life than the 
fetid gases for which it is a substitute. A bad smell is indeed 
exchanged for one more tolerable ; but at the same time, an 
agent decidedly noxious is added to the atmosphere in the 
place of one which was hardly injurious. 

In the preceding remarks on the employment of chlorine, I 
have considered it as mingled with the air we breathe — the way 
in which it is ordinarily recommended and used. But there is 
another mode of employing it. The apartment to be purified 
may be vacated, a vessel containing the materials for evolving 
the gas placed within it, and the doors and windows closed. 
The room is thus soon filled with the chlorine. After a few 
hours, it may be opened and thoroughly ventilated. If every- 
thing which is capable of contaminating the air has been pre- 
viously removed, the apartment will now perhaps be found 
sweet and wholesome. But chlorine gas is not the only one 
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which will do the same. Any of those which have energetic 
decomposing powers will accomplish as much. The nitrous 
acid gas has often been effectually used for this purpose. 
Indeed, the free use of soap and water alone, aided by a plenty 
of pure air, never fails to answer a similar end. While the 
effects of the latter are equally or more certain, they cannot 
always be used without endangering the health. 

Of the power of chlorine over the principle of contagion or 
infection, so roundly asserted by some modern alchemists, 
there is not a particle of evidence. True, indeed, if you could 
catch this principle in the Bowl of a spoon, and pour upon it a 
concentrated solution of chlorine, there is little doubt you 
would destroy its activity. You might do the same with 
nitric, or muriatic, or sulphuric acid, or any other powerful 
chemical agent. The virus of smallpox or cowpox may be 
readily destroyed in this way. The mode in which this is 
done may be easily conceived, by observing the action of oil of 
vitriol or lunar-caustic upon the surface of a fresh wound on 
the body. A complicated chemical change is effected, the 
nature of which is not exactly understood. But I am not con- 
sidering the influence of chemical agents on the contagious 
virus enclosed in vessels, but when diffused in the atmosphere. 
When in this state, if the " disinfectant ' ' in quantities not irre- 
spirable can destroy it, those who assert that it can, ought to 
prove it. This has not been and cannot be done. 

On a question of the kind under consideration (the ' ' disin- 
fecting* ' power of chlorine), the burthen of proof devolves 
upon the advocates of the chlorides. Until they have collected 
an adequate number of fatts (not inferences) in support of their 
case, their statements are deserving of little credit. But where 
are these facts ? The subject has been long before the public. 
The claims of chlorine have been asserted and reasserted. It 
has been employed for a length of time and on an extensive 
scale in epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases ; and what 
is the result ? It has been used in cholera wherever this dis- 
ease has appeared — in Russia, Germany, France, England, 
Canada, and the United States ; and what that is new have its 
advocates to say in its favor ? Were its powers such as they 
have been maintained to be, would not this matter long ago 
have been put to rest, and the voice of cavilers and sceptics- 
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silenced ? No new evidence seems to have been gathered upon 
the subject. Nine-tenths of the medical world still go on 
doubting, while chemists still continue their scientific reveries, 
publishing to the world their closet speculations, and anon 
repeating the stale story about "the cathedral of Dijon/ ' 
When the cholera commenced its ravages in Albany, high 
hopes were entertained of arresting its progress by the chlo- 
rides. All took good care to lay in a supply of ' * the pre- 
ventive.* ' Everything inside and out was deluged with the 
' ' disinfecting ' ' gas. One's chance of safety seemed to be con- 
sidered directly as the quantity of chlorides he had with and 
about him. What followed ? The disease increased, as it had 
been wont to do in other places. Men sickened and died. 
Some fell victims with * ' the immortal catholicon ' ' in their 
pockets ! People lost confidence in their protector. It went 
out of fashion and was abandoned, and presently the pestilence 
took wings. While the epidemic was #mong us, I watched 
closely and incessantly the effect of the means which were used 
as preventives. Burning tar, the fumes of sulphur, and the 
exhalations from the chlorides, were all fairly beaten. The 
latter seemed nothing better than the others ; that is, it was of 
no service at all. I have diligently searched, and have not 
been able to collect a single unequivocal fact to show that its 
use has with us been attended with the least benefit. Nor have 
I met with one who has been more fortunate than myself. Many 
who were its advocates in the beginning, were faithless towards 
the close. Most of the physicians here are now either indiffer- 
ent or entirely sceptical as regards the * ' disinfector. ' ' 

But has chlorine had no positive injurious effects in the pro- 
fusion in which it has been used as a cholera preventive f Is it 
easy to conceive that the inhalation of so noxious and powerful 
an agent can be a matter of indifference, especially when the 
system is in a state of lively susceptibility to the action of 
causes disturbing the health ? Where cholera prevails, there 
is an universal predisposition to disease — a predisposition which 
is kindled into a fatal blaze by the application of a spark. An 
injurious impression made upon the body, whether through 
the medium of the stomach or lungs, which in other circum- 
stances would be productive of little harm, will in this state be 
followed by sickness and death. Is it safe, then, to recommend 
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the general breathing of chlorine where this epidemic is rag- 
ing ? Is it not eminently hazardous ? Would not this meas- 
ure, if adopted, instead of preventing the disease, add to the 
exciting causes of an attack ? 

But what are the fafts upon this subject? Enough have 
occurred in this city to satisfy any candid mind that the gas 
exhaled from the chlorides is not innoxious — that it cannot be 
respired with impunity where epidemic cholera is prevailing — 
that its tendency is to augment and not to diminish the number 
of the sick. It has taken rank here among the numerous excit- 
ing causes of disease, and has not been least in importance. I 
have experienced inconvenience from it myself, in common with 
many others. The effects on susceptible persons have often 
been powerful. On such, a state approaching asphyxia has 
sometimes been produced while walking the streets. An 
attack of the epidemic has in more than* one instance been 
satisfactorily traced to the free respiration of chlorine. One 
physician has mentioned to me a remarkable instance. All the 
members of a large and respectable family were seized with the 
symptoms of the malady within eighteen hours after a liberal 
use of the " preventive " in all parts of their dwelling. Their 
physician not unreasonably attributed their sickness to the said 
" preventive. ' ' I could mention other instances hardly less 
melancholy. I learn from a private letter, from a respectable 
source, that effects of a similar description were witnessed in 
Paris, during their late epidemic, on a much larger scale. 
Chlorine, then, is about as much of a cholera preventive as 
ardent spirits. 

But there is an indirect injury which is liable to result from 
the recommendation and use of the chlorides, which has not 
yet been alluded to, and which is of no slight magnitude. If 
the people are made to understand that these substances are 
adequate to the purposes of cleanliness, they will resort to them 
on the score of economy, to the neglect of more effectual and 
expensive means. We might argue this from the known men- 
tal constitution of man. This was argued and the consequences 
predicted. What was feared has taken place. Cleanliness with 
us has been neglected. Faith in the " disinfectants ' ' has been 
one cause of the neglect. Filth, instead of being removed, has 
been too often merely sprinkled or mixed with the chlorides. 
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This has not only been done about dwellings, but within them. 
I have seen the floors, furniture, etc., literally plastered with a 
mixture of filth and "preventives." Removal has too fre- 
quently been neglected, even when practicable, in consequence 
of its being thought unnecessary. It is laborious and expen- 
sive, and was so considered. Besides, it is an antiquated mode 
of making clean, and, moreover, is highly unscientific. The 
new and improved plan was enthusiastically adopted. Matters 
were conducted on chemical principles. Common sense was 
scouted, and her place occupied by a nobler genius — the genius 
of philosophy. The old and vulgar means of purifying, such as 
washing, and scouring with soap and water, ventilation, sweep- 
ing, scraping and removing, etc., were frequently abandoned, 
not only as costly, but as behind the improvements of the age. 

Considerable authority has been quoted on the question 
under examination, which would seem to controvert the opin- 
ions and arguments which have been advanced. Though 
authority, unsupported by facts and reasoning, passes for little 
with me, it may do with some. By the way, if a question 
relating to the " disinfecting ' ' power of a substance is to be 
determined by the numbers of those who assert it — those who 
give their opinions and then vouch for their truth — chlorine is 
not entitled to our exclusive confidence. The nitrous acid gas 
was once brought forward with extravagant pretensions as a 
purifyer and antidote to contagious and miasmatic emanations ; 
and if its efficacy is to be judged of by the numbers and 
respectability of those who attest it, it is far better deserving 
of consideration and respect than the modern specific : and yet, 
the nitrous acid gas is now little thought of by the scientific 
world. This is because its modus operandi in destroying mor- 
bific miasms cannot be explained by chemical laws I [See Med- 
ico-Chirurgical Review, Vol. X, page 355.] For the benefit of 
those whose minds are swayed by authority and names, I shall 
make a few extracts — all which my limited space will allow — 
chiefly from medical writings, for the purpose of showing the 
sense of the profession on the powers of the chlorides as * * dis- 
infecting agents.' ' And here may I take the liberty to say, 
that physicians [all M.D.'s are not physicians], from their 
opportunity for observation, their intimate knowledge of facls 
and all their bearings, and their acquaintance with the correct 
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mode of reasoning* on medical subjects, are best capable of pass- 
ing a correct judgment on a question like that under considera- 
tion. Those who have appeared as the advocates for chlorine 
has been almost to a man chemists, who have no praclical knowl- 
edge of the subject which they have handled. Their fails have 
been gathered in the laboratory. Their conclusions have been 
the fruit of study. Their philosophy has been the result of 
speculation. How much, then, are their assertions and opin- 
ions worth ? 

Dr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, a gentleman of general science 
and of great eminence in his profession, uses strong language 
upon this subject. 

il Combustion excepted, I repeat, that thorough washing and 
ventilation are the only certain means discovered to purify foul 
and sickly ships, and render them the abodes of cleanliness and 
health. Of hospitals and infirmaries the same is true. 

1 'It is not only useless, then, it is injurious, to fill the 
wards of receptacles of the sick with suffocating and irritating 
fumes and gases, to the annoj'ance and distress of patients with 
tender eyes and weak lungs. I have never seen a place thus 
fumigated, without exciting among the sick painful coughing 
and other disagreeable affections. And if disinfection seemed 
to be the result of the process, it was owing to the other means 
used at the same time, and not to fumigation. 

•'Shall I be told, in objection to my opinion on this subject, 
that chlorine gas and some others destroy the fetid exhalations 
emitted by putrid animal matter, and in that way contribute to 
purity ? The fact is known to me ; but it is also known, that 
such exhalation is not the febrile miasm of which I am treat- 
ing. That poison exists in its most virulent and destructive 
condition unaccompanied by any odor. It does not follow, 
therefore, that because chlorine gas destroys the fetor arising 
from the dissolution of animal or vegetable substances, it will 
also destroy the poison. This loose substitute for reasoning is 
an abundant source of error and mischief. Nothing but an 
accurate and successful experiment is competent to prove that 
any known gas is capable of uniting with febrile malaria, and 
neutralizing it. And as far as I have been informed myself, such 
an experiment has never yet been made, Hence the belief in 
the (anti) miasmatic properties of the gases referred to is noth- 
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ing but hypothesis. ' ' —[American Journal of Medical Sciences 
for August, 1831.] 

Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, a physician of great celebrity, uses 
the following language : 

'* Not the least reliance is to be placed on lime and its chlo- 
rides as diretl preventives of epidemic cholera ; and no great 
confidence ought to be reposed in their power over nuisances. 
It is better to remove putrescent matters than to correct their 
stench with lime, or even the boasted chloride. Moreover, an 
independent use of the last may and often has proved injurious 
to health ; the chlorine gas which is liberated being, if breathed 
undiluted with atmospheric air, a more deadly poison than that 
which produces cholera." — [Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, 
July, 1832.] 

Dr. Tully, of New Haven, whose standing as a professional 
man and as a chemical philosopher entitles his opinions to great 
weight, in a private letter, dated August, 1832, says : 

1 ' I concur with you most fully in regard to the supposed 
efficacy of the chloroxids of calcium and sodium (in other 
words the chlorides), and even chlorine itself, either for the 
destruction of specific contagious, morbific miasmata, or epi- 
demic causes, whatever they may be. I have come to this con- 
clusion because I have not seen even a particle of evidence in 
favor of what is called their disinfetting powers. I do not 
know, however, that, on a subject of this nature, a negative 
can be proved. The onus probandi must rest on those in the 
affirmative. Now where are the proofs? If there are any, 
would they not long before this have been adduced? That 
the chloroxids, and especially the chlorine itself, will fre- 
quently destroy offensive smells or odors, I do not pretend to 
question ; but they certainly do not do this universally. I 
have myself often known .them fail. 

"It is well known by physicians that those effluvia which 
are most manifest to the senses possess but little if any power 
in the production of disease ; while those which are most nox- 
ious have no sensible properties. The contagion of smallpox 
and measles, and the power or influence by which jail fever is 
produced, cannot be recognized by the senses. 

"I have long been satisfied, that washing with soap and 
water, and ventilation, are the only adequate means of purifi- 
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cation and, I will add, disinfection (as the fashionable and cant 
phrase of the day is). 

"In addition, it appears to me that the chlorides, when 
freely used, may do injury. They may prove exciting causes 
of disease, when the predisposition is strong, like other noxious 
exhalations." 

Dr. Yates, of New York, makes some very sensible remarks 
on this subje<St : 

"The power of 'disinfecting agents, ' except on stench and 
putridity, I deem extremely problematical. We want proof 
that the atmosphere is less pure now than at other seasons. 
We want proof — only probable proof — that the air contains a par- 
ticle of infecting matter, ' * etc. 

" But allowing that imperceptible particles of infectious mat- 
ter exist in the atmosphere, what proof have we that the chlo- 
rides will alter their nature or their properties ? Only from this 
analogical deduction, that inasmuch as chloride destroys the 
stench of putridity, it must of consequence destroy the sub- 
stance matter of infedlion — an unphilosophical deduction at 
best. But let us come to a case in point. Will chloride 
destroy the poisonous quality of arsenic, the emetic property 
of antimony, or the soporific effe<5t of opium ? If not, what 
right have we to suppose it will otherwise effe<5l an imaginary 
particle of poisonous matter floating in the atmosphere ? We 
cannot know, from anything that has yet been discovered, that 
chlorides have the slightest chemical influence on the quality 
of any matter except its odor, much less on that of the matter 
in question. Hence, I conclude that all the expense incurred 
in their distribution throughout our streets and yards, is a 
mere boon to public alarm and prejudice." — [Yates on Asiatic 
or Spasmodic Cholera, August, 1832.] 

I shall now make an extract from a letter from Dr. Parsons, 
of Providence, to a gentleman in Boston. The letter was 
designed to show the inemcacy of the " disinfectants." 

1 ' The sloop Hero sailed from New York on the 17th of July 
(1832), with thirty passengers on board, and was quarantined 
at Newport eight days from her time of leaving that city. On 
the day of landing the passengers, four of them were immedi- 
ately attacked with Asiatic cholera, and died in a few hours. 
This vessel had Jive tons of best Scotch chloride of lime on board T 
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shipped on the 14th of said month ; any one cask of which, the 
owner informs me, would give out through the staves sufficient 
gas to saturate the atmosphere of the vessel as effedtually as 
would be done if the floors and decks were sprinkled with the 
powder. Yet with thirty such caskets between her decks, this hap- 
pens to be the only vessel out of the great number arriving with 
passengers from New York, that has brought any person infected 
with the disease" 

This statement, I think, must prove of difficult digestion to 
the advocates of ' 'preventives. ' ' It contains an argument which 
may serve any purpose but theirs. It seems to prove that chlo- 
rine is not the specific, after all — that science is not always 
triumphant. It reveals a fact which may be justly regarded 
as an outrage on rational chemistry. 

Albany, September 6, 1832. 



[letter six.] 

Albany \ fuly 12th, 1832. 

Dear Sir — The epidemic cholera has appeared among us 
within the last few days. The first cases we had of it were on 
the morning of the 3d instant. At that time, two persons of 
intemperate habits were taken down with the disease in its 
worst form, which proved fatal, in each instance, within the 
course of a few hours. On the 4th, there was another case, 
and on the 5th two others. All these were of a very decided 
character. They occurred in distant and unconnected parts of 
the city, and had no intercourse with each other. They are 
universally believed to have been of indigenous origin. Every 
effort to trace them to contagion has entirely failed. 

Though I am willing to admit all the facls on the side of the 
anti-contagionists, I am still a decided advocate for the doc- 
trine of contingent contagion, as maintained by J. Johnson and 
others of the present day. I am firmly of the opinion that 
cholera may be contagious under particular circumstances. I 
am led to think so not only from what has been noticed here, 
but from what was witnessed on a much larger scale in Mon- 
treal and the other seats of cholera in the north. The 
truth seems to be this : — the disease is contagious (the terms 
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contagion and infediion are used as synonyms) in crowded, 
un ventilated dwellings, amid filth, intemperance, and poverty, 
but rarely or never in cleanly, airy apartments, the inhabitants 
of which are regular and temperate, well fed, and well clothed. 
Let a cholera patient be thrown into a tenement of the former 
description, and one-half of the wretches about him will be 
almost sure to sicken within the space of three days ; while a 
habitation at a distance, under precisely the same circum- 
stances, as it regards its location and internal economy, and 
the habits of those who live in it, will perhaps for the present 
escape. Numerous instances might be referred to, exactly in 
point. The manner in which the conclusion derived from 
them is commonly evaded, is extremely disingenuous, and 
would be instantly scouted at in any other branch of physical 
science. 

Some weeks before the appearance of cholera among us, 
there was almost an entire suspension of all other diseases. 
The state of things resembled the calm that precedes the storm. 
It was evident that the epidemic constitution was about chang- 
ing. The complaints that were noticed were strangely anoma- 
lous and irregular. They often blended, and produced hybrids, 
or a more compound disease. Influenza, measles, whooping 
cough, and scarlet fever (the three former of which were very 
rife and severe here during the winter), frequently seemed to 
unite in the same person, producing a disease of such an equiv- 
ocal character, that it was difficult to tell which element in 
its composition preponderated. Sometimes a number of cases 
would occur in a single family, in immediate succession — one 
of which, had it been an isolated case, would have been called 
measles ; another, scarlet fever ; and another, perhaps, in- 
fluenza, or a kind of sub-pneumonia, &c. Intermittents (which 
were common) put on an unusual appearance ; they were com- 
plicated, irregular, marked. At last, about three or four weeks 
before the cholera appeared, complaints began to assume a 
diarrhoeal form, showing distinctly the commencement of a new 
epidemic constitution. As these became more frequent, and 
more marked in their character, other diseases gradually dis- 
appeared, until they were all lost in the prevailing disorder. 
They were at this time easily managed, and very rarely 
assumed a serious aspedl. They affedted the public health so 
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triflingly, that it was considered a time of unusual freedom 
from sickness. Physicians had little or nothing to do. The 
smallness of the number of deaths in our city was almost 
unexampled. 

The commingling of diseases above referred to, producing 
anomalies of almost every description, as if opposite and con- 
tending forces had met, and each struggled for the mastery, 
was observed during the first part of the present year, in the 
places which I visited at the north, where cholera has prevailed. 
Bowel complaints, too, were the immediate precursors of the 
epidemic, showing, first, the preponderance, and in a short 
time the complete formation of the present constitution. Not- 
withstanding these intestinal disorders, it was a time of gen- 
eral freedom from sickness requiring professional attendance. 
This fact was so extraordinary in some places, as to excite the 
surprise of medical men. In St. Johns, where cholera raged 
to a considerable extent, the like had never before been wit- 
nessed. Very respectfully yours, 

Henry Bronson. 

With his strong individuality, and his great force 
of character, and with his exceptionally high qualifi- 
cations for maintaining an independent professional 
standing, it would only have been natural if he had 
soon tired of the secondary position he was then 
occupying. 

However that may have been, it was not long after 
his return from Canada, and making his final report 
to the honorable committee that had sent him abroad, 
before we find him, at the urgent solicitations of his 
father, and of the leading citizens of his native town, 
returned to Waterbury. Here he easily held the 
foremost rank as a medical man of rare attainments, 
as he doubtless would have done anywhere, and began 
at once a country pra&ice, large from the first, which 
rapidly became extended over a very wide field, and 
4 
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soon was counted as by far the largest in Connecticut, 
and probably in New England. 

During the closing days of that year, 1832, Dr. 
Bronson was waited upon by a commission of medical 
gentlemen from Philadelphia, offering to him the 
flattering proposal to become president of the leading 
medical college there. The proposition was enter- 
tained and discussed. But after a conference of the 
most free and confidental nature, it was mutually 
concluded that the only apparent obstacle to his 
prompt acceptance of the invitation was his youth. 
He had only then completed his 28th year. 

In the beginning of the year 1833, we find our 
young friend engrossed with the arduous labors of a 
country do&or, ambitious to perform to the fullest 
extent every duty that could properly be required of 
him. His long rides on horseback, over the hill 
country of northern and western Connecticut, and 
over the line into Massachusetts, and up and down 
the Housatonic Valley, in the intense heats of sum- 
mer, and the severity of the winter's cold, were at 
first invigorating to his constitutional health. 

But, after a few years of such hard and unremit- 
ting discipline, to which were added the peculiar 
anxieties and wearisome details common to such a 
life, his health began to show signs of failure ; and it 
was with reason feared by his friends and by himself 
that, like his two brothers, one of whom was a physi- 
cian, he was in great danger of falling a victim to 
that fell disease which annually has claimed as its 
own the most promising yputh of New England. 
And we feel obliged to add to the influence of his 
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incessant labors, and constant exposures to great 
extremes of temperature, the general impairment of 
his health and the weakening of the powers of resist- 
ance against disease, caused by his experiences at 
Montreal, from which probably he never entirely 
recovered. 

In the autumn of 1839, it became evident to him- 
self and his friends that he would be compelled tem- 
porarily to relinquish his pra&ice, and seek recu- 
peration in a milder climate. He left New York in 
November, by a small sailing vessel, bound for the 
Mediterranean, and after a long and uncomfortable 
voyage was landed in Genoa, very much improved 
in health. Spending the most trying months of the 
winter in Rome and Naples — visiting more than once 
such places of interest as Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
he made the ascent of Vesuvius, going up to the very 
rim of the crater. His daily journal, kept for the 
pleasure of his family, is exceedingly full and inter- 
esting in its conne&ed record of the usual series of 
incidental experiences met with by tourists, and indi- 
cates that he left behind him in Italy nothing, 
unvisited worthy of recorded notice. Taking passage 
by steamer at Civita Vecchia, he visited and critically 
explored Marseilles and Lyons, and passing slowly by 
diligence across France to Paris, he found himself in 
more congenial surroundings. Here he began again 
his pedestrian excursions, visiting and describing all 
the most noted churches, monuments and localities in 
Paris, especially those of historic interest. He visited 
here, as afterward in London, the hospitals and medi- 
cal colleges and heard lecture some of the most 
celebrated medical men in each of these capital cities — 
visiting also libraries, museums and picture galleries, 
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and theaters — and his journal records most intelli- 
gent judgments of their relative value and impor- 
tance. 

As an illustration of the chaotic state of the so- 
called medical sciences in the last century, and even 
later, I may venture to say, without presuming to 
speak with critical exactness, that the majority of 
medical practitioners upon our continent, in every 
period up to the early years of the present century, 
have been incapable, through the absence of education, 
of reasoning closely and logically as to the causes 
and phenomena of disease ; while the entire popula- 
tion were in accord with the doctors, and preferred to 
believe with them that diseases could be cured only 
by blood-letting — and by administering to the sick 
powerful and vile combinations of vegetable and 
mineral poisons, designed to shake to its very centre, 
as they did, every organ of the body. 

Within five or six years, I have seen an elaborately 
written prescription of this sort, a recent production, 
dire6ling the combination of twelve active remedies, 
reaching almost a cubit measure in length — but of 
the extent of its range and of its destructive force no 
report has ever been made. 

These were the golden days of faith in drugs, when 
poly-pharmacy was in the extreme of fashion, and the 
dispensing of medicines was a most profitable voca- 
tion. Most men in those early days were too illiter- 
ate, and unable to escape from the grinding pressure 
of the laws of necessity long enough to acquire a 
scientific education ; and those supposed to be capa- 
ble of imparting such knowledge were few, and being 
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mostly in the largest cities, they were inaccessible, 
and had themselves become only partially emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of false science, npon which 
no processes of correal reasoning conld be based ; so 
that we cannot wonder, if men, ignorant of the great 
fa&s of human and comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology, established by the Almighty, were for many 
generations unable to comprehend that other and 
greater fa A, that under the unobstru&ed operations 
of the laws of nature, his creatures should be enabled, 
in most cases, to throw off the diseases of which they 
had become the victims, through their ignorance of 
those laws. 

Nor is it surprising if in those early days of dark- 
ness, which have not yet entirely disappeared, the 
majority of medical men could not be convinced that 
a very large proportion of diseases, for the cure of 
which they were daily prescribing a multitude of very 
a&ive and disturbing drugs, were in point of fadl 
self ^limited — and would, under the operation of natu- 
ral laws, disappear of themselves, if the dodtors were 
not in the way. 

Neither were the people prepared to receive or to 
tolerate such a do&rine ; and I am sorry to add that, 
even in the present generation, such is the degree of 
popular apathy or want of information that, compara- 
tively, only a few among the most enlightened people; 
anywhere, are able to appreciate the vast difference 
there is between being cured and getting well. 

Arriving at his home early in the spring of 1840, 
Dr. Bronson reported himself to be in excellent 
health, and almost immediately resumed his daily 
routine of professional work. 
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With his remarkable powers of mind strengthened 
and heightened by his intimate acquaintance with 
books, and enriched by the experiences of foreign 
travel, and with a professional judgment matured in 
that best of all schools, ten years of country prac- 
tice, supplemented by clinical study in European 
hospitals, and at the bedside, we can understand how 
eminently qualified he now was to assume the respon- 
sibilities of a public teacher of medicine. 

As soon as he was fitted to fulfill these duties, the 
place awaited his acceptance ; and in 1842 his election 
as professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
the faculty of his Alma Mater was hailed with great 
satisfaction by the medical profession in this and 
the adjoining states. His acceptance of the election, 
however, rendered it necessary for him to remove his 
residence to this city, where he made no efforts to 
gain patients, but devoted himself wholly to his 
college work, for ten years consecutively, when he 
resigned his professorship. Responding to repeated 
calls to resume his college duties, from time to time 
he continued to instruct his classes until i860, when 
his health again failing him, he spent the winter of 
1859-60 in Barbadoes. 

As a public teacher of medicine, Dr. Bronson was 
eminently successful in the work of interesting 
young men, and aiding them to acquire as full 
knowledge of the dry details of his department of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics as they were able 
to retain. His lectures were mostly written, and 
were read slowly in a clear, distinct voice, and an 
impressive, deliberate manner, and they were listened 
to with close attention. He also gave to his classes 
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occasional lectures upon topics outside of his regular 
courses. They were almost unequaled in interest 
and instruction, particularly if he chose for his topic 
some one of the great fundamental principles of med- 
ical science. He was then at his best, and showed 
the highest qualities of a great teacher ; he needed 
the stimulus of a great subject to bring out the full 
exercise of his powers. Many men, however, have 
excelled him as a teacher of the elementary fa<5ts of 
science, but as a writer upon medical philosophy he was 
very attractive. The society is familiar with the 
admirable and forcible style of his writing, in the 
many papers he has read before it. 

Dr. Bronson inherited many of the strong points 
of his mtelle&ual character from his father ; and so 
generally was this fa& recognized by those among 
whom each of these remarkable men was well known, 
that it has often been said that a sketch that would 
do justice to the father would be recognized as amply 
sufficient for the son. But, in this estimate of the 
mental qualities of our friend, those who knew him 
well are unwilling to concur. While it was undoubt- 
edly true that in the natural elements of his char- 
acter, as well as in the structure of his moral and 
intellectual faculties, he greatly resembled his father, 
having similar tastes, and upon many questions 
arriving at similar conclusions from the same points 
of view, and in some instances drawing the same 
conclusions by the same course of instantaneous or 
intuitive logical deduction, and to a degree cherish- 
ing the same excellent opinions of his own infalli- 
bility of judgment, to which he had much better 
reason than most men to lay claim ; certain it is, that 
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his powers of perception and analysis were more 
subtle and acute, and he possessed in a greater degree 
those mental traits, and that spirit of devotion to a 
definite purpose and end, which enabled him to pur- 
sue successfully the lines of historic inquiry marked 
out by his father, affe&ing more or less closely large 
numbers of families, comprising one of the wealthiest 
of the wide-spreading industrial centres of our state. 
He was by nature a historian ; and any one led by 
motives of curiosity or of personal interest to exam- 
ine critically the recorded history of Waterbury will, 
I think, be surprised by the evidences of the labori- 
ous personal investigations to ascertain necessary 
fa&s, and so far as was possible by persistent efforts 
to gather them personally, and from the original 
records. 

To say nothing of the gathering of historical fa&s, 
the labor of acquiring the traditions of a country side 
through half a dozen populous manufacturing towns, 
and the preparation for the press of the biographical 
sketches of a large number of business men, was 
great and exhausting when added to the already 
heavy burdens of a busy physician. The history of 
Waterbury forms a compact volume of 600 pages, 
with thirty portraits and many local views, engraved 
on steel, and was in itself not a small undertaking 
for one who could devote to it his entire time; but 
when we consider the very extended research required 
to trace out the natives of Waterbury who had 
removed to other States, we can form perhaps a just 
estimate of the relative magnitude of the labor 
expended upon even so small a work, carried on as it 
was under the pressure of public duties, as well as of 
professional and other literary labor. 
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That this arduous work was continued under very 
discouraging circumstances, while it daily grew upon 
his hands, was evident to those near enough to 
observe; and they could but admire and wonder at 
the courage and perseverance with which, under so 
many difficulties, he completed his self-imposed task. 

I have been familiar with a considerable number of 
histories of towns and counties in New England, but 
I know of none with the same limited scope that are 
more valuable than this. Indeed, I may say without 
fear of contradi&ion, that the beneficent influences 
upon a New England community, of such a chronicle 
of the facfts and opinions that were coincident with 
the laying of the foundations of society, and which in 
future generations shall mark in its successive edi- 
tions the changes of an advancing civilization, cannot 
be over-estimated. 

Not by any means the least important of the his- 
torical work accomplished by Dr. Bronson, was the 
interesting series of historical and biographical papers 
pertaining to the medical history of New Haven 
County, and read before this society between Decem- 
ber, 1872, and O&ober, 1876, comprising 150 pages 
of Vol. 2 — including the professional histories of 
eight members of the New Haven Medical Associa- 
tion. He says in a prefatory statement, that in the 
following papers " I have aimed to put in an endur- 
ing form much valuable and often perishable material 
gathered several years ago from many sources — 
records, manuscripts, documents and letters, old 
newspapers, traditions, and living witnesses. 

In their preparation I hoped to make an acceptable 
contribution to general history, and at the same time 
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render a special and much needed service to the med- 
ical profession. 

Before the Revolution there was not much inter- 
course between the different sections of our country. 
A limited coasting trade along the Atlantic border 
brought the commercial classes in the maritime 
towns into frequent contact ; but the benefits of this 
intercourse scarcely extended to the interior. 

Each colony — in many instances each town — was 
to a large extent an isolated community. But the 
war, which broke out in 1775, brought with it great 
changes. It excited the wildest passions ; introduced 
selfishness, corruption, vice, misery," and what in his 
estimation was the worst of all the consequences of 
war, " a deluge of paper money. But," he adds, 
" certain advantages flowed from it." 

The medical profession of the State highly appre- 
ciated the medical histories of Connecticut, as pre- 
pared for us by Dr. Bronson, in the very valuable 
and interesting biographical notices of prominent 
physicians in our early days, and read from time to 
time before this society, as well as other papers on 
the same general subject, printed in the Proceedings 
of the Connecticut Medical Society. They still con- 
tinue to be read as classics by all the medical men of 
the State, whose tastes incline them to preserve the 
historical literature of their profession ; but unfortu- 
nately, owing to the very limited edition that was 
published, these papers, being out of print, are no 
longer generally obtainable. 

Speaking further of the " days of the Revolution " 
and the formative stages of the medical profession in 
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those turbulent times, he says, " Large bodies of men 
were gathered from every quarter and associated for 
military purposes ; and to supply them with food and 
clothing, arms and equipments, an extended internal 
trade was required. The sections near and remote 
were for the first time brought face to face, and bound 
together in desperate endeavor for a common obje&. 
Men who had before been strangers became co- 
workers and personal friends. Though the standard 
of morality was debased, they learned well the 
advantages of union, of combined effort, and social 
intercourse which they were slow to forget. The 
accomplishments which individuals in high positions 
possessed became by contact and the magnetism of 
superior natures common property, and reproduced 
their like. Emulation was excited and society 
enlightened, and in a certain sense improved and 
refined. 

There were in the army a few. accomplished and 
many respectable physicians and surgeons who wit- 
nessed and shared the benefits of united effort — of 
familiar professional intercourse — and who, when 
peace returned, feared the disintegration and depress- 
ing influences of isolation. It was to prevent this 
disastrous result to a fine body of medical men, who 
had largely contributed to the success of the colonial 
armies in the field, and the independence of these 
United States among the nations of the world, that 
our army surgeons resolved themselves into county 
and State organizations to promote professional excel- 
lence, as well as to maintain, for the benefit of the 
whole country, the nucleus of what they saw was to 
become one of the learned and most useful professions 
upon our continent.' y 
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As a writer upon finance and political economy. 
Dr. Bronson's opinions have always been received 
with great respedl wherever they have become known. 
He was an advocate of hard money. His father also 
was a local authority on financial questions, and 
established the first bank in Waterbury, of which he 
was always the president during his life ; and many 
of the Bronson name, in this and other States, have 
acquired renown as financiers, or as editors of finan- 
cial journals and leading newspapers outside of New 
England. 

Dr. Bronson has read before this society several 
papers upon financial topics, which have been pub- 
lished in its archives, and have attracted wide atten- 
tion, — and I have high authority for saying that 
these papers, or any one of them, would be sufficient 
to establish a brilliant reputation for any writer upon 
financial questions. 

I need not remind the society that in 1863 he read 
before this body, at convenient intervals, a very 
remarkable series of papers, having for its title as a 
completed publication, "A Historical Account of 
Connecticut Currency, Continental Money, and the 
Finances of the Revolution" pp. 192 — forming about 
one-half of the first volume of the society's transac- 
tions. 

Ten years afterward, he read before you a sup- 
plementary paper entitled, " The Money Problem 
Again" — which was perhaps more easily understood 
by the popular mind, but the first series was of 
greater importance historically. 
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I had proposed to myself to insert here an abstract 
of certain pages from the " Money Problem/' in 
which I was interested, but it occurs to me that while 
I am not competent to generalize profitably upon the 
subject, the members of the society are all familiar 
with Dr. Bronson's financial views as set forth so 
fully in the valuable papers he has from time to time 
presented here. A financial authority and a close 
student of political economy,* whose intimate relations 
with Dr. Bronson qualified him to form a valuable 
opinion, said of him : 

" He took a deep interest in the currency question 
during the whole period between the passage of the 
Legal-Tender AA and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. To him it was a practical question of the 
deepest import, affe&ing in the most serious manner 
the prosperity, welfare and happiness of the people of 
this country. He clearly foresaw the dreadful evils 
and disasters that must inevitably result from that 
legislation. 

There was never any doubt in his mind, from the 
day that measure passed Congress until the final 
catastrophe, as to what the result of that legislation 
would be. He condemned it as an economic blunder 
of the greatest magnitude, but it was more than that 
to him; and as a patriot he felt and deplored the 
injury it was to be to our finances through the evils 
growing out of the war ; and as a man he sympa- 
thized with those who lost their property by the 
insidious working of an irredeemable legal-tender 
paper money ; and because most of them would never 
comprehend how their misfortunes came upon them." 

* Mr. George A. Butler. 
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Favored as he was by fortune and the circum- 
stances of his birth, surrounded by the happy results 
of wise and successful mechanical combinations, 
pushed to the utmost limits of artistic development 
by abundant capital and skill, we can see by what 
an easy grade he became wealthy without exertion. 
Forming his views of finance in such a school, where 
every scrap of metal was made to yield up its equiva- 
lent of the gold basis that was in it, he could have 
come naturally to no other conviction than the one 
he so often expressed in respedl to the financial con- 
duct of our late war, to wit : that the war could have 
been as speedily and as successfully brought to a 
conclusion on a specie basis as it was on a basis of 
paper money — in either case the accumulation of an 
immense debt was the inevitable result. The opin- 
ions of wise men differed widely, however, on this, 
question, and do still differ ; but it is probable that 
the majority of our people favored the use of a green- 
back currency. Dr. Bronson attached himself to the 
Herbert Spencer school of political economists. They 
agree in their statements as to the shockingly deplor- 
able condition in which are all existing things — 
church and state and social organizations. They 
leave us in no doubt as to what really ought to be the 
aElual condition of the entire population of the world. 
But they give us no idea of what is a possible and 
practicable working plan, by means of which all 
peoples can be placed on the same elevated plane, in 
such relations as to secure to them universal happi- 
ness. 

Just at this point we may, perhaps, be able to trace 
the beginning of a quality of his mind which, while 
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it was not accompanied by any of those absurd 
vagaries that are commonly supposed by the weak 
to indicate the adoption of infidel principles, and by 
which physicians are thought to be too easily influ- 
enced, there was in the constitution of his mind a 
notable absence of the element of faith as understood 
by the Christian world — that " faith which is the* sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen." Supplying its place, perhaps, if that were 
possible, we find an absorbing reverence for the law 
and the testimony. 

His first requirement was for the fa&s — the proofs 
— and from these he deduced the law. There was in 
his being no sentiment or shadow of irreligion. His 
soul was devout, and his whole life without reproach. 
He was honest, natural and simple-minded in all his 
ways. True in everything which a good conscience 
might approve, he abhorred and detested deceitful 
men, and shams of every sort. Familiar, by pro- 
tradled and repeated systematic study, with history, 
theology and party politics, he had no affinities with 
the two last — considering them as resting upon 
changeable and insecure foundations, and as not 
essential to the highest welfare of mankind. 

Dr. Bronson was always deeply and intelligently 
interested in securing for all the people, free of cost y 
the best common school education, by the best teach- 
ers that could be procured — such an education as 
would best harmonize with the tastes, habits and 
mental needs of the majority of our people ; and for 
them he was always a strenuous advocate of a better 
education, and of a much more practical kind than 
was commonly afforded anywhere. But he was also 
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a decided opponent of the imaginative schemes of 
those dreamers, none too well-educated themselves, 
who desired to see all our common schools grouped 
around Yale College — and so conformed as to consti- 
tute the integral parts of a great University, inter- 
dependent upon each other — while the powerfully 
attractive force of the great central body, causing its 
satellites to revolve in regular orbits about it, would 
represent, in full operation, what has come now to be 
known in some circles as the " University extension n 
plan — by which incentives to acquire the elements of 
a liberal education — a mere smattering of universal 
knowledge — are held out to all as most desirable, 
irrespective of their needs, or of their capacities to 
receive an education. 

The disappointing and unsatisfying fruits of this 
system, designed to offer to all our youth a free 
classical and scientific education, are to day painfully 
apparent ; and our present system of free High School 
education has come to be deprecated by an increasing 
number of the best informed minds, as a system of 
education that does not educate — and as being in no 
sense adapted to supply the vital needs of that large 
class whose lot in life will compel them to earn their 
support by manual labor, or its equivalent. For 
entertaining and defending these views he was vio- 
lently assailed by anonymous but well known per- 
sons, whose unwillingness to endorse their crude 
notions by printing them over their true signatures 
can no longer be regarded with surprise. But he was 
sustained as to the intrinsic validity of his opinions 
by his abiding conviction, that whatever theories men 
may adopt concerning the development of the human 
intellect, any departures from the laws of mind, in 
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the natural processes of its growth, can only result in 
irreparable injury and disappointment. 

And now, the melancholy pleasure is allowed to 
those who labored by his side so many years ago in 
the interests of true education, to note on every hand 
expressions of useless regrets that his wise counsels 
were not permitted to prevail. 

While Dr. Bronson's mental powers, both analyti- 
cal and synthetical, were naturally of a high order, 
they were largely increased by the incessant demands 
made upon them ; their growth, under the general 
law, being stimulated by those demands for work, and 
by the performance of it. With a retentive memory 
for fadls, he possessed in marked degree what is 
known as the scientific mind, — and having been always 
a student of the physical sciences, he was capable of 
justly considering, from almost any point of view, the 
physical problems that might be presented to it. The 
steady equipoise with which he firmly held for judg- 
ment the evenly balanced scales of argument, each 
at times perhaps more weighty than the other, indi- 
cated the highly judicial qualities of his mind — a 
mind fortified by a comprehensive knowledge of the 
principles of jurisprudence, as well as of statutory 
law. So that, if he had not been the great physician 
that he was, in the broadest sense of that term, it 
naturally follows that he would have chosen the legal 
profession, and would have become a great constitu- 
tional lawyer, — or one of the distinguished jurists of 
our land, — and could have worn with adequate dignity 
and grace the honors of its highest judicial position. 

In view of his great natural endowments, and of 
his remarkable acquisitions in learning, such a pre- 
5 
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di&ion might safely have been foreshadowed in the 
masterful manner in which he used the English lan- 
guage, (and he was not ignorant of foreign tongues) 
— in the critical choice of words, — in the judgment 
and good taste shown in the formation of his sen- 
tences, — in the strategical skill with which his argu- 
ments were constructed and applied, — and lastly, in 
the convincing power of his rhetoric, and the accu- 
mulating force of his language, increased by the very 
deliberate manner of his utterance, — all combining to 
compel, as it were, his auditors to adopt as their own 
the conclusions previously reached through the logi- 
cal deductions of his own mind. 

It is almost half a century since the day I was first 
made known to him, and I remember the occasion as 
one never to be forgotten ; for during all this long 
period of close and almost daily intercourse, there 
was never even the shadow of a cloud between us. 
It was a period of confiding and unbroken friendship 
which was to me most delightful and profitable. 

Honest, natural and simple in his character and 
tastes, — sincere in every manifestation, — unreserved 
in all declarations of his opinions if he uttered them 
at all, — loyal to every known duty or obligation, his 
simple word could not be strengthened by his bond. 

His business transactions were conducted with 
exactness of accounting, and upon a basis of strictest 
integrity ; while he would retain nothing that could 
be rightfully claimed by another. 

Respe&ed and admired by his own profession, he 
enjoyed in an unusual degree the public esteem and 
confidence. 

Like other men of wealth who have suffered in 
the estimation of the public whom they did not take 
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into their confidence in the management of their 
affairs, and whose right hand has not been permitted 
to know what was done by his left hand — who pre- 
ferred in other words to keep his private affairs from 
the public knowledge, Dr. Bronson was regarded by 
some who did not know him well as being parsimo- 
nious. 

In my judgment of his character nothing could well 
be farther from the truth. He knew the value of 
money ; he also knew the average qualities of men. 
Moreover, he was not ignorant of the injuries so often 
sustained by communities and individuals, through 
thoughtless benefa&ions for objects which were either 
not then needed, or which communities and individ- 
uals could well enough provide for themselves. With 
his right hand he gave to Yale College eighty-six 
thousand dollars toward founding a professorship of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology — to the New 
Haven Hospital he gave twenty thousand dollars, and 
to the Hospital at Waterbury he gave ten thousand 
dollars. 

But with his left hand he privately distributed 
annually thousands of dollars among needy people 
more or less, or not at all related to him; and the 
continuance of these pensions and legacies remains a 
verbal charge upon his estate, and is voluntarily 
assumed by his heirs. Mortgages upon property of 
other needy friends upon which he had for years paid 
the interest are no longer to be found. In other cases, 
permanent repairs to homesteads were ordered, no one 
knew by whom. And in still other directions the 
landscape has been made to blossom, under the ben- 
eficent guidance of his bounteous left hand, and many 
grateful hearts have been made glad. 
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In presenting to the public, and to such members 
of the medical profession as may see them, these 
sketches of Dr. Bronson, and his letters written at 
Montreal to the Albany Committee in 1832 upon the 
subject of the epidemic of Asiatic cholera then 
prevalent in Canada, it is deemed unnecessary to call 
attention to the great advances which have been 
made in every department of medical science since 
they were written — more than sixty years ago — 
particularly in bacteriology, which at that time had 
no existence, but also, and mainly, in pathology and 
therapeutics, with both of which branches of study 
Dr. Bronson was, during the years of his active life, 
constantly occupied. 

Those also, who were by many years his juniors 
in the profession, may be interested to know that, 
although not a microscopist, he was an appreciative 
student of whatever has been published on bacteri- 
ology in late years, since 1849 5 — anc ^ slow-going as 
he always was, and admitting with reluctance what- 
ever was doubtful, and requiring demonstrative 
proof whenever that was possible, he yet looked 
hopefully forward to microscopical research as offer- 
ing possibly a future field of discovery as to the 
causes of several epidemic diseases, the most promi- 
nent of which were typhoid fever and Asiatic cholera. 

During that and the years immediately following, 
the questions as to the origin and nature of these two 
diseases were very often discussed in our medical 
meetings ; and there were not wanting those who 
fancied they saw a connection between them, and it 
was only by a process of exclusion that the question 
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was finally narrowed down to the very indefinite and 
unsatisfactory conclusion that the causes of these two 
infedlious and contagious diseases were in their 
nature tellural. It was during these discussions that 
I first heard of " fever germs of definite forms float- 
ing in the atmosphere." 

For the better understanding of what I am about 
to mention, and as illustrative of some of the rarer 
qualities of his mental constitution, it may be said 
that, in the discussions of unsettled questions, partic- 
ularly such as related to the medical sciences, it was 
always Dr. Bronson's preference to be for the time 
associated with some friend holding opinions in direct 
opposition to his own — with some one for whose 
qualities of mind and heart he could entertain the 
highest resped and esteem. With such a contestant 
he delighted to study, even for many weeks, any 
questions of common interest. 

Any presentation therefore of the historical rela- 
tions of Dr. Bronson to the invasion of our hemi- 
sphere by Asiatic cholera in 1832, would be incom- 
plete which did not include within its scope some 
notice of his intimate personal friend, and zealous 
colleague in after years, Charles Hooker — born 1799 
— Yale, 1820 — M.D. 1823, an( i professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology from 1838 until his decease in 1863. 
Living for many years near each other ill the same 
street, these men of congenial minds, but dissimilar 
tastes and habits of thought, became intimate and 
inseparable friends. With daily opportunities for 
the interchange of thoughts, they formed an element 
of great strength and commanding influence in our 
small professional community, while each of them 
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enjoyed the affectionate personal regard of the entire 
body. 

In the year 1865, Professor Bronson' read before 
the Connecticut Medical Society, an exceedingly 
interesting sketch of his deceased friend Charles 
Hooker, from which I quote his language describing 
the experiences of the latter in the treatment of 
cholera in the epidemic of 1832, as most valuable and 
instructive in themselves, and quite germane to the 
historical character of this paper ; but more especially 
because of the clear reflected light, which at this 
great distance of time they cast upon the modern 
germ theory of disease, as now enunciated and 
taught by the foremost bacteriologists of our time — 
but which, it may still be said, are held subjudice by 
many of the best educated medical men. 

Since the death of Dr. Hooker, favorable opinions 
have been often and freely expressed, regarding the 
advanced views held by him as to the causation and a 
more philosophical treatment of a number of important 
diseases, then but imperfeCtly understood ; but 
strengthened as these views were by the logical 
reasoning of his friend Bronson, they became, and 
still remain the settled therapeutic theories of some 
of our best praCtitioners. In the course of his 
remarks, Dr. Bronson said of him : " Though some 
physicians, as was to have been expeCted, were accus- 
tomed to smile at the persistency with which he 
urged his peculiar views and methods of treatment, 
they were very favorably received, and generally 
adopted, particularly by the younger members of the 
profession. His chosen remedies and favorite modes 
of management are now (1865) in common use in 
this seCtion of the State. Perhaps his opinions modi- 
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fied the practice which prevails to-day, more than 
those of any man who has lately lived among us." 

In this cautiously expressed opinion, I am confi- 
dent that most, if not all of the living contemporaries 
of Dr. Charles Hooker in that day, would have 
heartily concurred. 

What is, however, of greater historical interest to 
us in this connection, is the relations which Hooker 
sustained to the first invasion of cholera among us, 
and his published report of its course and treatment 
in this city* Of these Dr. Bronson adds : "In the 
summer of 1832, that scourge of the East, the 
epidemic cholera, made its first appearance in New 
Haven. Do&or Hooker took a deep interest in the 
treatment of the new disease, and published an 
account of his experience (jvith it) in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for July 24th, 1833. 
The first twelve cases which came under his notice 
were treated with opium, calomel in frequent small 
doses, stimulants, irritants and external heat, — the 
common practice ; six recovered and six died. The 
next twenty-one cases were managed in a different 
way. Calomel was given in large and frequent doses, 
commencing with twenty, forty or sixty grains. 
Subsequently, from eight to twenty grains were 
administered every hour, or at longer intervals, 
according to the severity of the symptoms. 

At the same time, small and frequent doses of 
tincture of camphor and pieces of ice were ordered, 
and heat and irritants applied externally. But 
calomel, (given in dry powder and followed by a 
teaspoonful of cold water,) was the sheet anchor. 
One patient took two hundred and sixteen grains in 
thirty-six hours with the best results. Of the twenty- 
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one cases managed in this way nineteen recovered. 
The large doses of calomel, instead of producing a 
cathartic effedt, allayed vomiting and purging, and 
completely suspended peristaltic adtion, as proved by 
the application of the ear to the abdomen. 

If in six or eight hours intestinal motion was not 
resumed, mild laxatives were employed." 

Before quoting further from Dr. Branson's interest- 
ing biographical sketch of his friend Hooker, which 
deserves to have had a far wider circulation than it 
has yet met with among the profession of our own 
country, no apology need be offered for resuming 
here the history of the cholera epidemic of 1849, °f 
which Dr. Bronson was personally cognizant. 

Speaking now, however, from my own limited 
experience as one of the younger physicians, I may 
state that the sickness of that year which occupied 
their attention very early in the spring, and was 
almost universally prevalent, was an unmanageable 
form of dysentery, attended from the first with 
marked typhoid symptoms, rapidly proving fatal in 
many instances, and being quickly merged into a 
fully developed epidemic of cholera. 

In the retrospective opinions of many physicians, 
the fatal sickness of the year was considered to have 
been a strange intermingling of typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery and Asiatic cholera, from the beginning. 

With the exception of Professor Hooker and two or 
three others, all the physicians of the city who had 
cholera patients treated them in the manner already 
described, with opium in repeated doses, and small 
doses of calomel. If any of these cases recovered, 
they must have been very few, for at this distance 
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of time I am unable to recall any recoveries among 
them. 

The cholera visited us again, with increasing 
mortality, in the years 1854 and 1855. It was 
managed as heretofore in various ways, and with 
similar results. Dr. Hooker's treatment, modified 
by himself now, to the administration of a single dose 
of sixty grains of dry calomel, followed by a teaspoon- 
ful of water, was adopted by many more physicians 
in the city and throughout the state, and was almost 
without an exception successful. It was relied upon 
with great confidence by those who used it, empyrical 
as it most certainly was. Speculating in later days 
as to the true significance of the phenomena which 
occurred under our own critical observation, but 
without the power of analysis, we coul'd only say, it 
was simply nature's method of announcing, in her 
own unmistakable language, a half discovered scien- 
tific truth of the greatest magnitude and importance. 

If only there had been among us at that time, I 
hear some one saying, a mind fitted for the elucida- 
tion of all the hidden problems of nature, — trained in 
the modern methods of scientific research, what 
wonderful results might have been at once realized ! 
Not so. 

The conditions necessary for the perfecting of such 
a scientific discovery as many may now think the 
facts observed plainly led up to, did not then exist. 
A new and unknown contagious and infectious dis- 
ease, that appears upon the continent only at rare 
and uncertain intervals, leaving death and destruction 
in its path, disappearing when its work is ended, as 
suddenly as it came, offers few opportunities for its 
continued and philosophical investigation. 
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Life is too short, — and the successive generations 
of mankind are not long enough for the study and 
solution of all the mysteries of Nature. 

The established fa& of recent years, that the 
mercurial chloride is probably the most effective, and 
certainly the safest germicide known, had of course 
not been recognized by ba&eriologists half a century 
ago, for as yet there were none, — but the wonderful 
success of the purely empyrical treatment of Asiatic 
cholera with a single large dose of this mercurial, 
better known as calomel, served as the text and basis 
for numerous discussions by our two friends, while 
they both lived, as to what was the true philosophy of 
the infinitely great results of so simple a mode of 
procedure. 

From the earliest records of popular beliefs, down 
to the present hour, it has been assumed by mankind, 
and advocated with a degree of obstinate persistence 
equalled only by the intellectual darkness which 
prevailed, that all foul smelling odors which could 
scarcely be inhaled without danger of suffocation, 
were thereby valuable as potent disinfectants of dis- 
ease. Amulets and charms of disgusting forms and 
materials were relied upon for protection against the 
infection of disease. A chemical combination of an 
irrespirable gas, chlorine, with lime, used extensively 
in the arts, has been supposed, because of its power- 
fully nauseous odor, to be not only a deodorizer, 
overcoming all other smells, but as being able by 
virtue of its irrespirable odor to destroy the infectious 
nature of a communicable contagious disease. So it 
has come about that, by mistaking the use of lan- 
guage and the proper definition of words, the chloride 
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of lime has acquired, through its power to mask 
odors, a false reputation as a destroyer of the infec- 
tion of disease. 

Does not every enlightened student of nature know 
that the only real disinfectants are cleanliness and 
ventilation, or the destruction by fire of all fomites ? 
And should a molecule of infectious material escape 
from confinement, that it is caught up by a freely 
moving atmosphere, and combining with equivalents 
of oxygen or other neutralizing elements of the air, 
enters into new combinations with the atmospheric 
constituents, and becomes, instead of a menace to 
human health and life, a natural stimulus to every 
form of vegetable and animal perfection ? 



Although a quarter of a century has passed since 
the inaugural address by Doctor Bronson, as President 
of the Connecticut Medical Society, was made, cir- 
cumstances indicate that it can be profitably read by 
the present generation. 

SCIENCE AS A HELPER ; INHERITANCE AS A HINDRANCE J 
DEATH AS A CONSERVATOR. 

The Annual Address delivered before the Convention, May 25th, 1870, 

By the President of the Society \ 

HENRY BRONSON, M.D. 

Mr. President a?id Gentlemen, Members of the Medical Society : 

Medicine as a Science, or scientific medicine, has been 
steadily, or with slight interruptions, improving since the 
dawn of civilization, and during the present century has made 
rapid progress. Facts from many departments of inquiry have 
been collected and classified, nature has been interrogated by 
experiment, laws have been ascertained and principles settled. 
Hundreds or thousands of enthusiastic, tireless workers of 
every age and in different countries have devoted their strength 
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and lives to the study. Whatever energy, patience and talent, 
aided by the best methods and fittest appliances, could accom- 
plish, has been done. 

Anatomy is a branch of medical science which has been 
prosecuted with complete success, and so far as it relates to the 
human subject little remains to be known. In the interesting 
department of Comparative Anatomy, however, without a 
knowledge of which the human form has little significance, 
there is yet work enough — enough certainly for the genera- 
tions of this century and the next. In Microscopical Anatomy, 
which seeks to know the minute structure of organisms, won- 
derful conquests have been made, but still greater marvels may 
yet be disclosed. It is not easy to assign limits to that which 
human persistence, skillful manipulation and improved instru- 
ments may accomplish in this particular field of inquiry. Nor 
has Physiology, the science of normal living actions, withheld 
its contributions to scientific medicine. Almost within my own 
memory, it has come out of the nebulous state, and from an 
unpropitious beginning has already taken a high rank. Con- 
sidered in its wider meaning and embracing Comparative 
Physiology, it is at this moment one of the most pregnant and 
hopeful of the sciences, giving or promising important aid in 
the solution of difficult problems. Of Botan}', another of the 
so-called collateral sciences, embracing within its scope plants 
of priceless value in prescription, I need only speak as the 
chosen pursuit of many zealous and competent men whose 
labors have been crowned with distinguished success. 

Pre-eminent among the medical sciences stands Chemistry. 
It has been cultivated with unintermitting assiduity, and a 
courage that has never faltered. The highest order of genius 
has been devoted to it, and extraordinary results have been 
obtained. It has contributed largely to scientific medicine, 
and imposed on the profession obligations which can neither 
be forgotten or discharged. Its power and utility have been 
displayed in the analysis of drugs, the isolation of their active 
principles, and the modification and improvement of the latter 
by combination. The discovery of the remarkable class of 
substances known as the alkaloids, of which that impatient 
and revolutionary agent, nitrogen, is the characteristic ingre- 
dient, is due to the chemists. A large proportion of our active 
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remedies are now chemicals, the products of the laboratory. 
The copiousness and variety of our Materia Medica as compared 
with that of our fathers must be ascribed to our friends of the 
retort and test-tube. 

Nor has chemistry been content with these outer, material 
conquests. Adventurous, confident, sometimes audacious, it 
has essayed to explain the mysteries of the inner, organic 
world. Denying the existence of a distinctive vital principle ; 
assuming the living form to be composed of chemical materi- 
als, built up, endowed and preserved by simple chemical force, 
and finally destroyed by chemical action, it has attempted to 
trace the steps and explain the cause of every movement. 
Nor have its promises been without a show of performance. 
In pursuance of a well-defined purpose, its cultivators have, 
with unequaled diligence and a complete mastery of science, 
sought to know the composition, phenomena and laws of 
organized bodies. Remarkable results have followed. The 
elementary constituents of organic matter have been exactly 
determined. The atomic constitution of several of its simpler 
compounds (those chiefly which are destitute of nitrogen and 
incapable of life) such as starch, sugar, fat, gum, has been 
clearly shown. By chemical agency, starch is easily converted 
into sugar, and urea and several other organic bodies formed 
from inorganic materials. That the difficult questions presented 
might be satisfactorily answered, all the substances, solids, 
fluids and gases, which are taken into the system ,as supplies, 
or which escape from it as detritus or refuse, have been ana- 
lyzed and weighed, while the several changes wrought during 
the transit have been carefully noted. According to the liberal 
estimate of Professor Draper, a man of ordinary size receives 
annually, say, eight hundred pounds, avoirdupois, of dry food, 
eight hundred pounds of oxygen, and fifteen hundred pounds 
of water, in all more than a ton and a half; and if his weight 
be stationary, loses by the alimentary canal, kidneys, skin and 
lungs, in the form of non-assimilated matters, urea, carbonic 
acid and water, an equal amount. Every element taken from 
the world outside is restored to it. The organism can re- 
arrange atoms or molecules, decompose, recompose and reha- 
bilitate compound bodies, but create nothing, destroy nothing. 
Note the facts. 
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A plant lives on inorganic matter — water, carbonic acid and 
ammonia chiefly — : heat and light furnishing the extraneous 
force required. An animal receives into its body organic, 
highly elaborated, nutritive substances — substances surcharged 
with chemical force loosely combined and easily appropriated — 
converts them first into plastic material, then into living tissue, 
and lastly into lifeless, inorganic matter which, spent of its use- 
ful qualities, is cast off. By the last conversion, or during the 
descent from the organic to the inorganic state, a vast amount 
of "stored up force " is, as in the case of a falling body, liber- 
ated, metamorphosed and utilized. This, like that generated 
by the gravitating clock-weight or a bent spring, is employed 
to work the machinery of life. The force thus used manifests 
itself as muscular, or digestive, or hepatic, or nervous force, 
etc., or as heat, sensation, emotion, etc. How this change 
happens — how chemical affinity becomes vital power — we 
know not. Nor do we know how this same affinity is converted 
into heat and light by combustion, or into electricity by the 
galvanic apparatus. We understand, however, some of the 
conditions which are necessary. That oxygen plays an im- 
portant part in all these processes is apparent. Oxygen is a 
powerful chemical agent, and the great instrument of change itk 
the natural world, pulling down the forms which other agencies 
build up. It is taken into the system in enormous quantity,, 
in weight equal to the dry food received, and diffused through- 
out all the tissues. The effect of a substance so energetic, let 
loose in such abundance among the reeking, unstable com- 
pounds of the body, must be in a high degree subversive in its 
action, unless controlled by vital power. Thus controlled — 
put in harness, as it were — it becomes not only an efficient 
worker, but an obedient, humble servant. Always at hand, it 
in some way, by permission, unites with the carbon contained 
in the food, the carbonic acid which appears in the expired 
air furnishing proof of the union. By this combination, 
heat, or its probable equivalent in other forces, is constantly 
evolved. The heat increases mobility, facilitates change 'and. 
keeps the body warm ; the other forces are mechanical and 
vital — muscular, digestive, cerebral, etc. * * Whatever amount 
ot power an organism expends in any shape is the correlate and 
equivalent of a power that was taken into it from without.' r " 
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[See Spencer's Principles of Biology.] It is contended that the 
carbon consumed undergoes a true combustion. The whole 
of the "stored up* ' force disengaged is just equal to that 
which is given out when an equal amount of carbon is 
" burned/ ' whether within or without the body. According 
to the theory, this combustive process disintegrates and 
destroys portions of vital substance, solid or fluid ; organic 
matter runs down : parts die and are rejected that the remain- 
ing whole may live. The explanation is ingenious and plaus- 
ible in a high degree. 

The vital structure is an apparatus so contrived and equipped 
as to convert inorganic or dead organic into living matter, 
physical into vital force. It effects this by means of an inher- 
ent, special endowment. This endowment is a force, sui 
generis, wholly distinct from those which govern inanimate 
matter — correlated with them if you please, but as distinct 
from them as they are from each other. Of its primal source 
we are wholly ignorant ; but that it made its appearance subse- 
quently to the material forces, geological facts well nigh 
prove. Unlike the latter, it is not necessary to the existence of 
matter. As we know it, this force always has its beginning in 
a pre-existing organism, but whether or not a creative act 
introduced it in the first instance, science does not inform us. 
In our experience, it is associated exclusively with an organ- 
ized system, in connection with which it multiplies, develops 
and perpetuates itself. No known arrangement of material 
agencies, no artificial combination of appliances, has yet been 
able to evoke it ; at least, this is my belief. A living organ- 
ism must be provided before the first or initial step can be 
taken. Generation does not originate but only continues 
existence. Chemistry has wrought marvels, but up to this 
time has not endowed with life a single particle of matter. I 
may be mistaken, but these are my convictions after having 
examined the facts. I do not claim that " spontaneous gene- 
ration/ ' so called, is impossible, but that it has not been 
proved. 

To say that vital force is nothing more than chemical force 
slightly disguised, as those chemists whose minds have been 
too exclusively occupied by their own science often do, is with- 
out warrant, and an abuse of language. With as much pro- 
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priety might it be claimed that the force expended in the 
formation of a crystal is vital force. The two are easily dis- 
tinguished. Each has its appointed sphere, and acts in its own 
way ; each produces compounds and phenomena and groupings 
of the latter which are peculiar and specific. Nor do they exer- 
cise a divided sway. In its own proper field of action, each 
rules supreme so long as it rules at all. In the cases in which 
one disappears, and the other is installed in its place, there is 
no union or blending, but a true metamorphosis and conversion. 
Why overlook all these and many other proofs of a diverse 
nature ? Why contend that one does the work of both, or 
that the other has no existence ? The proficient in chemistry 
will not permit the physiologist to enter his laboratory, and to 
insist without protest that the force which there rules is not 
chemical, but vital — that the chemical principle, so-called, is a 
myth, or plays a secondary and subordinate part in every case, 
and that vitality acting under new conditions is the true cause 
of every phenomenon. Chemists who are jealous of their own 
rights should not claim for themselves what they are unwilling 
to yield to others. 

Though the collateral sciences have sometimes suffered from 
misdirected labor, it cannot be denied that they have reared 
vast and solid structures of natural truth. In the matter of 
work, they have done their part, but has practical medicine 
been profited to the extent expected ? Has the latter, as a 
general rule, been able to appropriate and utilize the important 
facts which have been placed within its reach ? With all our 
new acquisitions, can we prolong life, cut short disease, or 
restore health with any certainty ? Are our methods of cure 
as much superior to those of our fathers as our science is more 
complete ? Has the healing art kept pace with the other arts 
which owe their advanced position to modern discovery ? To 
all these questions — I say it with sorrow, not with shame — a 
negative answer must be returned. Too often have we been 
unable to make our greater knowledge contribute in any con- 
siderable degree to our resources, or indeed to connect it with 
the ends for which we labor. Hence there is often a broad gulf 
between our science and our practice. Anatomy, Physiology, 
Microscopy, Chemistry, etc., do not qualify us to foretell with- 
out error the course of events in the interior of the system, 
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especially when the natural actions have been suspended or 
perverted by disease. Not knowing what events may turn up, 
we can make no adequade provision against impending dan- 
gers. Often they come upon us suddenly and unexpectedly 
when no preparation was possible. The thick darkness which 
hangs over the future of us all, no mortal eye, no human 
sagacity, has yet penetrated. Sometimes a man drops dead in 
the street when no one knew he was ill, and when the scalpel 
makes no important disclosure. Another sinks rapidly from a 
slight injury or surgical operation, or other seemingly insuf- 
ficient cause. These accidents, so-called, or special provi- 
dences, as many suppose, do not occur in the inorganic world. 
The physicist often knows as much of the future as the past. 
Foreseeing what will happen, he can anticipate and forestall 
events. The chemist will tell you distinctly how a familiar 
substance will behave when submitted to experiment — carbon- 
ate of lime for instance, when placed in dilute sulphuric acid. 
Consequently, he can provide without accident for whatever 
may come. Taking a bold stand, he can not only predict con- 
fidently, but bring prophecy to pass. 

It is otherwise with the physician. He hesitates, and if he 
is wise speaks cautiously, trembling for results. However well 
he may know a family of children, he cannot tell how they 
will be affected by exposure to scarlet fever, what course the 
disease will take, how opium, calomel or capsicum may influ- 
ence its progress, or what the sequels may be in each case. 
The same remedy, given apparently under the same circum- 
stances, will not always produce the same effects. Embar- 
rassed with doubt, he cannot prescribe without anxiety for 
severe sickness, not knowing what a day or an hour may bring 
forth. If prudent, he temporizes and palliates till the sky 
clears up ; waits for developments, watches symptoms and 
proceeds warily, feeling that his feet are on slippery ground. 
If he give medicine, his efforts are at first tentative. It is not 
till the disease assumes a regular type — till life returns to 
familiar channels, and the end can be seen — that his step 
becomes assured. Suppose in a critical case he pursue a 
bolder course, and attempts to arrest morbid action by strong 
practice. Whilst he waits with painful solicitude for suitable 
effects, straining his eyes to catch the faintest glimpse of a 
6 
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coming change, he cannot but notice that events come and go 
at their own sweet will, or are guided by a hand stronger than 
his. Dimly discerned behind the curtain, there sits a dreaded, 
unrelenting, mysterious power which resists his efforts and 
thwarts his aims. Against such odds, is it strange that the 
physician gives up the contest, or seeks refuge in what is 
termed the expectant method — a method which follows hope- 
fully and submissively instead of taking the lead and cleaving 
a way for escape? It is certain that the practitioner can 
sometimes best serve the sick by curbing his impatience, and 
declining to interfere. Pursuing this course, he gives his atten- 
tion to minor points, and waits for new revelations, trusting 
for safety to movements which he does not comprehend, and 
which he can neither initiate or delay. I know not a more 
painful situation, or one better calculated to humble a proud, 
self-sufficient man than that of the trusted medical adviser 
who, comprehending the danger, is obliged to sit by the 
bedside of sickness, the observed of all, without lifting a 
finger. 

The limited influence of our art — its complete subordina- 
tion to a higher law — is well illustrated by the uniformity 
which characterizes sickness and death. Not only do all men 
die, but each dies of some particular disease which we are 
taught to resist, and which the world thinks we ought to cure. 
The causes of mortality act with so much regularity that the 
rate of the latter may be precisely known. On the fact that 
out of a thousand persons of a given age, a certain number 
will die annually, in spite of the healing art, the system of 
life insurance is founded. That the risk may be accurately 
computed is proved by the practice of business men who issue 
life-policies at fixed prices, staking their dollars on the result. 
They do not find their calculations overturned by supposed 
improvements in medicine. Or, if we take a particular disease 
indigenous to a country, the deaths from it ' will be found to 
bear a nearly uniform ratio to the deaths from all diseases. For 
consumption, this ratio in Connecticut is about one to six and 
a third. But the death rate among a people does not seem to 
be dependent on any of the usual forms of sickness. Were 
phthisis, typhoid fever, dysentery, cholera infantum, etc., to 
become wholly extinct, I suppose that new disorders equally 
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destructive to the same classes as nearly the same age would 
be introduced. A sweeping epidemic which proves fatal to 
large numbers is usually followed by unwonted health. It 
weeds out the vitally infirm, killing off those who would 
soon have perished from other causes. The decreased mor- 
tality which is the immediate result makes up for the previous 
increase, leaving the rate for the whole period unaffected. 

It cannot be said that our insufficiency as physicians and 
frequent defeat are due to any lack of ability, or courage, or 
persistence in the profession. We have had in our ranks our 
full proportion of eminent men — men of profound judgment 
and gifted intellect. Trained to their vocation, they are keen 
observers and cautious reasoners. No class of workers has 
surpassed them in industry, zeal and self-sacrifice. The phe- 
nomena of disease, its origin, history, characteristics, compli- 
cations and results have been studied with determined resolu- 
tion. Remedies have been sought the world over, and their 
properties and effects carefully examined ; while skillful 
therapeutists have spent their lives in the endeavor to apply 
them to practice. Facts, so-called, have been accumulated in 
bewildering profusion, and books written nearly enough to 
freight a planet. 

All these things well considered lead to the conclusion that 
a wrong estimate has been put upon the difficulties of our art. 
These difficulties are extraordinary in kind and degree, and 
wholly different from those met with in the physical world. 
For them and their invincible character, our profession is not 
responsible. The nature of the obstacles which confront us at 
every step not only account for our short-comings, bnt vindi- 
cate us fully. Though often overmatched, considering the 
heavy load which has been placed upon us, we need not be 
ashamed. This conceded, let us no longer foster delusion, 
hoping for the impossible, but endeavor to ascertain what are 
the hindrances to the healing art — what their nature — what 
their causes and extent ? What are the limits of our power to 
cure, and why are we thus limited ? What is the law which 
interposes when more is attempted than can be accomplished ? 
I may not be able to reply to all these questions, but I can 
answer some, and give reasons, perhaps, for not answering 
others. 
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Leaving out of the account some of the simplest organisms, 
animal life in the individual begins with the fertilized ovum, 
or rather with the primitive or embryo-cell which the latter 
incloses. This cell, the product of two other cells called 
sexual, at first a mere speck of semi-fluid, albuminous matter, 
without discernable structure, has at the start but a single 
faculty, that of drawing to itself and appropriating nutritive 
matter, and the force required for transmutation, etc. By 
means of additions thus made, it contrives to gain in size and 
strength, or to grow. Simultaneously with this increase, and 
keeping pace with it, there is differentiation, the parts becom- 
ing unlike. To the eye, the first change is indicated by the 
" segmentation of the yolk." Then comes the "mulberry 
mass," then the "blastodermic membrane,' ' then the "primi- 
tive trace," then the dim outline of central organs, and so on, 
the process up to a certain point being the same in all animals. 
The characters which distinguish the class, order, genus and 
species appear in regular succession. Always impelled by out- 
side influences, the organism is forever in a state of transition, 
passing from one stage to another. Originally simple in form, 
homogeneous in structure, and indefinite in its characters, it 
becomes daily or hourly more complex, more heterogeneous, 
more definite. Out of the confusion formed by continuous 
integration and transformation, the body of the young animal 
at length emerges. Organs, functions and faculties are 
unfolded and elaborated, one after another, till the work is 
complete. This proceeding from the general to the special, 
from a lower to a higher sphere, through successive differen- 
tiations, is called Development or Evolution. This continues 
till the prescribed limit of perfection has been reached, when a 
retrograde movement, not over the line of advancement but 
toward weakness and decay, commences. This downward 
plunge does not seem to be caused, as the chemists suppose, by 
the unresisted action of chemical forces. The end is reached 
through differentiations as regular and distinctive as those 
which marked the ascent, and wholly unlike anything which 
unassisted chemistry can produce. The organism during the 
whole period of its fall is active, not passive. Nor does the 
body wear out, as popular opinion supposes. If wear, so-called, 
is to be measured by waste, then the greater it is the more 
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vigorous the fundtions, and vice versa. Life, in its normal 
state, is in truth strong and adlive in proportion to the expen- 
diture, and to a large extent in consequence of it. Properly- 
speaking, there is no wear in the working of life's machinery, 
and consequently no loss by attrition. The duration of indi- 
vidual existence is determined by vital, not chemical or 
mechanical laws. Immediately, if I mistake not, it depends 
on the limitation which nature has imposed on the power of 
cell-multiplication, by which repairs are effected and the tissues 
renovated. This power, renewed, rejuvenated and refreshed 
by the generative a<5l, is always energetic till maturity is 
reached, when, at the very point of greatest perfe<5lion, and 
when decay seemed most remote, it begins to show weakness 
which gradually increases till cell-genesis and the life which 
depends on it becomes precarious and finally impossible. 

That we may better understand the nature of development, 
I will go back to the fadls which stand at the head of the 
developmental series. However a species may have originated, 
whether it began life as a single cell or as a more complex 
structure, this primitive organism, once in existence, would be 
a<5ted on and modified — its equilibrium disturbed — by environ- 
ing influences. Having, by the supposition, no hereditary 
bias, and restricted only by intrinsic causes and its own essen- 
tial nature, it would of necessity be impelled in the dire<5lion 
given by these influences, or in the line, if you please, of least 
resistance. These outer agencies — air, light, heat, moisture, 
food, etc., adling singly or jointly, would cause new molecular 
arrangements or inner change, and with change would come 
differentiation, the first step of development. A slight change 
in the environment (which is always varying) would cause 
further change in the organism. Thus the second step would 
be taken. Continued change would by the same rule produce 
continued differentiation, ending, under the guidance of the 
constructive principle, in complete development. In this 
manner the living form is pressed forward, and at the same 
time molded and fashioned by external influences, its success- 
ive conditions or history representing and reflecting the latter. 
I shall not follow up this idea ; but the effe<5l of these reac- 
tionary movements and the developmental changes which 
follow is to bring life into greater harmony with the world 
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outside. This harmony — in progressive races more complete 
in each succeeding generation — is made possible by the yield- 
ing, obsequious character of the nascent organism. When the 
latter becomes unyielding — rigid, say, from age — or when its 
answering actions are irregular and spasmodic, as in disease, 
the power of adjustment is lost, harmony ceases, and death 
must soon follow. This correspondence between the organs 
and functions and surrounding agents, so conspicuous in 
nature, and so necessary to animal and vegetal existence, is 
what is called adaptation. 

But that which is most nearly related to my present purpose 
is the fact that modifications of structure, peculiarities of form, 
and bodily qualities of whatever kind and however produced, 
re-appear in the offspring. The first pair, having no inheri- 
tance, would bequeath only their united personal organizations 
as it existed at the time of conception. The second genera- 
tion, commencing life with an hereditary bias, would transmit 
this together with the modifications which personal causes had 
produced. The third and subsequent generations would follow 
the example of the second, each handing down whatever had 
been received, with the alterations and additions which itself 
had supplied. Thus an individual is in structure and function 
but the recapitulation of all that has gone before — an abridge- 
ment of his ancestry and of himself, that is of his own history. 
Uniformity in the environment acting upon successive genera- 
tions would insure uniformity of organization, giving charac- 
ters common to the race, and permanent in proportion to their 
antiquity. During the long life of a species, embracing 
hundreds or thousands of centuries, these characters become, 
as it were, immutable. On the other hand, variableness in the 
outer world is the source of inconstancy in the inner. Incon- 
stant characters are those which distinguish the varieties of a 
species or sub-species. As a general rule they have a feeble 
hold of the organism, have a recent origin, and are easily 
effaced. Fanciers take advantage of this fact when they would 
introduce a new breed. 

Not only is the organization bequeathed, but the order of 
events and the time occupied by each of the several series are 
transmitted, the parental type being preserved. The family 
pattern, whatever it may be, is faithfully copied, and all its 
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modifications successively adopted. In virtue of its inherited 
endowment, the embryo-cell runs a definite career, definite in 
its stages and duration, and definite in every one of its charac- 
teristics. In each step of its progress it is under constraint — 
hemmed in by limits, and bound down by forms which it 
cannot break over. Always starting from the same point, it is 
driven forward helplessly in the course marked out for it ; 
undergoes all the changes and transformations peculiar to its 
kind, and does not fail to arrive at the different stages ' ' on 
time. ,, An unseen influence guides it ; a law which no 
scalpel or microscope or other appliance can reveal, presides 
over it. External violence or internal defects may cut short 
its course, but no cause consistent with healthy movement can 
materially change its direction or hinder its progress. Nor 
can the order fixed by heritage be reversed. Maturity is 
reached by innumerable successive differentiations, every one 
of which is made possible by some preceding differentiation. 

Structure carries with it function, and all the qualities 
which appertain to a living organism.* If the former be inher- 
ited, so are the latter. Each of the organs and faculties 
exhibits the family likeness, follows in the footsteps of its 
predecessors, and acts as it has been accustomed to time out of 
mind, without much reference to present ownership. In truth, 
faculties are handed down entire and without a break from one 
generation to another. Though intermitting in activity, as in 
the sleeping and embryonic states, strictly speaking they never 
die. Appetites, propensities, instincts, aptitudes, tendencies, 
modes of thinking and habits of action, all live in the offspring. 
Not only are the prime facts of individual life determined by 
descent, but minor events, including those dependent proxi- 
mately on the will, have to a large extent the same origin. 
Travelers speak of certain wild birds which, allowing them- 
selves to be approached till experience has taught the danger, 
bear offspring which, untaught, fly away alarmed at the sight 
of man. According to the Westminster Review, referred to by 
Dr. Elam, a dog taught to beg bore a puppy which, though 
taken from its mother at six weeks, spontaneously took to 
begging at the end of seven or eight months. One day it was 
found before a rabbit hutch <c begging' ' for the rabbits. The 
playful acts of the kitten are not those of the mother when 
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grown up, but of the mother in its kittenhood, this fact 
proving that they are not imitative but hereditary. 

In essential points, one's history is written in the embryo- 
cell from which he springs. There will be found the causes of 
the good and evil which attend him. There are planted the 
seeds of disease and decay. If health and long life await him, 
there will be found the reason for them. If the embryo-form 
be imperfect or poorly endowed, a sickly life and: early death 
may be expected. In no event can the stream be purer than 
the fountain. I do not mean to say that a man's personal 
environment i*nd his own spontaneity can have no effect on his 
destiny, but that he starts with specific tendencies, a bias, a 
pressure in the rear which will usually control the result. If 
he begins life with broken machinery or a constitution funda- 
mentally imperfect, the defects can never be repaired. In a 
case of this kind, development may be arrested at any time, 
slight accidents will produce extraordinary effects, certain 
functions will be discharged with difficulty, and fatal disease 
will appear prematurely, perhaps suddenly. Complaints which 
are not commonly hazardous, like measles, whooping cough, 
mumps, etc., may prove mortal. If there be a particular family 
taint or tendency, tuberculous, cancerous, rheumatic, anthritic, 
maniacal, epileptic, apoplectic, calculous, etc., the appropriate 
symptoms will probably show themselves in due time, and at 
about the same age as in the parent.* Sometimes all the issue 
of the same pair will be cut off in infancy by hydrocephalus 
or convulsions, or soon after puberty by consumption. 

Now here lie the difficulties which beset the physician. 
Nearly all the diseases he is called on to treat are, more or less, 

* For the unwelcome ills which come upon us, we are prone to look 
exclusively to outside influences — heat, cold, dampness, changes in the 
weather, errors of diet, poisons in the air, or in our food and drink, etc.,. 
and to forget the causes which are wrapped up in our own bodies. 
Because a chill or sense of chilliness marks the access of a large propor- 
tion of the maladies which afflict humanity, the mistaken masses and 
some poor physicians suppose that clean, cool, fresh air is the great enemy 
of the race, and that "colds," so-called, lay the foundations for most of 
our diseases. It is well to provide, as in most cases we may, for the 
substantial dangers which surround us, but not wise to mistake for them 
those ever-present evils which are connected with a crippled organization 
—evils which are congenital and hereditary, against which no adequate 
provision can be made. 
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openly or otherwise, hereditary. Even those which are appar- 
ently due to personal causes owe their peculiar characteristics 
and perverseness to parentage. Death itself is a heritage. 
Not only that, but the time of its occurrence is fixed approxi- 
mately by descent. With the most perfect organization, and 
under the most favorable circumstances, a man loses his vigor 
at a certain age, grows more and more feeble, and dies when 
his original stock of vitality is exhausted. To appearance he 
is destroyed by some familiar complaint, but really by a cause 
which lies far deeper — a cause which has its roots in the 
remote past. He has run the career of his race ; has reached 
the ancestral limit, and escapes by the avenue which is most 
convenient or accessible. If that had been closed, another 
would have been found. The particular disease is but the 
transient form which the departing life assume^, and to expect 
to cure it, however mild it may at first appear, is not reason- 
able. Medicine in such cases may not be useless, but strong 
drugs are out of place. Other disorders occurring in early or 
middle life, and due to hereditary faults, are often to be 
regarded more as evidence that our years have been numbered 
and will ere long expire, than as temporary perturbations to be 
removed. In these instances, were it possible in appearance 
to restore health, our patients would soon die of other and 
perverser maladies, and we might lose the credit won in pre- 
vious illnesses. There are ph3 T sicians in practice who, if their 
word must be taken, " never lost a case when called in 
season.' ' They are knaves and quacks, and deserve our con- 
tempt as deceivers, no matter what their diplomas may say in 
Latin. All our patients, however adroitly managed, will die 
sooner or later, either under our treatment or that of others 
perhaps equally skillful. If given to vaunting, we may 
promise to cure every disease but the last. Further than this 
we cannot safely go ; more than this our friends cannot reas- 
onably ask. As our power to heal is limited, so is our power 
to slay. Men sick before their time will usually get well 
under almost any treatment, the worst included. 

In one point of view, it may be considered fortunate that we 
know no more of the real significance of our infirmities — no 
more of the prescribed length of our days, and the connection 
which impending diseases have with our final doom. Perfect 
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knowledge might extinguish hope so necessary to our comfort, 
discourage proper effort, and give rise to self-destroying 
despair. Much can be done by suitable medication to remove 
irritation, assuage pain, encourage sleep, and promote the gen- 
eral good, even when recovery is impossible. In all these 
cases, an intelligent, truthful physician is needed in the sick- 
room — needed to keep imposters out, if for nothing else. 

Purposely in my preceding remarks have I omitted to notice 
certain apparent irregularities in the law of descent. Those 
permanent and essential characters which distinguish natural 
classes, orders, genera and species are transmitted infallibly 
and entire ; but the fact is sometimes otherwise with the quali- 
ties which mark the variety. The latter are produced by 
temporary causes and, as already suggested, are unstable, 
superficial and. uncertain. They make one individual to differ 
from another, and are personal in their nature. To this group 
belong all those bodily imperfections and tendencies which 
may by any means be eliminated. In these personal and com- 
monly transient peculiarities, one is more likely to resemble 
parents than grandparents or remoter kindred, but the reverse 
is occasionally true, the result being determined by deflecting 
influences. A peculiar conformation or infirmity which has 
once appeared in a family, and which seemed forever lost, may 
reappear after a long interval. Thus a person may receive and 
transmit what he did not seemingly possess. Some of these 
cases of ' * reversion ' ' — cases in wnich individuals resume 
ancestral types — are explained by supposing that the family 
mark, whatever it may be, remains latent till called forth by 
the exciting causes which are necessary to convert functional 
tendency into functional activity, or say, predisposition into 
disease. In other instances, however, this explanation may 
not apply, as when a malformation or a supernumerary mem- 
ber is withheld from the children, but appears in the grand- 
children, etc. Irregularities of this and other kinds are doubt- 
less connected with the fact that only one of the progenitors 
is, as a common thing, abnormally formed. The father may 
determine the organization of the first generation, the mother 
of the second, and vice versa, the result depending, often in an 
unknown way, on the foreign blood which marriage has intro- 
duced. However frequent these divergences from the usual 
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order, and however difficult it may be to interpret them, the 
general law, in conformity to which organic peculiarities are 
transmitted, is not annulled. I have not room to say more on 
this interesting branch of my subject. 

Though those alterations of structure and perversions of 
function growing out of our limited career, or which have 
been fixed in the organization by heritage (producing diseases 
in their nature critical,) are beyond the reach of medicine, 
there are many disorders of. a milder type, the result of recent, 
mostly personal causes, which are more tractable. These may 
be relieved by appropriate medical treatment,* aided by suit- 
able regimen ; but as a general rule, a permanent cure cannot 
be expected while the causes are in operation. These causes, 
often social, sometimes endemic or climatic, are all those 
which act detrimentally on the individual, lowering the tone 
of the system, and contaminating the sources of vitality. 
Often they may be removed by changes in the environment — 
sometimes by the scavenger alone — and their effects counter- 
acted by medicine. On the subject of hygiene, the intelli- 
gent physician can speak with authority, and make his influ- 
ence felt. He should take the lead in the great work of 
purification and reformation, strengthening the hands of the 
civil authorities, sewerage committees, temperance advocates 
and moral reformers. 

Hereditary and constitutional vices — those which prevent 
the organism reaching maturity — run themselves out ; and 
thus the race is preserved. In sick-room phrase, they act as a 
purge, and secure their own expulsion. If they are so flagrant 
as to destroy the individual before the marriageable age, trans- 
mission and perpetuity are of course impossible. If they be 
of a milder grade, and take life at a somewhat later period, 
fewer children are born, and these owing to congenital defi- 
ciencies will in most cases die before puberty. Sometimes, as 
in the case of idiots, imperfection is attended by infertility. 

* Medicines are among the environing influences which art may employ 
to modify and mold the functions, and counteract the effects of morbific 
agencies. Though incapable of subverting the movements determined by 
ancestry, and thus changing the destiny of the individual ; though pos- 
sessed of but half the power for good ascribed to them by professional 
enthusiasts, they are still sufficient for much useful work in their limited 
sphere. 
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Thus poisons of whatever kind, incompleteness and insuffi- 
ciency of every degree are eliminated ; not always in one or 
two generations, but ultimately. This process of self-purifica- 
tion, by which corrupt and corrupting elements are disinte- 
grated and ejected, is forever going on. Were it otherwise, 
were infirmity and incompetency handed down with as much 
certainty as the opposite qualities, mankind would become 
hopelessly degenerate. To prevent this result, " nature,' ' 
so-called, which is never sentimental, cuts off ruthlessly and 
casts out the worthless specimens, preserving only the sound- 
est and best. This is what Mr. Darwin calls, not happily, 
" natural selection " — a doctrine which I have preached, in my 
poor way, twenty- five years. "The survival of the fittest,' ' 
as the general fact is succinctly described, not only preserves 
but tends to improve all living races. By the operation of 
this law, the ' ' most favored individuals " — those whose circum- 
stances and natural endowments give them an advantage in 
" the struggle for life " — are left in possession of the field, and 
would become the sole representatives of the species were it not 
for the constant intrusion of debasing elements. Filthy habits, 
crowded tenements, hurtful occupations and practices, luxury 
and privation, intemperance and other excesses, acting upon 
each generation, are a perpetual drag on humanity, forever 
undoing the work of improvement and reform, and keeping 
the standard low. 

In savage life, the conservative principle acts with more 
certainty and fewer hindrances than in the civilized state. 
The wild man is too poor in invention and resources to com- 
mand many of the means of excess. Enervating luxuries and 
several of the social vices are unknown to him. His life is 
but a prolonged battle with hardships, a ceaseless struggle for 
existence, in which none but the toughest can prevail. Those 
not well qualified for this prospective warfare — the sickly, the 
weakly, the incompetent — perish in infancy or are crushed out 
in the process of training. Only the strongest and ablest, the 
fleetest, most skillful and sagacious, those who can longest 
endure privation and exertion, and who are best able to con- 
tend with wild beasts and hostile tribes, are likely to reach 
manhood and have children. 

But in the civilized condition, heavier burdens are imposed 
on the conservative and eliminative process. A highly arti- 
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ficial society introduces many degrading elements and sundry 
new diseases. The poor suffer from overwork, unhealthy 
trades, want and exposure ; the rich from indolence, overfeed- 
ing, anxiety about property and health, injurious practices 
and fashionable follies of every name ; and all classes from 
ungoverned passions, drunkenness, licentiousness and a 
hundred vices. These causes, many of them peculiar to an 
advanced civilization, lay the foundation for disorders and 
calamities m great variety. Not only this, but persistent 
efforts are made to interfere with the work of depuration, and 
to keep the poison as long as possible in the social system. 
These efforts are prompted by the holiest instincts of our 
nature, but aim at a scarcely attainable object. Among the 
needy, the children of worthless or vicious parents die early, 
partly perhaps for the want of suitable care ; but with the 
affluent, the same class may receive unwearied attention, the 
poorer the specimen the greater the diligence. The services of 
doctor, nurses, grandmothers and maiden aunts are secured. 
The maternal bosom, underlying perhaps a useless lacteal 
apparatus, is torn with forebodings of disaster. If the child 
survive the storms of babyhood, new dangers loom up in the 
form of bumps, scratches, whooping cough, measles, mumps, 
etc., and every footstep must be watched by hireling attend- 
ants. Those moderate vicissitudes and irregularities in the 
environment which excite temporary perturbations and health- 
ful reactions, and which are indispensable to continued differ- 
entiation and complete development, are considered as enemies 
to be guarded against — guarded against on the false and 
mischievous plea that the more regular the habits, and the 
more uniform the life, the greater is the chance of survival. 
The organism which cannot bear the alternations which are the 
conditions of growth is doomed to perish — the sooner, perhaps, 
for the means used to save it. 

The marriage of an unsound to a sound person will not 
eradicate a constitutional evil, but only tend to diffuse and 
perpetuate it. If in such a case the better stock should have a 
preponderating influence, and children are born who in their 
turn have viable children, the mischief is for the time fixed. 
Without losing any of its qualities, it is divided among many 
descendants, and though concealed from view, it still exists in 
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a latent state, and will, sooner or later, probably make its way 
to the light. In pairing there is, in the long run, as much 
lost on one side as gained on the other. Pairing alone can 
never remove corrupted blood, or change its essential charac- 
ters, however much it may dilute it. Wherever this exists, 
there lurks a poison — a poison which must be expelled before 
safety is secured. Premature death is the natural remedy. 
I do not deny that there may be, in particular instances, some 
advantages from dilution. The contaminating elements may 
perhaps be so mollified and weakened by a large infusion of 
healthy material that favorable environing influences, inclusive 
of needful medical treatment, may at length cause their elimi- 
nation without the loss of life. But such a result can only be 
attained by persistent good management, and a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances. If the radically defective must 
marry, perhaps the wisest course would be to choose for part- 
ners those most like themselves, thus concentrating instead of 
spreading the evil. In this way a family would become 
extinct, but the race would prosper. 

Children receiving a structure essentially faulty are exposed 
to danger at every step. Disease in a decided form is produced 
by causes apparently trivial ; medicines do not give the cus- 
tomary relief; and death follows, perhaps when no good 
reason for it can be assigned. Some busybody thinks it 
strange the doctor cannot cure so simple a complaint as 
catarrhal fever, or sore throat, or "a cold in the bowels/ ' 
Perhaps the prescriber thinks so too, but some good soul more 
charitable than either attributes the result to an u inscrutable 
Providence. ' ' The religious view is in accordance with the 
fundamental facts. Providence, whose ways are inscrutable to 
the afflicted, sacrifices a limited good that something better 
may be secured — kills off the individual that the race may 
live. Thus a great law, harsh in its execution but beneficent 
in its results, is vindicated. Death on account of our fathers' 
guilt or misfortune, death in any case, is a cruel remedy, but 
it is effectual, and should commend itself to those who are 
fond of the "heroic u in medicine. It should be regarded not 
as a penalty, but as a means of salvation. Viewed in the 
broad light of humanity, the loss of a single immature life is of 
small account compared with the wide-spread evils which it 
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might inflict — evils which could only be removed at a fearful 
cost. These reflections may not assuage the grief of bereaved 
friends, but science is satisfied when it has set forth the facts 
and declared the law. I suppose a very large majority of the 
deaths in infancy and childhood, particularly in the large 
cities, is due immediately to ineradicable vices of the constitu- 
tion, hereditary and acquired, and remotely to an effort to 
remove from the social system unclean and destructive 
elements. 

You see, gentlemen, where the current of thought has drifted 
us. You see the great cost of removing faults of organization 
by nature's method. In view of the facts, the question is here 
forced upon us whether the ends now imperfectly secured by 
means involving so frightful a ' ' slaughter of the innocents ' ' 
may not be attained in a better way. You will anticipate me 
when I answer : A better way is known, and only the consent- 
ing will is required to follow it. If a farmer be particular about 
his herds and flocks, he excludes from among them all the 
unsound and base-born. Would he improve their quality ? 
He selects the best — the healthiest, the handsomest, the most 
intelligent, the more docile and teachable, etc., and breeds 
from these exclusively till the end is attained. Sometimes he 
sets up an ideal standard, and with this in his eye selects and 
rejects with the assurance of reaching it. If he buy an animal, 
he must know its pedigree. To allow a scurvy, ill-favored 
brute to mingle its impure blood with that of the elect would 
defeat his purpose and spoil his stock. Thus in a few genera- 
tions he obtains superior varieties of horses, horned cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry, all of them vigorous. In the same 
manner, any particular organ or set of organs, any natural func- 
tion, faculty or instinct may be developed. In this way, his 
horses become good travelers and his cows good milkers ; his 
sheep bear fine fleeces, his pigs fat easily, and his hens pro- 
duce eggs abundantly. Any slight variation in the form of the 
skeleton, shape of the head, length of the body or limbs, size 
and strength of certain muscles, etc., may be increased by suc- 
cessive small accumulations till it becomes a marked divergency, 
and a permanent variety is established. The initial change 
which is the first in the process of variation is often produced 
without special intention by exposing an organism to new con- 
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ditions — a wild animal or plant, for example, to the influences 
of domestication. The wide departures from the natural stand- 
ard which have already resulted from these influences aided by 
selection may be seen in the achievements of the dog-breeders, 
the pigeon-fanciers, the fruit-raisers, the flower-culturists, etc. 
Under their management, the living structure is like clay in 
the hands of the potter. If there be limits to their power, 
(which I dare not deny,) no one knows what they are. 

From our present point of view, man does not differ from the 
organisms below him, one law governing all. He has functions, 
of which nutrition is the chief, which are exclusively vegeta- 
tive — common to him and plants. These are first unfolded, 
for a time make up his whole existence, and through life a 
large and essential part of it. He has other functions depend- 
ent on a nervous system which are as distinctly animal. They 
connect him intimately with all those living forms which give 
proofs of sensation and volition. It is not till life is somewhat 
advanced that he becomes anything more than an animal. 
The intellectual functions, the third class, make their appear- 
ance at a later period, and are usually considered as belonging 
to man alone, though the rudiments are plainly discernable in 
the lower animals. 

The vegetal and animal functions do not look beyond the 
good of the individual. The life which they give is in large 
measure automatic and unconscious, having seemingly little 
intrinsic value. Nearly all the lower organisms and many of 
the higher appear to live not for themselves but for others, 
cotemporaries and successors. Many furnish food for those 
higher in the scale, while the remainder are mostly occupied 
in preparing and providing for offspring, in many cases dying 
as soon as this work is completed. Nature has little regard for 
individuals ; sacrifices them without stint, but provides beyond 
contingency for the species. The function, distinct from all 
others, which preserves the race, carries it over from the 
present to the future, bridging the gulf, as it were, is the 
reproductive. It is common to all living beings, and secures 
its end by essentially the same means. Infallible instinct 
guides it ; immutable law presides over it. Man, with all his 
nobility, is as much dependent on it as the humblest plant or 
animal, and is exempt from none of its conditions. Were it 
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not for some goodly inheritance it has already secured, and the 
almost unlimited improvement it makes possible, humanity 
might well despair. 

Our present civilization, whatever else may be said of it, is 
not what it should be. Though under the influence of the 
most distinguished appliances, some of them having been in 
operation for centuries, the average man has been but little 
improved. We have made great progress in science, theoreti- 
cal and practical ; have increased immensely our power over 
the natural world ; have invented numerous labor-saving 
machines ; have constructed steamboats, railroads and tele- 
graphic cables ; built great cities, sinks of vice ; established 
colleges and free schools ; made politicians and stump orators 
of our women ; set the negro at liberty and put him in office ; 
in many cases got rich in worldly goods, and spoken vaunt- 
ingly of ourselves ; but poverty, ignorance, degradation, pain, 
disease and rottenness of every name are still rampant. Old 
evils have sometimes disappeared, but new ones have taken 
their place. By the road we are now traveling, millennial 
perfection will never be reached. Our measures to reform the 
world do not go to the root of the difficulty. With much 
parade and diversified means, we try to purify the stream, but 
permit every one to cast "sewage" into the fountain. How- 
ever thorough the cleansing may be, it must be repeated with 
every generation, and with very little gain. In this era of the 
world, in the last third of the nineteenth century, when all the 
facts are known, our practice should be reformed. The old 
methods of extirpating evil and improving the species having 
proved inadequate, suppose now we use a little practical 
wisdom, and apply the simple but effectual rules of the stock- 
raiser. While we provide prisons for the ' ' dangerous classes, ' ' 
so-called, and asylums for the unfortunate ; while we take good 
care of our paupers, and protect ourselves from ruffians, burglars 
and assassins, let us not forget that " like produces like," and 
that " an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." I do 
not say that judicious selection and rejection would at once 
qualify all men and women for a more exalted sphere, and fit 
each for heaven. It is not easy to eradicate vices which are 
the growth of many centuries of savage and civilized life. But 
as a lover of my race, I would like to see the doctrine of human 
7 
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perfectability — man's capacity for improvement — put to the test. 
That something may be done to lift him from the mire, and fit 
him for his proper position in the organic world, is certain. It 
is not to our credit that we are less anxious for the purity and 
health of our own lineage than for that of the ofttimes worth- 
less brutes we are accustomed to rear. It is a shame that of 
all those who die in New Haven, more than one-half, on 
the average, are the cases of children under ten years, seven- 
eighths of the latter doubtless from avoidable causes. There is 
no sufficient reason — none that can be justified — why disease 
and death in early life should be so much more frequent in our 
own race than among our domestic animals that are well cared 
for. When we remember that the intellect and moral sense, 
the passions and instincts, vicious propensities, virtuous desires, 
degrading tastes, and whatever qualities distinguish individuals 
are seated in the organs, and that the organs within certain not 
narrow limits may be modified and molded, their vital conditions 
changed, and their functional exercises controlled by intelligent, 
persistent breeding, and that those domestic influences which act 
so injuriously on the offspring — want and wretchedness in the 
family — will to a large extent be removed by the means which 
reform and improve parents, our indifference as to the fitness 
of those who perpetuate the race is not complimentary to our 
civilization. ****** 

The prevalent belief that the sexual faculty cannot be 
restrained or directed, that it must always be left to the guid- 
ance of a senseless instinct, that all with the necessary outfit, 
of whatever race or parentage, be they criminals, debauchees, 
natural cripples or other incurables, vagrants, scoundrels, or 
outcasts, have the right to representation in the next genera- 
tion — the right to go about defiling the fountain of our 
dearest hopes, upsetting all our plans for improvement — is 
irrational, not to say monstrous. The thought of caging the 
authors of so much mischief must not now be entertained, 
for facts prove that the faculty in question will submit to checks. 
Public opinion does not permit marriage between persons too 
nearly allied by blood, or between young people whose bodies 
are not matured by age, partly on the ground that the children 
might be deformed, or puny and sickly. Popular sentiment in 
these cases imposes restrictions which are respected because 
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reasonable and proper. I am not about to say what new pro- 
hibitions would be useful, or what additions to the statute 
already in existence should be made. Possibly the evils of 
which I complain and the remedy are outside the proper sphere 
of legislation. But a few years ago it was assumed that a 
government had a right to life, and might use any suitable 
means, whether within or without its usual sphere, to preserve 
it. Our national life, or if you please our national welfare, is 
in greater peril from reckless breeding than it ever was from 
rebeldom in arms. lam not certain that ' any thing commen- 
surate with the evils to be corrected or the good to be attained 
can be done, but our legislators and the sovereigns who elect 
them should know what are the facts. When all comprehend 
the situation fully, see plainly the terrible consequences which 
flow from present customs, we may find out whether a remedy 
be possible. A determined purpose, guided by wisdom, and 
modified by accumulating experience, may yet work out 
important results. 

Faithfully have I endeavored to give a correct but very 
general view of the important topics which have come up for 
discussion. I have passed over much ground, selecting my 
path where the foundation seemed secure. For the most part 
I have avoided debatable questions. At almost every step 
thoughts were started which I was tempted to follow, but I 
would not be led aside. Out of the great variety and abundance 
of facts, I have had no little difficulty in selecting and group- 
ing in an impressive way those best suited to my purpose. 
Sometimes, out of regard for feelings which I respect, or for 
prejudices which must be endured, I have spoken less plainly 
than I might. If, for any reason, I have not told the whole 
truth, I have said as much probably as will be borne now. 
Men do not like to be told of their inherited defects, and are 
not always patient when their right to assume the parental 
relation is questioned. 
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EARLY WOODBRIDGE. 

By Rev. Sylvanus P. Marvin. 

[Read February 1> 1892.] 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Historical Society : 

I appear before you this evening the victim of rash 
promises. When my good friend Mr. Thomas R. Trowbridge 
did me the honor to take tea with me at the Woodbridge Par- 
sonage, in an unguarded moment, it seems, I made him the 
promise to read something before you respecting the good old 
town, where I have spent so many pleasant years, and in 
whose history I have become so deeply interested. 

I esteem it quite in my favor that I shall have the sym- 
pathy, with my subject at least, of many who gather with you 
to-night. 

The sons, and I may add the daughters, of Woodbridge have 
helped to swell the numbers and have had no insignificant 
part in the civil, ecclesiastical, and political history of your 
city ; as well as in adding to the beauty of its public edifices, 
and its private residences, whose architectural proportions and 
graceful lines are the admiration of every aesthetic mind 
that beholds them. 

I hardly know just the form of the article you wish me to 
give. A historical society suggests incidents and facts of a 
historical nature, and then when we treat of history we like 
to know something of the place to which the incidents of 
history refer, or where they have been enacted. 

It seems to me therefore appropriate, at the outset, to say a 
word about 

8 
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The Situation and Natural Scenery of Woodbridge. 

The town lies northwest from New Haven, having New 
Haven and Orange for its southern boundary, Derby, Ansonia 
and Seymour on the west, Bethany on the north, and the 
West Rock range, which separates it from Hamden, on the 
east. 

The scenery of Wood bridge is picturesque and attractive. 
It embraces the beauty of the parti-colored foliage of the hill 
side, the delightful views from the hill tops, and besides the 
wooded glen and wild ravine. 

From numerous points of its elevation may be seen the city 
of New Haven, the mouth of the harbor, and Long Island 
Sound, with its whitened sails, and its palatial steamers, as 
they pass and repass to their destined ports. 

From some of its hills may be seen fifty miles or more of 
the Sound, and of the shore of Long Island. Round Top, and 
its companion Tomlinson Hill, are each over six hundred feet 
high. From their tops may be seen ten or twelve of the sur- 
rounding towns, while to the far east, with a glass, it is 
claimed, Shelter Island may be seen. 

The late President Woolsey, of Yale College, when taking 
the views from these hills, was delighted with them, and 
remarked " We have no views in the vicinity of New Haven 
to equal these." 

The Ravine has long been an attraction to the city as afford- 
ing a romantic drive, with its high and shaded bluffs on the 
one side, and its clear silvery brook on the other ; with its 
waters rushing over the stones at one time, and at another 
forming a cascade at the foot of which a pool in sleeping 
beauty mirrors the bold and ragged rocks of the overhanging 
banks and the fleecy clouds floating in the sky above it. 

The streams abound with the speckled trout, the glens with 
the partridge, quail and woodcock, while the forests are made 
melodious with the chatter of the grey squirrel and the 
music of that sweetest of all bird notes, the clear, limped song 
of the northern mocking bird, or the wood robin. 

Woodbridge is celebrated for its healthy climate. Being 
some seven miles from Long Island Sound and having an 
altitude of from four to six hundred feet above the sea level, 
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it contains a combination of sea and mountain air which makes 
a most delightful and healthful atmosphere. 

Those who have lived in Litchfield, or Newtown, say that 
the atmosphere of Woodbridge is as good as in either of these 
places, or any other within a hundred miles of New Haven. 

It is a proverbial expression of some of the older physicians 
of the city, when anything is the matter with the babi©6, 
" Take them up to Woodbridge, the Woodbridge air is better 
than any medicine we can give them." The undertakers say 
they are only called to bury old people in Woodbridge, and 
the employment is so meager that even Hamlet's grave-digger 
would have to turn to some other occupation for a livelihood. 

Of its geology or mineralogy it may be said, that like most 
parts of the State of Connecticut, Woodbridge seems coquet- 
tish respecting its mineral resources. It has just enough to 
make favorable indications, but when you sincerely pursue the 
indications, you " get left," as the jilted young man sorrow- 
fully confesses after his unsuccessful proposals. Borings have 
been made for silver but not with satisfactory results. Along 
the hills, on the east side of the town, is found the Argillo 
magnesian limestone out of which is made a cement similar 
to the Kosendale cement. The venture in its manufacture 
however did not prove a success. 

The flora of Woodbridge is of interest from the variety and 
character of the flowers that are found there, which deck the 
hill sides in their season, and render beautiful the ravines. The 
cardinal flower grows brilliant by the brook side ; the pitcher 
plant, quite rare in most places, grows in the meadows. At 
the Pool, on the authority of Prof. Eaton of Yale College, are 
ferns which are found nowhere else in this region, and it is 
believed, only in Nova Scotia. The pipsissewa and the Vir- 
ginia snake root are found in the woods, while the blood root 
and the trailing arbutus become the harbingers of spring. 

History. 

Let us now study the history of this interesting locality. 
A place of such varied attractions would not long remain 
unnoticed by the early settlers of the city. They were men of 
taste and could appreciate the beautiful without jealousy, and 
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they had no cause for jealousy in this instance, as Woodbridge 
was then a part of New Haven. 

From the dry sultry atmosphere, and sandy, viewless plains 
about the city, it must have been refreshing to go upon the 
hills and enjoy the delightful views and the cool breezes and 
the pure sweet water gurgling from the springs of Amity or 
Woodbridge. And so we find them leaving the plain and 
seeking the hill country. 

The church at Milford was formed at New Haven the day 
after the First or Center Church. It is interesting to notice 
the similarity of the natural features of the two places and the 
tendency of the inhabitants of both alike to seek the hills of 
Woodbridge. 

The first settlement in the town, which at the time was a 
part of the First society of New Haven, was made by Mr. 
Richard Sperry. His house stood just at the foot of the hill, 
perhaps 150 rods from the end of the macadamized road lead- 
ing to Woodbridge. 

As Mr. Sperry's name is so intimately connected with the 
Regicides, and he was so important and valuable as an aid in 
their escape from the emissaries of Charles the Second, I 
introduce at this point the part Woodbridge had in procuring 
their escape. 

The Regicides. 

Though the Judges Cave is just without the boundaries of 
the town, still the judges seem to have been dependent upon 
Woodbridge for their support while they occupied it as a 
hiding place. 

It was Mr. Richard Sperry who secreted them in his own 
house when they fled from Mrs. Atherton's, and who fur- 
nished them food while they remained at the cave. Their 
stay at the cave was not long, and Mr. Sperry seems to have 
been a sort of pilot, finding places in which they could hide 
safely and conducting them thither. 

There are several places in Woodbridge which bear names 
evidently derived from their having been the hiding-places of 
the Regicides at some time. Among these are the Harbor, 
the Spring, Hatchet Harbor and the Lodge. I think it is 
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pretty evident I have given the names of the places in the 
order in which they were occupied. 

When Mr. Sperry found it unsafe to keep them at his house 
he took them up the brook to a place not far from the resi- 
dence of the late Mr. James Darling. This I think was the 
Harbor. Their stay here was short, and their next move was 
to a place on the Seymour road perhaps 150 rods up the hill, 
in front of Mr. Selleck's. This place the Rev. I. P. Warren, 
in his history of the three judges, calls " Hatchet Harbor." 
He describes it very accurately as follows : 

" Here between two immense chestnut trees, evidently of the primi- 
tive forest, is a fine spring which must have been a place of frequent 
resort by the first settlers of that region, as it was by the Indians before 
them. It is in the form of a trough or oblong enclosure of stone, par- 
tially displaced, but once forming a reservoir of pure water. Tradition 
reports that its name was derived from the circumstance that when the 
judges were first conducted there by Mr. Sperry, one of the party ex- 
claimed, * Would to God we had a hatchet !' Almost immediately one 
was found, left there perhaps by some wandering hunter, in consequence 
of which the spring was named ' Hatchet Harbor.' " 

The description which Mr. Warren gives is very correct. 
The two chestnut trees are still standing, venerable in appear- 
ance. There are no other trees near, and they seem to stand 
guard over the spring, which lies between them. 

In riding across the Newton flats, on the road to Seymour, 
you will easily see them, and be struck with their isolated 
position, and it will be an easy thing for you to suppose they 
are preserved for some historic purpose. 

After some considerable inquiry among the .oldest inhabit- 
ants, I am led to doubt this being the true Hatchet Harbor. 
I incline to think the name of this place should be the Spring, 
and that the real Hatchet Harbor is about half a mile west of 
this place. I find tradition among the oldest inhabitants of 
the place, so far as I have been able to consult them, locates 
Hatchet Harbor where Mr. Warren has located the Lodge, 
and they locate the Lodge in a different locality, though in the 
same region. One of the oldest men in the town informed 
me, that when a young man he cut wood in the same lot, and 
that the location of Hatchet Harbor was then pointed out to 
him. This seems to be the impression of all the oldest inhabit- 
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ants. The traditional lodge is some little distance from this 
place, on a high bluff, once covered with hemlock trees. The 
top forms an amphitheatre, and from one point a huge boulder 
rises, from the top of which may be seen an extended view of 
the country lying towards the city of New Haven, also of the 
harbor and the Sound. If the faithful Sperry selected this 
hiding-place, as undoubtedly he did, he showed a wonderful 
shrewdness, since it is questionable whether another locality, 
embracing so many advantages of secrecy, and favorable points 
for them to watch the approach of their pursuers, could have 
been found anywhere else in the vicinity of .New Haven. 

Their stay in the different hiding-places I have noticed 
was about three months, when on the 19th of August, 1661, 
they removed to Milford, where we leave them, as they have 
no farther connection with the history of Woodbridge. 

Settlers from Milford. 

While other settlements were soon made in the vicinity of 
Mr. Sperry and beyond him on the hills, the settlers from 
Milford were gathering in the western part of the place, which 
was then a part of the town of Milford. 

Tawtanimoe, the Indian Sagamore, had given to Richard 
Baldwin all the upland adjacent to Hoggs meadow, a tract 
which lay in the northeast part of Milford. 

Ockenung, the sole sagamore of Pagassett, with the assent 
of his subjects had confirmed the grant which had been made 
before, so that that section, belonging to the town of Milford, 
was open to settlement and was filling up with a class of 
citizens who were anxious for the privileges of the sanctuary. 

Religious Progress a$cd Formation of the Society. 

Up to this time, those living on the east side had to go to 
New Haven, and those on the west side to Milford, some ten 
or twelve miles, to church on the Sabbath, and to procure 
covenant ordinances for their children. It is not difficult to 
imagine those early fathers going from their homes in the 
wilderness, now Woodbridge, to Milford to church. The 
husband in the saddle, with one child in front of him, and the 
wife on the pillion riding behind him. Nor does it seem sur- 
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prising, that as soon as the region was sufficiently settled, they 
should seek some arrangement by- which they might be better 
accommodated with religious privileges. Accordingly we find 
as early as 1717, a petition was sent to the honorable General 
Assembly or Court to be set off into a separate society. 
Whether the fact that North Haven, which was constituted a 
society in 1718, was moving for the same purpose, and the old 
Center Church was afraid of losing too many of her children 
at a time, or for some other reason, they only obtained winter 
privileges, which was simply an abatement of their taxes, that 
they might support preaching among themselves during the 
winter months. It was not till twenty years after this, in 
1737, that they obtained the consent of the General Court, 
and were formed into an ecclesiastical society which included 
the present town of Bethany until 1763. This was the fifth 
society formed from the. First society of New Haven, and was 
named Amity. Neither tradition nor the subsequent history of 
the place affords an explanation of the significance of the name. 

The society was formed from the northwest part of the town 
of New Haven with the addition of one mile and six score 
rods in width from the northeast part of Milford. 

The towns of New Haven and Milford originally extended 
side by side to the Waterbury line, and the society of Amity, 
which subsequently became the town of Woodbridge, was 
formed by cutting off contiguous parts from each of the towns 
by a line running nearly east and west about four miles 
north of the State house. The original bounds, as they marked 
the boundary between New Haven and Milford, are still in 
existence and mark the dividing line between two of the 
school districts, and we have the New Haven side and the 
Milford side to this day. 

Organization of Society and Church.* 

As the early history of Amity contains the pre-historic his- 
tory of the town, I give some items from it, showing the pro- 
gress of the settlement up to its being honored with the rights, 
responsibilities and privileges of a town. 

* For a more extended history of the church, see the author's sermon 
preached at the 150th Anniversary in 1893, 
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The first record which we have of the society reads as 
follows : 

" At a meeting of the inhabitants of the Parish of Amity, in the town 
of New Haven, legally warned, met on the twenty seventh day of 
October 1758 and at said meeting made choice of Capt. Isaac Johnson 
for their Moderator, secondly, by vote made choice of Ebenezer Peck 
as their society dark, and sworn according to law. thirdly, and some 
more than tue thirds of said inhabitants convened, voted to build a 
hous to meet in for the worship of God and none dissented there from 
said intention.*' 

Having appointed a society committee and laid a tax of 
three pence on the pound to be paid in one month, for the 
support of the gospel, they at this meeting appointed Capt. 
Isaac Johnson a committee to ask advice of the General Court 
as to the place for the location of the meeting-house. 

The location of the meeting-house was determined, probably 
by advice of the General Court, by finding the center from 
the residences of the inhabitants and not the territorial center, 
as the following vote will show : 

" It was then voted that the county Surveyor with two chain bearers 
under oath shall be called out between this and the firs day of jenewery 
to measure the distance of way from each of the inhabitants, to some 
sarttain place to build a meeting house for the worship of God." 

It was more thickly settled towards New Haven, and the 
center, which the preceding vote called for, was found to be 
within the Parish Green where the church now stands. 

It is a little interesting that at a later date, when Bethany 
was set off as a separate parish, it left the territorial center of 
Amity within a hundred rods of where the church was before. 
Mr. Stephen P. Perkins had the cluster of evergreen trees, 
standing to the southwest of the church, set out to mark the 
place where the first meeting-house stood. 

One thing noticeable about this locating the site of the 
meeting-house, is the close connection of the government with 
ecclesiastical affairs. The advice and consent of the General 
Court was necessary before they could proceed to establish its 
location. 

All this while, when they were locating the site of the 
meeting-house and planning for its erection, they were acting 
merely as a society, and had not as yet a church organization. 
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The Meeting-House. 

The time had passed in the history of the country for log 
meeting-houses, and this one must have been quite a preten- 
tious building for the times. It was 40 by 50, without paint 
or a belfry. Afterwards they voted " to allow some persons 
to color the sides and erect a bell chamber at their own ex- 
pence." There were doors on three sides of the house. A 
broad aisle ran from the front or south door to the pulpit 
with a row of pews on each side and a row of pews around the 
sides of the house, with the exception of room for the doors 
and the south corners where the stairs led to the gallery. The 
pulpit was some 10 feet high, over it was the sounding board, 
in shape much like an inverted open umbrella, with its bottom 
closed and suspended by the apex to the ceiling above, — the 
wonder of the boys as to what it contained and why it did not 
fall on the minister's head. I speak from experience here. 
They dignified the pews and appointed a committee to seat 
the congregation according to the rate they had paid for build- 
ing the meeting-house. They did not wait for the committee 
to confer the highest honors of dignity, as they at once voted 
Mr. Francis Griffen into the " fore seat " on the men's side, 
and Mrs. Abigail Sperry into the " fore seat " on the women's 
side. Mr. Woodbridge was assigned during life the pew on 
the right side of the front door. 

Settlement of a Minister. 

But the fathers appreciated a settled ministry and church 
ordinances, and as soon as the meeting-house was commenced, 
they began to move for the organization of a church and the 
settlement of a minister. 

In compliance with the advice of the Association they in- 
vited candidates to preach for them "on probation." Mr. 
Gideon Mills seems to have been the first candidate. He was 
invited to preach on probation two months. At the same 
meeting which invited Mr. Mills as a probationer, they, with 
a purpose to have every thing done decently and in order, by 
vote, made choice of Capt. Isaac Johnson to read the psalm 
on the Lord's day, and on other occasions. It was customary, 
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as hymn books were scarce and expensive, for some one to 
line or deacon the hymn, which was done after this manner. 
Some one read one or two lines, and then these lines were 
sung by the congregation, then other lines were read and sung 
and so on to the end of the hymn. They also appointed Mr. 
John Horton and Mr. Joseph Wilmot to tune the psalms. 
Thus it would appear, that the young society made ample pro- 
vision for the music, by providing two choristers at the com- 
mencement. 

Mr. Mills accepted the invitation of the society and became 
a probationer, but when he had, like Jacob, served out his 
time, they invited him to serve another seven years or another 
season of probation, before he could receive the Rachel of his 
choice. The time of his service, however, at length came to 
an end, and like Jacob he was successful and received a call to 
settle among them. For some reason which does not appear 
on the record, Mr. Mills was never settled. 

After him they heard a number of candidates with various 
likes and dislikes, but without securing a minister. Among 
the unsuccessful ones was a Mr. Whittlesey, as the following 
vote will 6how : " Voted that we will seek further and so not 
choose Whittlesey to preach for us." 

A brighter day however dawned on the parish of Amity. 
By advice of the Association, Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge 
accepted the invitation to become a probationer, and having 
served his time of probation, received a call to settle in the 
good work of the ministry over the church which was about 
to be organized. 

The organization of the church and ordination of the minis- 
ter took place on the same day. The council convened on the 
second day of November, 1742 and .examined the candidate, 
and adjourned until the next day for the ordination services. 
It was customary to examine the candidate the day previous 
to the ordination, and on the following day the church met at 
the house where the entertainment was provided and formed 
a procession ; the council leading, the church following, they 
walked two by two to the meeting-house. It was usual to 
have a bowl of flip passed around among the council before 
starting. The evidence that this council did not omit so 
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important a part of the program, is preserved in the identical 
flip glass which was used on that occasion, and which is in the 
possession of one of the families of the parish at the present 
day. The flip having been passed around, we can imagine the 
procession marching to the meeting-house, where those who 
were to constitute the church were embodied in church state, 
by assenting to the confession of faith and articles of disci- 
pline. The church being constituted, voted to call Mr. Wood- 
bridge as their pastor and the ordination services took place. 

Thus was organized the church, and commenced the happy 
union of pastor and people, which continued about forty-four 
years. 

Mr. Woodbridge &m> his Ministry. 

By the kindness of the late Mr. Thomas K. Trowbridge I 
was favored with the genealogy of Mr. Woodbridge. It 
makes him of direct descent from the Rev. John Woodbridge 
of Wiltshire, England. I think you will all agree with Mr. 
Trowbridge, that it was indeed a ministerial family, as I give 
you his genealogy. The Kev. John Woodbridge of Wiltshire, 
England, had two sons, John and Benjamin. Both of these 
sons entered the ministry. John was the first minister of 
Andover, Mass., and was ordained in 1645. He was the 
father of twelve children. He died in 1695, leaving five sons 
and two sons-in-law in the ministry, and five grandsons prepar- 
ing for it ; one of these five sons, John, settled at Killing- 
worth, now Clinton, and afterwards at Wethersfield in this 
State. He had two sons, John and Benjamin ; John graduated 
at Yale College and entered the ministry. He was the ninth 
John Woodbridge in the ministry, through as many genera- 
tions. Benjamin, the other brother, graduated at Yale College 
and settled at Amity. If there is anything in the old saying 
that "blood tells," then certainly the ancestry of Mr. Wood- 
bridge becomes a prophecy of his possessing all the intellectual 
and consecrated moral endowments of a successful minister. 

The prophecy seems to have been fulfilled in his long and 
useful ministry. 

Ministers in those times received a settlement or a stipulated 
amount with which 1 suppose they were to provide themselves 
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a home. In addition to the settlement they had an annual 
salary. The settlement of Mr. Woodbridge was five hundred 
pounds, but the Fathers were shrewd enough to add a proviso, 
that if he turned to any other practice or opinion than that on 
which the church is or shall be settled, and he ceased to be the 
pastor of the Church, the settlement was to revert to the parish 
again. In addition to the settlement he was to have two 
hundred pounds a year as his salary. In some way a farm 
came into his possession as part of the settlement or in connec- 
tion with it. 

The house in which he lived is still standing and is occupied 
by Mr. John Currie. I am sorry to have to correct the very 
interesting legend, in connection with this house, which seems 
to have gained currency and which I should be only too glad 
were it true. I refer to the impression, quite widely enter- 
tained, that it was the hiding place of the Kegicides. The 
secret place of their concealment in it has been pointed out. 
But the time of the Judges in the vicinity of New Haven was 
from 1661 to 1664, almost eighty years before Mr. Wood- 
bridge was settled. It could not be therefore that the Wood- 
bridge parsonage was ever honored with the presence of the 
Kegicides. 

Incidents of the Kevolution. 

A part of the pastorate of Mr. Woodbridge was in the 
midst of the excitement of the Revolution. The patriots of 
Woodbridge were ready to share in the defence of the country. 

Tradition has preserved both the amusing and the serious 
incidents of those stirring times. It has it, that Capt. Isaac 
Johnson took his company to oppose General Tryon when he 
made his attack upon New Haven. On his return home he 
is reported to have said : u I and my company got separated, 
but I came upon a company of the redcoats and surrounded 
them and captured them." Just in what manner the doughty 
captain in his individual capacity could surround a company 
of the redcoats, tradition has failed to make clear. 

It is said that on one occasion when a landing of the enemy 
was threatened at Milford, the home guards of Amity rallied, 
Deacon Phineas Peck with his sons was among the number, 
to go down to that place to fight the British. His son Fisk 
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was captain of the company. On arriving on the edge of 
Milford, Deacon Peck, with a sense of the awful consequences 
that might soon transpire, spake with great dignity and 
authority to his son Fisk, the captain. " Fisk, draw your 
sword ! " " What for, father ? " said Captain Fisk. " Because/' 
replied the brave deacon, " it looks better to go into Milford 
with your sword drawn." 

But while we may smile at the deacon's ambition for good 
looks, we have the more serious and heroic reminiscences of 
those who bravely gave themselves to their country's cause, 
and died in its defence. 

If I mistake not, one of the sons of this 6ame deacon who 
desired Capt. Fisk to make a good appearance when he entered 
Milford, had a son Phineas, who enlisted in the war and was 
taken prisoner and confined in the old sugar-house at New 
York, where so many perished through the inhumanity of the 
British. He was reduced to a mere skeleton, and when re- 
leased on exchange was brought home on a hand litter and 
soon died. 

Tradition has it also that when Mr. Samuel Baldwin, Jr., 
heard that the British had landed at West Haven to attack the 
city of New Haven, he left his team in the field, and taking 
his musket, he went to the vicinity of Westville, where he 
secreted himself in a cornfield and shot a British officer, think- 
ing that he was safe because hid in the corn. But the British 
followed in the direction of the smoke and captured and killed 
him, completely riddling his body with their bayonets. 

At this late day it may not be possible to fix upon the pre- 
cise locality where it took place. But may it not be that the 
British officer for whom a monument has been recently 
erected* was the one whom Samuel Baldwin shot, and for 
which act he paid his life so dearly ; and if by any historical 
data it could be proved, would it not be as laudable to erect a 
monument to the sturdy patriot who died in the defence of 
his country, as to the British officer who was seeking its 
destruction ? 

Mr. Woodbridge, however, was suspected of being a Tory. 
So strong became this suspicion that the church appointed a 
military committee to wait upon him to learn respecting his 

* Adjutant William Campbell. 
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political views and his loyalty to the Colonies. His reply to 
them was, that when the United States had gained their 
independence, he would take the oath of fidelity, which shows 
a degree of cautiousness hardly calculated to inspire a high 
degree of patriotism on his own part, or to awaken much 
patriotic enthusiasm in his parishioners. 

The success of the Colonies, however, led him to take the 
oath as a loyal citizen. We find his name at the head of a 
list of persons who took the oath of fidelity to the States and 
who are thus certified to : 

" Wood -bridge April 12th 1784. This may certify that the Select men 
of the town of Woodbridge having inspected into the intent and quali- 
fications of the persons whose names are written above, do find them to 
be persons of quiet and peaceable behavior, and civil conversation, and 
qualified for freeman as the law directs." 

It is certainly commendable to the old gentleman that after 
a pastorate of over forty years, the selectmen, on an examina- 
tion, are able to certify that he was quiet and peaceable in 
behavior, and of civil conversation. But the fact that Mr. 
Woodbridge could refuse to take the oath of fidelity during 
all those years of suffering and struggle of the Colonies for 
their independence, shows a degree of forbearance and patience 
by the fathers of Woodbridge, most creditable to them. It 
would hardly be expected in these modern times. Woe be to 
the minister in these days who should thus oppose the patriotic 
sentiments of his people. 

Control of Standing Order. 

Some of the regulations of the society will be interesting as 
showing how completely the Standing Order had control of 
ecclesiastical matters and religious movements. No one was 
allowed to hold a religious meeting without consent of the 
proper authorities. 

Accordingly we find the following vote : 

" Then was chosen by the church in Amity as their representatives 
for said church with the Pastor to order for the opening and shutting of 
the Pulpit door, and for giving leave or prohibiting any persons preach- 
ing or exhorting in said society publicly according to the law of the 
government on that occasion, * That no one shall preach or exhort 
publicly without the liberty of the Pastor and church and society. ' " 
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It would seem that a regulation as stringent as that would 
have kept out all sectarian influence and insured the parish 
from all intruders. We shall learn the contrary in the prose- 
cution of our history. The Puritans of New England could 
not secure uniformity to their Standing Order, any more than 
Elizabeth could compel conformity to the established church 
in her British dominions. 

Winter privileges had already been given to the north part 

of the parish, but this arrangement became unsatisfactory, and 

" in spite of the opposition of the lower part of the parish or of 

what is now Woodbridge, in 1762 the parish of Bethany was 

formed from the northern part of the society of Amity. 

Formation of Town. 

Whatever may have led to the division of the parish of 
Amity into two ecclesiastical societies, they were quite ready 
to join in the formation of a town. 

In 1780, the question of forming one was agitated and 
propositions from the society of Bethany were considered and 
concurred in. The center for the town was located at the cor- 
ner, near the present country residence of Mrs. Nathan P. 
Thomas, and the General Court or Assembly constituted the 
two societies of Woodbridge and Bethany a town, taking the 
name of Woodbridge from the first pastor of the church. 

Mr. Woodbridge acknowledged the honor conferred by 
naming the town after him, in a long letter which is preserved 
on the records of the town. He gave to the town of Wood- 
bridge two sets of annotations on the Bible, one written by 
a number of eminent Dutch divines chosen for that purpose 
by the States of Holland, the other by the very learned Doctor 
Whitby. He says in his letter : 

" The generous desire of the town to hand down my name to posterity 
with respect, gives me the most sincere pleasure, as I shall leave no son 
to bear up my Dame. For this and other obligations too numerous to 
mention, I desire the town to accept this present as a small but grateful 
acknowledgment. Gentlemen I have the honor to subscribe my self 
with the greatest sincerity your most obedient servant." 

Benjamin Woodbridge. 
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The volume of Whitby's annotations is still preserved in 
the study of the Woodbridge Parsonage. 

Mr. Woodbridge lived only about a year after this and was 
buried in the Cemetery on the east side of the town. 

The Parish erected a monument over his grave on which is 
the following inscription : 

The Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge died the 24th of Dec. 1785 in the 75th 
year of his age, and 44th of his ministry. This Gentleman was of fine 
constitution, little elated or depressed with various fortunes, of excellent 
mental powers. He had a public education, was a good scholar, an 
able Divine, and a wise councillor. He was Plain and unaffected in his 
manners and dress. His conversation was free, and instructive, and un- 
reserved, as the words of his mouth were the sentiments of his heart. 
His friendship was void of dissimulation, His learning of pedantry, his 
charity of ostentation and his religion of superstition, and bigotry. His 
life was a portrait of christian virtues. With serenity and filial obedi- 
ence he submitted to his summons and welcomed death as the messenger 
to introduce him to a better world. 

His wife survived him about a year and was buried by his 
side. She was Mary Trowbridge, a great aunt of the late 
Thomas K. Trowbridge, Sr. She was the first person to bring 
tea into the parish, which she boiled and then ate with a spoon. 
She was also said to have had the first wheeled carriage 
brought into the parish. 

Immediately under the inscription to Mr. Woodbridge on 
his tomb stone is the following to his wife : 

Mrs. Mary Woodbridge the virtuous and agreeable consort of the Rev. 
Benjamin Woodbridge, died on the 19th day of Dec. 1786, in the 72nd 
year of her age. Her friends and acquaintance who have experienced 
her charity and knew her worth, will long remember her with pleasure. 

The pastorate of Mr. Woodbridge from this distance seems 
to have been a highly successful one. His colleague and suc- 
cessor was the Rev. Eliphalet Ball. His pastorate was short, 
and in his resignation he gives, among other reasons for it, his 
advanced age, some disaffection in the parish, and " Ythly, The 
thought of eating the bread of those that are unwilling to give 
it, is very disagreeable and mortifying to me." The church 
accepted his resignation and he removed to Ballston, N. Y., 
which, on the authority of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, was 
named after him. 
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Prominent Men in the Parish. 

Let us glance for a few minutes at the men of those times 
who were prominent in town and parish affairs and at some of 
the customs and incidents of the early period in the history of 
the community which we have been considering in connection 
with the formation of the church and the pastorate of Mr. 
Woodbridge. 

Those early settlers, notwithstanding their puritanical notions, 
were not without the quaint and humorous at times, and some- 
times things were a little incongruous. Tradition says that 
when a house was raised on a certain occasion and the rafters 
put on, and it stood waiting for the covering (perhaps there 
was some impatience at the delay), a wedding took place in the 
vicinity. Mr. Woodbridge, in his dignified manner, asked a Mr. 
Thompson if he could not sing something appropriate to the 
occasion. Mr. Thompson very readily accepted the honor 
conferred upon him and commenced 

If the Lord don't build the house 
The laborers work in vain 
If the Lord don't cover it 
I'm sure they'll loose the frame. 

" That'll do, That'll do," said Mr. Woodbridge, evidently failing 
to comprehend the significance of the verse to the occasion. 

Library and Schools. 

It is a significant fact that shows the taste and refinement of 
the fathers of Woodbridge, that before there was a wheeled 
carriage in the place, there was a circulating library. The 
records and some of the books are preserved to the present day. 
They seem to have been strict in their regulations respecting 
the library. One of the votes they passed respecting it was 
" That those who do not bring their books by 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon pay a fine of four pence, and if not returned by six 
o'clock shall pay a fine of 8 pence." Among the volumes 
which the library contained w r ere works like the following : 
Newton on the Prophecies, Josephus' Works, Whitfield ? s Ser- 
mons, Marsh's Travels, Rasselas, Thompson's Seasons, etc., etc. 
9 
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The proportion of solid reading in that Woodbridge library 
would compare favorably with that of any of the circulating 
libraries of the present time. The fathers also took a deep 
interest in schools, as the following vote respecting the school 
money will show : 

41y. "They made choice by vote of Mr Joseph Chatterton, John 
Thomas Jun. and Nathan Ford, to be a committee to git it and bring it 
into the Sociaty." 

5thly. " They by vote made choice af mr benjamen bunneil to be of 
that committy to take care of the scul mony that belong to us in the 
town of Milford." 

In the early times Woodbridge had large numbers in its 
schools. The South West district had 80 or 90 scholars in daily 
attendance. The old school-house where they gathered had a 
chimney at each end of the room with a large fire-place that 
would take immense logs in size, and 4: or 6 feet in length. 
Mr. James Perkins gave the town two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for an Academy which was named Perkins Academy. 
Mrs. Rebecca Peck left the town a fund of four thousand 
dollars for the education of the poor children of the town. In 
later years the little brown school-house has given place to 
more modern ones. 

Those early settlers in Woodbridge were ready to provide 
for the comfort of the Sabbath. Clocks were not in use then, 
and the length of the service was determined by an hour-glass. 
When the service commenced, the hour-glass was placed upon 
one end. When the sand had run through, it was placed on 
the other end, and when it had run through a second time the 
meeting closed, just two hours. Stoves were not in existence, 
and neither grandma's foot-stove, nor any fire-place would be 
large enough to warm the whole congregation while the hour- 
glass told its double tale and the two long hours of each 
service passed away. They therefore built Sabbaday Housen 
upon the Meeting-house Green. These were one story high 
and about fifteen feet square, with, a fire-place on one side. 
Often a shed for the horse was attached to it. 

One or two families could be accommodated in them. Some- 
times two families united in building them, and gathered in 
these houses to spend the noon. Tradition says that often the 
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cider bottle was brought and passed around, and sometimes 
they warmed meats for dinner, and sometimes prayer meetings 
would be held in them. After a while, however, the Sabba- 
day housen made a great deal of trouble. Those who owned 
them would rent them to poor families, or to tramps that 
might come along, very much to the annoyance of the neigh- 
bors. The Parish voted, That the Sabbaday housen should 
not be thus used. The powers that be, however, did not put in 
force the vote of the parish to the extent that some desired. 
Accordingly one Saturday night a company of men repaired to 
the Green and tore down all the Sabbaday housen but one. 
It being too near morning to pull that down without being dis- 
covered, they wrote with chalk on the door, "Be ye also 
ready." When Molly Woodbridge, the daughter of Mr. 
Woodbridge, heard of it, she said, " That was a very solemn 
admonition." 

The boys went barefoot and put on their shoes just before 
they got to the church, while the girls wore their every-day 
shoes across the lots, or on the road till they came into the 
vicinity of the church, when they took them off and stuck 
them in the wall and put on their nice shoes to wear into meet- 
ing. 

Of the early settlers the name of Richard Sperry should 
receive the first notice because he was the first settler and 
because of his character for integrity. It is said that Gov. 
Goodyear presented to him the large landed estate which he 
occupied as a token of esteem for his probity of character. 
The deed from Lieut. Gov. Goodyear to Richard Sperry was 
nearly as follows : " All the land between the two ridges of 
hills bounded as far north as the good land goeth, and as far 
south as the river to have and to hold as long as trees grow 
and water runs." 

We have become familiar with Mr. Sperry's name in connec- 
tion with the Regicides. It was to his house that Mr. Jones 
took them when they had such a narrow escape from the house 
of Mrs. Atherton. It was he in whom they could trust that 
he would not betray them. He and Mr. Jones seem to have 
been the only ones who knew of their hiding places much of 
the time. From his house food was taken to them while they 
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occupied the cave upon West Rock. He seems to have been 
the pioneer to find hiding places for them, and then their 
guide to the place which he had provided. 

In their lonely hiding places there was often not a soul they 
could speak to but this faithful Sperry. He was the man of 
all others they could trust, and to him alone at times was com- 
mitted by Providence the lives of those condemned men. At 
this late day no one, it seems to me, can contemplate the faith- 
fulness with which he kept his secret or his courage and 
bravery in risking the penalty which the English government 
would have inflicted upon him, or his attentive ministering to 
their wants, or the wisdom and shrewdness with which he 
planned for their safety, and not be ready to say : All honor to 
the name of Richard Sperry. 

Another of the early settlers who occupies a prominent place 
in the history of Woodbridge is Capt. Isaac Johnson. He 
seems to have been a leading mind in his time. He lived in 
the south part of the town near the Orange line on the farm 
now occupied by Mr. Nathan P. Peck. He was moderator of 
the first meeting called to organize the ecclesiastical society 
of Amity, and of almost all public meetings. He was sure to 
be put on all committees where questions of importance were 
to be considered, whether civil or ecclesiastical. He was the 
first captain of the military company and the first deacon elected 
in the church. Among his descendants was President Andrew 
Johnson, whose ancestors lie buried in the Cemetery on the 
east side. The following is the inscription on his tomb stone : 

" Here lies the body of Isaac Johnson the first Capt. and first Deacon 
in Amity. A guide to this infant society a zealous promoter of the wor- 
ship of God A benefactor and faithful servant to ye church. Where best 
known best loved, lived long, lived well, and died happy in the hope of 
the gospel." 

Mr. Ebenezer Peck was their " first dark and sworn accord- 
ing to law," and was prominent in all business transactions of 
the parish. Mr. Joseph Beecher gave the land which consti- 
tutes the Meeting-house Green, the glory of which in these 
later days shall exceed that of the former. 

Capt. Stephen Sandford was a descendant of Elder John 
White, one of the first settlers of Cambridge, Mass. He accom- 
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panied the Kev. Thomas Hooker when he left Cambridge and 
came to Hartford. Mr. Sandford was honored with positions 
of trust by the town and took a deep interest in the parish* 
He gave much the largest part of his estate to the church for 
a fund. 

Prominent in the history of the town are the Newtons. 
They trace their genealogy to the Rev. Roger Newton, the 
second pastor of Milf ord, who married Mary Hooker, the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first pastor of Hartford. 

Samuel Newton, of the fourth generation from Rev. Roger 
Newton, was one of those who joined the church at its organi- 
zation. He had three sons and four daughters. Mary, one 
of the daughters, married Walter Booth, one of whose sons was 
Gen. Walter Booth of Meriden, and a grandson was Senator 
Newton Booth of California. Another grandson of Lieutenant 
Newton was Rev. Samuel Newton, who went as a missionary 
to the Indians. Lieut. Newton was a large land-holder, he 
represented the town in the legislature and was prominent in 
all town affairs. It was from his house that all the councils 
at the early settlement of the ministers took up their march. 

Mr. Newton married Miss Mary Camp of Milf ord. In those 
early times wheeled carriages were not in use and most of the 
travel was done on horseback. Tradition has preserved 
among his descendants the following humorous incident of his 
sparking days. On one occasion when he was returning home 
from a very delightful visit spent with his Mary at Milford, 
the time had passed so pleasantly that the small hours of the 
night had come unnoticed by him. At the discovery, he 
mounted his horse and started for home. The change from 
the pleasant light and associations of the parlor to the darkness 
of the night produced a drowsiness that led him to give the 
reins to his horse, and he fell asleep. As they approached the 
Race brook in Orange, the banks of which are very steep, his 
horse became thirsty, and turned down the steep bank to 
drink. As she bent her head down to the water it changed his 
center of gravity without his previous notice, when he fell 
headlong over his horse's head splash and sprawling into the 
water. His nightly ablution, however, did not cool his love for 
his Mary, as he eventually married her, from whom descended 
the very interesting persons of whom I have spoken. 
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Another name which has been prominent in the place from 
its early settlement is that of Perkins. As early as 1690 we 
have the record of Peter Perkins' will, which he made to his 
loving son David. This David had a son Daniel, who became 
lieutenant in the military company of Amity. He covenanted 
for certain considerations to take care of his father in his old 
age. Among other children of his were Amos and David, who 
were the executors of their father Daniel Perkins' will. 

It is interesting to read the legal documents of those colonial 
times. These documents are still preserved by Mrs. James 
Nichols. One of them is dated : " In The 23d year of' the 
reign of our sovreign Lord George the 2nd of Great Britain 
Defender of the faith and king " etc. Another reads : " In 
the 8th year of the reign of our Sovreign Lord George the 3d 
of Great Britain &c King 1768." 

One of the grandchildren of Dianiel quit claims to Amos and 
David her interest in his estate, " for the consideration of 35 
ouz 6 Penny weights and 16 grains of Silver." 

From the two brothers Amos and David sprang the two 
lines of the Perkins name represented by the families of the 
late Mr. John J. and Mr. Stephen P., who are the descendants 
of David, while the late Mr. Samuel F. and Mr. Edwin 
Perkins are the descendants of Amos. 

Amos was elected one of the deacons of the Woodbridge 
church in 1763. He was at one time town clerk. 

There were two Clark families who were among the early 
settlers of Woodbridge. The descendants of these date back 
their genealogy to George Clark, who was Deputy to the 
Colonial Court in 1668, and deacon of the first church of Mil- 
ford. Among his descendants was Nathan, who married 
Mabel, the granddaughter of Col. Robert Treat, who was 
elected Governor of Connecticut, from 1685, sixteen years in 
succession, and Robert, who married Experience Newton, the 
granddaughter of Rev. Roger Newton and great granddaugh- 
ter of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford. 

Robert had two sons, Treat and Noyes, from whom we have 
Mary the daughter of Treat, who married the Hon. A. S. 
Treat. She very generously presented the Woodbridge Church 
with a beautiful pipe organ. Noyes died early. He married 
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Miss Mary A. Clark, the descendant of Mr. David Clark, and 
left only one child, the present Mr. Dwight Clark, who unites 
the two original branches of the Clark family who came from 
Milford. 

The other branch of the Clark family was that of David. 
He united with the Woodbridge Church by letter from the 
First Church of Milford, Dec. 25, 1742. From him we have 
Lazarus and Eleonae. Mr. Eleonae Clark was a prominent 
member of the church and a devoted Christian man. He kept 
a hotel on the Litchfield turnpike. A gentleman who had 
occasion to spend the night in his tavern remarked that it was 
the first and only time when he had spent a night at a public 
house where blessing was asked at the table and the guests 
were invited to attend prayers with the family. 

Another of the early citizens of "Woodbridge was Mr. 
Thomas Darling. He came from New Haven about 1782. 
He became one of the most efficient citizens as well as mem- 
bers of the church. The following is the inscription on his 
tomb stone : 

In memory of Thomas Darling Esq who died Dec. 1st 1815 aged 63 
years. He was distiDguished for sound judgement and integrity in the 
discharge of public duties, and purity of heart in the relations of private 
life. As a magistrate he was a peace maker and just, as a member of 
society, Intelligent upright and kind. As a professor of religion an exam- 
ple of tender and modest piety, to the christian church an ornament 
and firm support, He remembered his Creator in the days of his youth* 
and in advanced age and in the hour of death the faith of his Redeemer 
was his comfort and strength. Respected, esteemed and beloved here 
below, He has gone we trust to be approved, honored, and blessed above. 

Oue of his sons was Mr. Thomas Darling, who must have 
inherited the good qualities of his father. He was a promi- 
nent and liberal supporter of the church and helpful in every 
good work. He was honored with positions of trust by the 
town and beloved by all who knew him. 

The Baldwins of Woodbridge with the single exception of 
Samuel, Jun. to whom reference has already been made, were 
the descendants of Richard Baldwin of Milford. He purchased 
Hogs Meadow of Towtanimoe. He is supposed to have died 
before he occupied this land, and it fell to his children. He 
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left eight children at his death, and one, Barnabas, was born 
after his death and had no share in his estate. His brothers 
and sisters, in consideration that he was not included in the dis- 
tribution of their father's estate, deeded to him Hogs Meadow. 
He seems to have inherited something of his father's capacity 
for business. He was one of the grantees of the charter of 
Derby. He was one of the fifteen set off from Milford to 
constitute with those from New Haven the Parish of Amity. 
From his two sons Sylvanus and Barnabas the Baldwin families 
at present living on the Milford side have sprung. They have 
always been prominent in the affairs of the town and parish. 

Theophilus Baldwin was one of the two deacons appointed 
at the organization of the church. 

Capt. Ephraim Baldwin was one of the most prominent men 
in the town in his day. He often represented the town in the 
legislature and was one of the large-hearted and liberal sup- 
porters of the parish and of every plan and purpose which was 
to promote the culture and refinement of society. Of the 
names which have come down to the present, few are more 
honored than his. He was evidently a peace maker, and had 
a helping hand for every good work. 

Richard Baldwin was a wealthy and influential man in the 
town. He was one of the deacons of the church, and was 
appointed Ruling Elder, the only one the church ever chose. 
He had seven children. Their names ran as follows : 

Ophie and Miah 
Hester and David 
Abner and Bia 
With little Jeremiah. 

The deacon kept Sunday night, and none of his six sons 
went courting Sabberday night, but Monday night in its place, 
which must have been hard for the girls after washing day. 

It is in .connection with the Baldwins that we come in con- 
tact with the remnants of slavery in this State. 

Andrew Baldwin, the chorister, owned slaves, one of whom 
set out the button-ball tree at the button-ball corner. Lieuten- 
ant Barnabas had slaves and one part of Mr. Marcus M. 
Baldwin's house was built with money from the sale of a slave 
at auction. 
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Mr. Woodbridge's Successors. 

It would be interesting to give an extended sketch of the 
successors of Mr. Woodbridge, and his colleague, Mr. Ball, 
but the time will not permit, and I must content myself with 
a brief reference to them. The third pastor of the church 
was Rev. David Lewis Beebe, the son of Rev. James Beebe, 
of Trumbull, who graduated at Yale College in 1785. This 
was his only pastorate, which he held for about nine years, and 
resigned on account of ill health, much to the regret of the 
parish. 

Mrs. Beebe was the daughter of Mr. Caleb At water. She 
was a model minister's wife. If her successors varied from her 
in their modes of operation, it was evidence enough that it 
was not right, and a final answer to all appeals was " Mrs. 
Beebe didn't do it so." 

The wife of the late Rev. Mr. Gilbert, of Wallingford, 
was a granddaughter, as was General Henry Beeby Carrington, 
a grandson of theirs. 

The fourth pastor was the Rev. Mr. Herrick. His pastorate 
was short, and the most of his active life was spent in this 
city, in connection with one of the leading female, seminaries 
of the country. The Rev. Henry Herrick and Mr. Edward 
Herrick, a former treasurer of the college, were both his sons. 
Mr. Herrick is spoken of in highest terms of appreciation, 
both as a minister and as a teacher. 

The fifth pastor was the Rev. Jason Allen. He was said to 
be a man of fine presence, and must have had rare wisdom and 
discretion, to be able to maintain his position through all the 
opposition he met with. As the procession marched from 
Lieut. Newton's to the meeting-house, on the day of his instal- 
lation, President Dwight was overheard to say to Mr. Allen : 
" This church is one of the best in the union." But his min- 
istry, which commenced with so much of hope, was not with- 
out its embarrassments. During his pastorate, the parish 
passed through severe trials. There came those unhappy divi- 
sions, which are most disastrous to the prosperity of a society, 
and make wounds in the church, which it is difficult to heal. 
The members who were not in sympathy with the pastor, and 
those who belonged to other denominations, had increased to 
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such strength, that during Mr. Allen's pastorate they with- 
drew from the society, and formed a new one, and built a new 
meeting-house. The society was called the Union Society, and 
as every net gathers the good and bad, they seem to have 
caught a full share of the latter. But be this as it may, it 
could hardly be in the circumstances, that Ephraim should not 
envy Judah, and Judah vex Ephraim. There were, as a con- 
sequence, rivalries and jealousies and weakness, and yet for 
sixteen years Mr. Allen maintained his ground, and the coun- 
cil that dismissed him gave the highest testimonials to his 
Christian and ministerial character. 

The new society made strenuous efforts to get a share of the 
fund belonging to the old church, and for this purpose they 
sent a committee to the legislature to state their grievances, in 
the hope of gaining some redress. They were unsuccessful in 
their effort to get a part of the fund, and after a few years the 
society disbanded. They sold their meeting-house, to be re- 
moved to Ansonia, to be converted into a tenement house, and 
the old church was left in possession of the field. 

One of the complaints they made against the old society, in 
their effort before the legislature, was that they were refused 
the privilege of burial in the burying ground. It is said that a 
certain Moses Hine, on hearing the nature of their complaint, 
raised his hands most devoutly, and with a sanctimonious and 
whining voice replied, " Poor fools, if they will only die, we 
will bury them." 

An amusing incident is told of one of the gatherings at the 
parsonage in Mr. Allen's time. It was customary then to have 
ardent spirits on the table. At a social gathering with Mr. 
Allen at the parsonage, a Mr. Newton was asked if he would 
take tea. He replied he would prefer a sling. Mr. Allen, 
with his usual urbanity, replied, " Have a sling made for Mr. 
Newton." The sling was made, and during the evening, 
several others were made for him. It getting late and about 
time for the social to break up, Mr. Newton went out to take 
his horse for home. It was dark, and soon after he left the 
house, a great shouting was heard as if somebody was in 
trouble. On going out with a light to see what was the mat- 
ter, Mr. Newton complained that someone had stolen his 
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bridle. On a closer examination, however, it was found he 
had got on to his horse, hindforemost, and was fumbling 
around his tail for the supposed stolen article. 

It should be said, that Mr. Allen was a total abstinence man 
before he left the place. His wife is remembered as a 
most excellent woman. She established a female prayer meet- 
ing. She did a great deal for charity students in getting them 
clothes. She had a brother, who came from New York and 
brought a servant (presumably colored). On Sunday, Mrs. 
Allen gave the servant a back pew, for which she was said to 
have spent a whole day in fasting for her pride. 

After the dismission of Mr. Allen, the church soon rallied 
and settled the Rev. Prince Hawse. It was during his minis- 
try that the present house of worship was built. It is an old 
proverb, I believe, that " the minister who builds a meeting- 
house never preaches in it," and the proverb seems to have 
had a fulfillment in the present instance. 

Their next pastor was Rev. Samuel Hayes Eliot. He was 
greatly beloved by the parish. Among other works, he wrote 
the Parish Side, the scenes of which are partly laid in Wood- 
bridge, and the characters are drawn so to the life that they 
were easily recognized. It is said that some of the good 
people, when reading the book, saw so plainly their own pictures 
that they were surprised to find themselves in print. The 
parish prospered under his ministry, but in consequence of ill 
health, he resigned and moved to Westville. 

Industries. 

Perhaps at this point, I may appropriately speak of the 
industries, both mechanical and domestic, in which the fathers 
of Woodhridge engaged. In the colonial times there was a 
nail works for the manufacture of wrought nails, situated in 
the Ravine, some little distance east from the present residence 
of Mr. Willis Doolittle. In the same vicinity, I think in the 
same factory, were made quite extensively the iron candle- 
sticks which were in such common use, and were such a neces- 
sity, for the use of the tallow candles, then the most common 
mode of lighting the rooms at evening. 
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These candlesticks were polished like steel, and had an ad- 
justable slide, for raising the candle when it burned down 
in the socket. The market for these extended to Philadelphia, 
which would be as extensive a demand then as San Francisco 
is now. 

There was a saw mill owned by Mr. Northrop, in the valley 
southwest of Mr. Bennett Peck's ; a saw mill and bolt works, at 
the Isaac Smith place. There was a grist mill and saw mill, 
in later years, owned by the late Capt. James Baldwin, which 
accommodated the dwellers in Hogs Meadow and vicinity. 
There was a mill for grinding various kinds of grain, and also 
a 6aw mill owned by a Mr. Northrop, and still in possession of 
a descendant of the family, and owned by Mr. Frank North- 
rop, in the vicinity of Mr. Dwight N. Clark's. It was on the 
same stream, a short distance to the east, that at a later date 
there were three match factories, where quite an extensive 
trade in matches was carried on. 

There was a saltpetre works, or saltpetre was made, near the 
place where Mr. Calvin Lines, the father of Mrs. Philo Chat- 
field, and the grandfather of the Kev. Mr. Lines, the rector of 
St. Paul's Church, of this city, resided. The proprietor used to 
get the material for making his saltpetre by digging the 
dirt under the old meeting-house, and extracting it from that, 
thus providing the munitions of war from the very founda- 
tions of the temple of peace. 

Of the domestic industries! may say, that many of them are 
quite out of fashion, indeed, unknown in these times. Then, 
some of the girls went out to spin, at so much a run or skein, while 
others learned the tailor's trade, and went from house to house, 
with the equipment of the goose for pressing the seams, and 
made the clothes for the family. The shoes, too, were made at 
home. The leather was made from the farmer's own cattle. 
The skins were taken to the tannery, and made into leather, 
and then taken home, when the cobbler came with his kit 
of tools, and made the leather into the kind of shoes desired, 
Stockings were knit from the pure yarn (no shoddy then), and 
the color was as bright as the dye pot which stood in the corner 
of the fire-place, with its indigo dye, could give. 
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To one of the citizens of Woodbridge must be given the 
credit of the invention of the friction match. The case was 
tried in the United States Court, and was decided in favor of 
Mr. Thomas Sanford. He sold the right to make them to Mr. 
Wm. A. Clark, who made a handsome property from their 
manufacture ; but this is only another instance where the inven- 
tor fails to reap the benefit of his invention. Mr. Sanford died 
comparatively a poor man, while many have made themselves 
rich by the use of his invention. The invention of the friction 
match was one of the most useful inventions of the time. A 
match is so small that we hardly appreciate it, but when you 
think of the savage rubbing two sticks together to produce fire, 
or the Fathers using a sun-glass for the same purpose, or of the 
tinder box and flint, and steel and brimstone match, and of 
the trouble of making the tinder and the matches, and of strik- 
ing fire ; and then, of the ease with which you produce fire 
with the friction matches, of various kinds to-day, you are im- 
pressed with the important discovery that the friction match 
becomes. 

I have referred to one branch of industry, beginning in so 
small a way that its owner did not appreciate the value 
of his invention, hut sold it for twenty-five dollars, never 
dreaming that the simple matter of a little match held in it 
the fortune of thousands and hundred of thousands of dollars. 

I want to refer to Mr. Enoch Sperry, not only as the repre- 
sentative of another industry, but also, for his character as an 
upright and honorable Christian man, liberal and public- 
spirited ; he was ready to help forward every plan that seemed 
desirable for the welfare of the church, or the culture of 
society. 

He had a clothing works, which embraced wool carding and 
all the different processes of making cloth, with the exception, 
perhaps, of spinning and weaving. The mode of securing 
wearing apparel in those times and the present was so different, 
that I am tempted to give its history. To begin, the sheep 
fed in the pastures, fearless of dogs. Their only care was for 
the lambs frisking about, and leaping from rock to rock. (For 
these, they would raise their heads with an occasional baa.) 
In the month of May, the man who owned them would be 
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found waist deep in the water, not like Naaman the Syrian, 
for the cleansing of his own sins, but for the sheep-washing, 
while the boys gave a special ablution to the lambs. Clean and 
white, the flock became like those to whom Solomon compared 
the teeth of his beloved, when he said of her, "Thy teeth are 
as the flocks pf sheep which go up from the washing." They 
were then taken to the pasture to dry. After a few weeks, 
the flock was gathered home, and the big barn doors were 
opened, and the sheep-shearing commenced. The wool was 
then taken to the carding machine, and made into nice rolls 
some two feet long, and then returned to the home, where the 
mothers and daughters spun it into yarn, or some one of the 
girls came and spun it at so much a run or skein. Then the 
mothers wove it into cloth. It was then taken to the factory 
again, and passed through the fulling machine, which thickened 
up the cloth 5 then it was teasled, or the nap was raised, and 
then sheared, dyed and pressed, and again brought home, to be 
made into clothes, by some Rebecca who had learned the 
tailor's trade, and with her equipment of the goose, went out 
to work from house to house. The beauty of the home-made 
cloth depended upon the skill of the manufacturer, in its 
finish, and we may well imagine Mr. Sperry must have excelled 
in his trade as a cloth manufacturer, as there were seven roads 
leading to his clothing works, where now only one road passes 
the place. 

It was one of -the original grist mills and clothing works in 
the county. There were three factories standing within the 
memory of some of the present day, and a large number of 
persons" were employed in them. Later, he added the manu- 
facture of elliptical springs. It was the second place where 
they were made in the region, New Haven being the first. 

In closing our sketch, it will be appropriate to notice a few 
others who were prominent in the unfolding history of the 
town. Among these all who knew him will accord a first place 
to Dr. Isaac Goodsel. He was affable and vivacious in his 
intercourse, skillful as a physician, and had a memory that 
treasured every event of passing life, and a love of the curious 
and antique that kept him in constant research. 

Mr. David Hotchkiss was one of those men, eminent for 
piety, whom the church honored with the office of deacon. 
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He was a man of Puritan character, and beloved and esteemed 
for his integrity. He was a strict disciplinarian, as one of his 
descendants testified, whom the good old deacon caught one 
Sunday near his house, sliding down the rock on a small sled, 
when taking him across his knee, he administered to him the 
stripes of a friend, rather than the kisses of an enemy. 

Daniel Smith united with the Woodbridge church, Dec. 26, 
1742. From him descended Daniel Smith, 2nd, and a grand- 
son of his was Daniel Treat Smith. He was an influential 
member of the church and society. The house and farm which 
belonged to Mr. Woodbridge was given to him on condi- 
tion that he would support and care for Molly Woodbridge 
during her life. It was his custom to go to New Haven every 
Saturday, and before he started, he would say to Miss Wood- 
bridge, to whom tradition says he was honorable and attentive 
to her wants, " Molly, what shall I get for you to-day ? " her 
reply would be, " Half a pint for Sunday." He was a man 
of large influence in the town, and greatly respected for his 
moral worth. He was a blacksmith by trade, and at four 
o'clock Saturday afternoon his hands laid aside all work in his 
shop, and were called into the house, to wash and prepare for 
the Sabbath. The calling in his workmen at four o'clock to 
get ready for the Sabbath, not only illustrates the strict Puritan 
character of Mr. Smith, but also, the old Puritan custom of 
keeping Saturday night. 

With so exemplary a character, I bring my reading to a close. 
I feel that I have only half told the story of the good old town, 
and that there are many more of equal worth, of whom I 
should like to speak, but I have already wearied your patience, 
and dare not further trespass on your time. I have dwelt 
mainly on ancient Woodbridge. Modern Woodbridge has 
undergone great changes from what it once was. I have given 
promipence to the pastorate of Mr. Woodbridge, because the 
early history of the town is inseparably connected with it. I 
trust that someone, in the future, may so blend the lights and 
shades of the picture of modern Woodbridge, that it shall 
appear that the glory of these latter years surpasses those of 
the former, and that the future of her history is to be as inter- 
esting as her hills and glens are beautiful, and the memories 
of the fathers and mothers precious to their descendants. 
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LETTERS OF 

COL. NATHAN WHITING, 

WRITTEN FROM 

CAMP DURING THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

By Lemuel Aiken Welles, M.A. 

[Read February 29, 1892. J 



Nathan Whiting* was bora May 4, 1724. He was the 
youngest of thirteen children of Rev. Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Adams) Whiting of Windham. On his mother's side he was 
descended from Gov. Bradford of Plymouth. Rev. Samuel 
Whiting was son of Rev. John Whiting and Sybil (Collins) 
Whiting. Rev. John was son of William Whiting, one of 
the early settlers of Hartford, Connecticut. Nathan Whiting 
probably spent most of his early years with his sister, who was 
the first wife of President Clap. He graduated from Yale in 
the class of 1743 and studied at New Haven two years after 
graduation. In 1745 he entered the expedition against Louis- 
burg as Ensign, and at the end of the campaign was offered a 
Lieutenancy because of meritorious conduct. In 1747 he was 
again sent to Louisburg. The letters begin in this year, and, 
although written from such a historic place, are wholly senti- 
mental, without an allusion to passing events. The recipient 

* The original letters of Col. Nathan Whiting are in the possession of 
the Belden family of Newington, Conn. In the following copies the 
parts of the letters which were omitted are indicated by asterisks. 
The editor has inserted a few brief notes to indicate the position of 
the writer. The best account of the expeditions to Crown Point is 
found in Parkman's "Montcalm and Wolfe." For the facts of Col. 
Whiting's life see Professor Dexter's "Yale Biographies and Annals." 
10 
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of these love letters was Miss Molly Saltonstall, daughter of 
Capt. Rosewell Saltonstall and Mary (Haynes) Saltonstall. Her 
mother married President Clap in 1741, and at the time these 
letters were written Molly Saltonstall appears to have been 
living at the home of her step-father, Rector Clap, in New 
Haven. Whiting addresses her as the "lovely Delia" and 
signs himself "Amyntas"; he speaks of the commencement 
at New Haven and hopes that she will give no attention to 
his rival, and all the rest is the outpouring of his affection. 
The first letter begins as follows : 

Saturday Night nine oClock 

In Mrs. Clap's Chamber Boston May 29, 1747 

Madam It is now that season of the week In which It is the Professed 
Principle of Soldiers & Sailers to think on their Mistresses ; then excuse 
me if when I think on the Lovely Delia I cant forbear giving Some 
account of myself since I left New London. * * * I set sail Monday in 
the Afternoon and arrived after a Pleasant Passage on friday Morning. 
Went out in the afternoon to visit my Mamma & returned this morn- 
ing.* Spent the afternoon agreeably in the Company of Mrs. Shakmaple 
and McKinney and some other Ladies by the by I Don't intend this 
journal for the press * * * * I Expect to sail for Louisburg on Monday 
and Like to have the Company of two Ladies whos Husbands are at 
Louisburg one of them is Col. Dudley's Daughter now a Gerrish I have 
not seen either of them but Doubt not it will make my voyage much 
more agreeable * * * Amyntas 

Another love letter was written from Louisburg August 17, 
1747, and shows some anxiety on the part of the lover. He 
hears that some attention is being paid her by a Mr. W — ms, 
and he tells her plainly that he considers Mr. W — ms altogether 
unworthy of her notice, and hopes that in the future she will 
not be so unwise as to encourage him. After Col. Whiting's 
death, which occurred in 1771, his widow, Molly (Saltonstall) 
Whiting, married Rev. Warham Williams of North Branford, 
who graduated from Yale in 1745, and it may be that he was 
the Mr. W — ms referred to in the earlier letters, and fate had 
destined the lover's rival to be the husband of his widow. The 
next letter starts out in a more interesting way, but is soon 
absorbed by the one theme of love : 

* His mother had married Rev. Mr. Niles of Braintree, Mass. , in 1737. 
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Madam Louisburg June 29, 1747 

I am now at Last arrived at my station Having past through various 
Pleasant & Diverting Sceens in my Passage ; too many and of too Little 
Consequence the most of them to mention ; one Circumstance that Served 
to Render my voyage more Pleasant ; was the Agreeable Company of the 
two Ladies I Mentioned to you In a Letter from Boston ; Especially Mrs. 
Gerrish in Whos Nature and Composition there is Something noble and 
Grand that Must Strike the eye of every beholder with Respect ; To 
Compleat her Character I ad her leaving her native Country and so gay 
and Polite a place as Boston to follow Her Husband (whose circumstances 
obliged him to elope) aud share with him his fortunes or rather Misfor- 
tunes in so Remote a Part of the world as Louisburg ; This is a woman 
of a Thousand, Tho I had many Pleasing Divertisements on my Passage 
And find a great deal of Polite & Gay Company here yet I assure you it 
Dont efface the Image of the Lovely Delia, nor can the Eclat of Drums 
or the Sound of Cannon Raise in me so much Martial and Heroick Pas- 
sions as to Disposses me of the more soft and Delicate ones, but I believe 
they may both be fostered in one breast * * * * Amvntas 

Early in 1755 an expedition against Crown Point, for the 
purpose of keeping back the encroachments of the French, 
was planned by Governor Shirley ; and a little later Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island sent 
men to make up the expedition. William Johnson, the Indian 
agent, was appointed Major-General, and General Phineas 
Lyman, of Connecticut, who had once been a tutor at Yale, 
held the position of second in command. Under him were 
Col. Ephraim Williams, from whom Williams College was 
named, colonel of a Massachusetts regiment, and Lieutenant- 
Col. Nathan Whiting, in command of a Connecticut regiment. 
Whiting started from New Haven, and on the 25th of May, 
1755, a sermon on the duties of a soldier, at his request, was 
preached to the troops.* General Johnson, although a very 
successful Indian agent, knew nothing about war; and his 
movements during the campaign of 1755 were very slow. 
One of the first of Col. Whiting's letters to his wife describes 
a visit to Gen. Johnson's hall. 

* Israel Putnam was also in this army, serving as a private in a 
Connecticut regiment, and John Stark was there as Lieutenant in a 
New Hampshire company. 
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dear Wife from the Camp at Green bush July 5 1755 

I esteem it my greatest happiness, While I am obliged to be absent 
from you, that I have opportunity to acquaint you with the State I am 
in and to Express with my pen, agreeable to the dictates of my heart 
the kindest tenderest sentiments of Love and friendship, that I may 
not seem to write more Like a passionate Lover than a kind Husband I 
will check the soft emotions of my heart & proceed immediately to tell 
you that I arrived here on tuesday, Wednesday went in Company with 
General Lyman & others to wait on General Johnson which is about 
forty miles from Camp, & found him Surrounded with about Eleven 
hundred Indians of all Sex and Sizes who by their od shapes and paint- 
ing Lookd more Like so many Devils than humane Creatures the General 
has his House and every part of it full of them Night & Day, which 
makes it in Sad pickel, they have declared for the War and seemd to 
be glad to see, as they termed us, their Brothers from Connecticut. Let 
them Who have Children or friends with me know they are Well and 
the Camp at present free from any disorders Except Colds & Slight 
disorders. I Expect we shall move from here next week, As tis high 
time to be in action— I am at present agreeably Lodged at Col. Ranlows 
near the Camp, and am very well, be not over Solictitous my dear about 
me, take care of your own health. 

I shall again write you before I Set put & hope I shall have the pleas- 
ure of a line from you, that I may hear of your health and kiss the 
impression of your dear hand, my kindest Sincerest Love & Duty 
always await your Mother & Sisters, If my Mother Should be with you 
I hope & doubt not you will give her all the Support & Comfort her old 
age requires under the burthens of parting with her Children give my 
duty to Mrs. Noyce & Madam Love & Service to all friends as due Sc 
believe me my dear Molly to be your Sincere friend as well as kindest 
tenderest Husband Nathan Whiting 

NB 

desire Mr. Darling 

to forward your Letters. 

(addressed) Mrs Mary Whiting 

New Haven 

In August the army was still pitched upon the level ground 
above Albany chafing under the delay, but unable to move. 

my dearest wife Camp at flatts Aug. 1, 1755 

I am here much Longer than I expected When I left you Tis unhappy 
on many Accounts that we have delayed so long, but know not that it 
could be prevented, we have orders now to March and I expect to set 
out to-morrow, with Col Titcombs, Col Goodrich & the remaining part 
of Col Williams Regiment tis probable I shall not have opportunity to 
write you again till I get to the Carrying Place I doubt your tender 
concern for me my dear will fill you with too many uneasy apprehen- 
sions & fears for my Safety Which I fear will be much increased upon 
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hearing of the unhappy disaster of General Bradock but Let Not that 
trouble you my dear God is my Safeguard and defense & I Trust has 
better things in store for his people than to give them all a prey Into the 
hands of their enemys — we are never the more discouraged on Acct. of 
that defeat but Rather Animated with the greater Resolution to go on, 
we may have more enemys to encounter so that we may want more 
Strength, or our conquests will be more Glorious or our defeat Less 
Shameful but that the Latter I hope & believe Will Not be the Case, 
pray make your Self as easy as possible I know your Dayly prayers are 
for my preservation Let it be an article of them that it be not obtained 
by any unworthy means, but in the prosecution of the Duty I owe at 
this time to my Self, my Country & my God * * * dearest of women 
your sincerest friend and most affectionate Husband 

Nathan Whiting 

I have enclosed a List of debts due from Some of my Soldiers to Col 
Trumble & my Self Which you may send to Col Wyllys or Broth'r 
Send to be Lodged with the treasurer to prevent his paying them with- 
out deductions first take a copy. 

(addressed) to Mrs Mary Whiting 

New Haven 

At last the army of New England farmers led by Gen. 
Lyman started for Crown Point. They got as far as the 
" Carrying place", where they stopped and built a fort, which 
was first called Fort Lyman, but was afterward named Fort 
Edward. From here Col. Whiting writes : 

Great Carrying place Aug 15, 1755. 
dearest of women. I reed your kind favor by Deacon Lyman the day 
before I set out from the flatts Near Albany— I was obliged to Set out 
early the Next Morning which was the 6th Instant it fell to my Lot to 
march with the Artillery having under my Command as a Guard about 
150 men Some of the pieces were very heavy they were drawn all the 
way by Land on their own Carriages the distance fifty miles which we 
performed in 9 Days It was a very heavy fatiguing piece of Work, but 
the Men went thro it with a great deal of Chearf illness I had a great 
fatigue for my own Share as all the charge Lay upon me of all the Large 
Artillery & good part of the powder, we Camped every Night in the 
fields & woods, but thank God ! I Never was heartier in my Life, it is 
generally healthy In the Army there has Not one Man Dyed out of the 
forces from Connecticut Since we came to Albany. I hope a merciful 
God will continue the Smiles of his Good providence to us — there has 
been a Counsel of War this Day in Which it was determined to write to 
the Several Governments to Send Men to reinforce us : our Numbers 
falling Short of What was proposed at first & the defeat of General 
Bradock were the reasons that Induced them, we perceive that the 
Governments are very forward to afford us any Assistance of Men 
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money or provisions for which (so far as our Interest is concerned) we 

have a grateful Sense ; we have determined to proceed, get our battery 

& provisions over the Carrying place find a convenient place make a 

fort store house &c And Not wait at all for the recruits. Which we 

expect will be sent after us with all dispatch. I am Not under any 

uneasy apprehensions about the Event of our Enterprise, as I doubt 

Not by the blessing of God our army will be Successful, the people are 

no ways dispirited but behav as yet like Englishmen they are all eager 

to proceed and expect we shall very soon Leave this place & proceed on 

our March, be not over solicitous about me my dear I trust I shall be 

the care of a kind providence. Let it be your Dayly prayers that I 

behav like a Soldier & Christian that I may do honour to my Self & 

Country. I Cheerfully commit you to the care of a good providence & 

Subscribe , T .. 

my dear Life 

your unalterable friend 

and Loving Husband 

N. Whiting 

He next writes from Lake George : 

my dear Life Lake George Sept' 3, 1755 

* * * * we had yesterday the agreeable news that the Government 
were about to reinforce us with two thousand men, Which very much. 
Animated the spirits of our men Who had begun to flag & to have Some 
Discontents unworthy New England Men — This Day General Lyman with 
the chief part of the army that was Left behind came up, we are Con- 
stantly Employing the Wagons to bring the the provisions & battos & 
our people in building a fort & Stone House & hope to have everything 
ready for a march against our friends come up — the General has Sent to 
Ticonderoga or the Narrows Where this Lake falls into the Waters that 
come from Wood Creek to discover if the french had thrown up any 
works there we find they had Not Which gives us pleasure as that is the 
only place where we expected any opposition till we came to Crown 
point. I hope we shall be able to send & take possession of it now 
before them, which I shall Look upon at Least half the Battle — I have 
been two or three Days a Little out of order but thank God am very 
Well again, Col Goodrich is Sick with a fever & Maj'r Foot Not Well at 
Albany & has not been here so that I have a good deal of care & fatigue 
at present, but hope both the Gent Will be able to do service again 
Shortly— we have Some Sick among us None from New Haven but 
Thompson who I Left at the Carrying place & Since here he is better, 
not one has died out of the Regiment Which I Esteem a favour of 
Providence remarkable • • • • • dearefjt friend & mogt 

P. S. * * I wish you a merry affectionate Husband 

Commencement & good partner Nathan Whiting 

Remember the old one who is as 
above N. W. 

(addressed) To Mrs Mary Whiting In New Haven . 
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Five days after this letter was written, a company of one 
thousand Provincials and Indians, under Col. Williams, Col. 
Whiting, and Hendrick, chief of the Mohawks, started against 
the French. They had gone but a short distance when the 
entire company was taken by surprise, and fired on from an 
ambuscade of French and Indians commanded by Baron 
Dieskau. The men fell by scores. Col. Williams was killed 
by a shot through the head, and the old chief Hendrick was 
killed by a bayonet. The command then devolving upon Col. 
Whiting, he brought the terrified troops to order and led, as 
Bancroft and Parkman say, a very fine retreat. 

War was not declared by England against France until 
May 18, 1756, in which year the Earl of Loudon was 
appointed to succeed Governor Shirley as commander of 
the forces in America. 

The next year, so far as this department of the war was 
•concerned, very little was accomplished. We have but two 
letters from Col. Whiting during this year. 

Camp at Fort Edward July 23, 1756 
my dear Molly I wrote you a few Lines from Saratoge have now the 
pleasure to tell you I got Safe here Last Tuesday Should have wrote you 
before but have had a constant Series of business ever since, insomuch 
that I have not had one minute to my Self Except what I have had in 
my bed & tis no Compliment to tell you I now with pleasure deprive my 
Self of my Natural rest to give you this Evenings Epistolary conversa- 
tion * * * * 

keep yourself Chearful at Albany visit your friends Especially at Mrs 
Schuylers, Mr. Ogilvies & Mrs Miller 

P. S. Compliments of Col. Schuyler & Lady. 

(addressed) To Mrs Mary Whiting att albany 
per favour of Mr Ledyard. 

And (the other letter of this year) : 

my dear Molly Camp at Lake George Oct 2 1756 

my last was from Fort Edward & this Salutes you from Lake George 
& may assure you that in whatever station I am I have your Image 
fixed in my Mind. Which no alteration of time or place can ever 
Efface, I doubt your tender Concern will fill you with too many 
anxious thoughts about me I intreet you my dear be not over Solicit- 
ous as you Cannot thereby Screen me from any danger, & may greatly 
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Injure yourSelf. I forsee no Immediate danger tho a Soldiers Life more 
or less Exposes him to it When in Service, we are well Retrenched here 
& I dont know that we Shall Act other ways than on the Defensive, 
how long we shall hold out the Campaign I dont know but as soon as 
tis Concluded assure your Self I Shall most Chearfully return to Winter 
quarters, then to receive the rewards of a Soldier in the arms of my 
Delia * * * * we had two prisoners Lately brought in one a Man & the 
other a young Lady — And this Day found Letters that were Left near 
here from Some Gent that were taken to Oswego * * * * 

Mrs Mary Whiting 

In this year (1757) the " British cause in America reached 
its lowest ebb." Through Lord Loudon's laziness the English 
gained nothing, while the French won many successes. In 
1758 Gen. Abercrombie was appointed to succeed Lord Lou- 
don, who was severely censured. 

We hear nothing from Col. Whiting during 1757. On 
July 3d, 1758, five days before Gen. Abercrombie's unfor- 
tunate advance against Ticonderoga, Whiting writes the fol- 
lowing to his wife : 

Dearest of Women Camp near Lake George July 3, 1758 

I Arrived here Thursday Last where I found every thing in great 
forwardness for a march. I have been extremely busy ever Since as is 
every body Else here— we are under order to march next Day after to 
morrow morning the Whole Army Consisting of about 16000 men Who 
are all in Good health & in very Good Spirits. " The Important Day is 
probably near at hand that will decide my fate and the Infinitely more 
Important fate of my Country — may the Lord of Armys go out with our 
Armys & fight our Battles through his Name we Can do valiantly— may 
he teach our hands to War and our fingers to fight — I endeavor to meet 
with Calmness the Important Day pray for me my Dear that I may do 
my Duty pray for your Country — In the hands of providence I Leave 
you Heaven bless you my dearest j 

your tender & most Affec 
Col Woosters tionate Husband 

pretentions to N Whiting 

Rank give way to mine 
I left my Tent, bedstead & most of my things & cloaths at Mr Cuylers. 

(addressed) To Mrs Mary Whiting New Haven. 

Almost a month after Gen. Abercrombie's defeat, Col. 
Whiting's mother-in-law, Madam Clap, wrote the colonel a 
letter of consolation. 
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Dear 

I am sincerely afflicted at the sore & f atall Dissapointment & Loss our 

army have sustained in the Late strange and unfortunate engagement. 

Our affairs Look with a most gloomie terrible appearance. Indeed we 

have just reason to dread the consequence for may we not fear from 

our enemies but what shall we say God govrns the world & finally 

will bring everything for his own glory by wchsoever he brings to pass 

in the world he can make Light to spring out of Darkness & bring good 

out of Evill. I am sensible tis a most severe mortifacation to you as well 

as many others that things are conducted in the manner that they have 

been but Dr Sir dont let the dissapointment set too heavie on your mind 

Concious of an ardent zeall for the good of your countrye & having 

done all in your power for their defence & I doubt not have bin very 

Desirous to doe much more if you had bin permitted this ought to 

console you amidst all the adversities & perplexities in which we are 

involved at present Oh may the God of armies once more appear for 

our protection & defence vain are all our attempts without his Blessing 

we have reason to offer our own unfeigned thanks allmightye God on 

your account for the wonderfull preservation afforded & the rest of 

your friends in such eminent danger if my most ardent desires & poor 

petitions may be answered youll be Hapye and Successfull wherever 

you go but we are much concerned to hear of your ill state of health 

shd be glad to be more particularly informed by a Line from you if 

leyshure will admit of it May Heaven soon restore you to us in safetye 

in due time the vast tenderness & goodness you have ever treeted my 

dear child with as * * * Mr Lyman's death is a publick Loss & Deserves 

to be universally Lamented I am — it sensibly afflicts me having Long 

had a love & esteem for him *** ... , „ ~ .. , 

your obliged & affectionate 

Newhvn aug 2 1758 Mother Mary Clap 

to Col Whiting 

The plan of campaign for 1759 was as follows : Prideau and 
Sir Wm, Johnson were to attack Fort Niagara, Gen. Amherst 
was to take Crown Point and Ticonderoga ; then Prideau and 
Amherst were to descend the St. Lawrence, take Montreal, and 
join Gen. Wolfe before Quebec. 

Gen. Amherst, of Louisburg fame, succeeded Gen. Aber- 
crombie in 1759, and from this time the war was more success- 
ful for the English. Col. Whiting writes of the new general 
that he appears " cod & very clever." 

my dear Molly Lake George June 23, 1759. 

I now write you from Lake George where I arrived the Day before 
yesterday, with the General & the first divisions of the army, a great 
Number of Carnages are employed & the Stores of every kind are got 
up fast so that tis not Likely it will be long before we proceed farther 
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the General appears to me to be cool & very clever. & every thing Looks 
with a favorable Aspect, but after all the battle is not to the strong, 
our dependence Should be on a better Support than humane wisdom. 
I hope the time is at hand, that we shall have victory over our Enemies 
that we may have a Lasting peace, this wish I assure you is Strength- 
ened by the prospect it gives me of enjoying domestick happiness with 
the woman I Love * * * * writing * * I have neither time nor con- 
venience for it * * * my Soldiers are Generally well except the measles, 
many have that, but have it much Lighter than they have at Home, 
which is convincing evidence to me that the warm Regiment & forcing 
medicine they use is very detrimental, I advise you, Should you get it 
(which I hope you will not) to let it have its course & keep cool so as not 
to get cold I am perfectly well myself wish you & all my friends the 
Same good state of it. I shall write you again before I Leave this Camp 
if I have Notice enough of ot, which perhaps may be half a Day. Duty 
& Love to Mother & family concludes me dearest of women 
your unalterably tender 
and affectionate Husband 

N Whiting 
N B This post will ride constantly. 

The next letter is written a month later. 

my dearest Camp at the french Landing July 24 1759. 

I have the pleasure to tell you the Army Landed safely without loss of 
a man the 22th & Yesterday took possession of the french Lines in which 
I Imagine consisted half the strength of Canady. The prisoners we have 
all agree they have but 2500 men here, as they Evacuated their Lines I 
imagine they are all gone of but the Garison they have burnt their 
Houses without & are taring Down those within probably to make a 
vigorous defence. We shall open a battery this Day. I am Left at the 
Landing to disimbark the Cannon & Stores & forward them & throw up 
some Works. Men are employed Day & Night with the greatest chear- 
fully. I believe we have not Lest more than two or three & very few 
wounded tho the Enemy keep a Constant fire from the Fort every thing 
goes on even to our wish the prisoners say the Last news they had Gen'l 
Wolf was within a few Leagues of Quebeck. I am my dear yours 
unalterably N Whiting. 

Let a copy of this be sent to the Gov'r as the post goes this minute & 
I cant write 

He next writes from Crown Point. 

dearest of women Crown point Augt 31, 1759 

As Mr Smedley is here & tells me he intends directly for New Haven. 
I cant deny myself the pleasure of wrtting to you though I have Nothing 
new since I last wrote you save that I have changed my Situation from 
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the Landing at Ticonderoga to this place where I arrived about ten days 
ago. I find it a very pleasant place presenting a fine view of the Lake, 
the old Fort is very trifling for one that has made so much noise in the 
World, we are now building a very Strong & formidable one that will I 
hope effectually secure our frontiers. What farther operations we shall 
go into this year I don't know. I believe it depends upon the Success of 
Gen'l Wolf the Troops in General are very healthy. Stephen Potter & 
William Little are dead. The other New Haven people are Generally 
well * * I desire you would not overdo your Self at commencement 
your friends I hope will accept a Welcome without ceremonie I hope 
Mr Ruggles will be a comfort to you at that time make my compliments 
to him & all my friends at commencement, I wish them & you a pleas- 
ant one I wish you all happiness at all times & am dearest of Women 
your unalterably tender and affectionate Husband 

N. Whiting. 

We do not hear of him again until the next year, when he 
writes that he has the small-pox, the great scourge of the 
Colonial wars. 

my dearest Fryday afternoon 21 march 1760 

I was inoculated the day before yesterday, the Doct is now with me 
& saith he thinks I shall have it Lightly as the Gents from Hartford 
have all had Maj'r Baldwin has it on him & has but one pock — dont be 
Solicitous I am in the hands of a kind providence & am in a House 
where I have every Comfort & convenience that can possibly be 
desired. Mrs Schuyler is extremely kind — I have my Spirits raised 
by Miss Schuyler's playing on the organ & Spinet which she doth well 
I am in all Respects in as agreeable situation as I can be when absent 
from you & my dear Little son * * I expect to breck out in a week the 
Doct tells me there can be no possible danger of giving the infection by 
writing. Col. Wooster is at Elizabeth Town, is well he was inoculated 
the same day with me, Mr. Tom Fitch is also at Elizabeth Town he was 
inoculated two days before me, he would have been with me here if he 
had not had other Company with him — Mrs Schuyler gives her compli- 
ments to you — I am my dearest your unalterably tender & affectionate 
Husband N Whiting 

He next writes from Albany. 

. my dearest Albany June 19, 1760. 

I am yet at Albany but expect to march tomorrow by the way of 
Oswego though I remove at a Still further distance from you, you are 
my Constant attendant * * * I have received a leg of Salmon from 
Capt. Willis of Middletown * * * * I had provisions of Mr Whittlesey 
& Hubbard for my Company & the amount of £10-3-4 Sterling which is 
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£13. 11. 1. Lawfull money. I have not got the Sterling yet, if he choose 
the bills rather than wait you may pay it * * * I have contracted an 
acquaintance one Mr Saltonstall Who is Commissary & pay Master to 
the Royall Train of Artillery, he is Doubtless of your family, he is a 
decendent of Sir Richard Saltonstall comes from Pomphret in Yorkshire 
where your Brothers Estate Lies he has the same Coat of Arms as your 
family, he is a Gentleman about my age has a wife & one child who are 
in London his employ is worth four or five hundred a year sterling, he 
has had some Letters from Col" Saltonstall & Intends after this Campain 
to pay a visit to him & his other friends if his affairs will permit. * * * 

N. Whiting. 

And again from Ontario. 

Camp at Ontario Augt 1. 1760. 

most Respected & Dr Madam * * * I have been here with my regiment 
about ten days. The march from Albany was Long & Tedious Neverthe- 
less my Regiment continues very healthy * tis expected the Army 
will march soon in the God of armies I would depend in all the various 
Scenes I have to pass through. Where you will next hear of me I cant 
tell in whatever state or circumstances of life I am I shall remain your 
most dutif ull & affectunate son Col Wooster is very well. N. Whiting 
and doubtless will writ, my proper Regards to the President. 

And a few days later from the same place. 

my dearest Camp at Ontario Aug 8. 1760 

I wrote you but a few days since by the way of New York & by 
Coburn, as Tompson is now going I cant omit writing again you see 
my dear how near my heart you are. I have nothing new since I wrote 
* * I am in perfect health & Expect in a day or two to embark for 
Mount Real, yesterday a part of the army went of with the two vessels 
in order to take post in the River I hope the Important affair will soon 
be decided & that I shall be able to give you agreeable News of our 
situation at Mount Real. * * -^ Whiting 

Mrs Mary Whiting 

But the longest and most interesting letter is written from 
La Gallette. This place, called also Oswegatchw, and by 
Piquet, the "apostle of the Iroquois," La Presentation, was 
just below the rapids of the St. Lawrence. After the sur- 
render of Quebec, Gen. Amherst passed through this place, 
on his way to Montreal, in August, 1760, and from here 
Col. Whiting writes : 
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my dearest Camp at La Galfette Aug 24 1760 

The satisfaction I am perswaded it will give you to hear from me in 
this remote distance adds greatly to the pleasure I take in writing to 
you. I must omit the tender things my heart is sufficiently full of & 
confine myself only to the account of our situation, which my friends 
will all be desirous of knowing as follows, Last Saturday afternoon the 
advance part of our army came in sight of the eriemys Fort which is on 
an Isleland about four miles below this one of their vessels a Brig who 
was above them fired an alarm. Our army encamped that Night about 
six miles above here, the Next morning our Row Galleys five in Number, 
each a twelve pounder in bow, (our vessels were not then come up) 
attacked the French Brig and soon took her. Then the army -came on 
to this place & encamped that Night ; The Enemy have some time 
deserted this place had taken the Roofs off the Houses but Not Intirely 
destroyed them, & had hurt the Fort but Little though it Never was of 
much strength being stockaded only, And a blockhouse at each Angle 
of the square— we found here about eighty of the Sargathe Indians 
principally women & children their men being gone into the woods as 
they say to see the Event & be out of the way, to these we granted 
protection, they are all gone into the wood Since to be out of the way 
also. On Monday the General after reconnoiting of the Fort & the 
passage of the River marched the main of ye army in their boats and i 
passed the Fort in the day time (whos fire from their Cannon did very 
Little damage to them) and Invested the Fort on both sides of the River 
& on an Island below, so that the enemy have no chance Succor. 

I was left here at first with my own Wooster's, Fitch's & the New 
York Regiments Who had the Artillery boats, they have since been 
drawn of at different times and for different services. I remain here 
with my Regiment as a cover to the Rear, & though I should much 
rather be near the principal Seat of action must content myself, as it 
seems a Settel'd point for the Provincials not to share much in the 
Principal Honor of the Action, their Honor Seems confined to their 
Alertness & care in promoting & forwarding Such things or matters as 
the Principall action may depend upon — yesterday morning our batterys 
first opened, we have three, two on Islands & one on this shore, which 
is the East or rather South, they fired briskly all Day with Shot & Shells, 
our vessels also (being three including the one we took) went within 
Pistol Shot, so that the Monsieurs had warm work yesterday, two of the 
vessels had their Cables Shot away, & passed by the Fort & are below, 
the other Struck a rock & there in fair shot ; a boat I had down yester- 
day as they return I Imagine they saw a boat go from the Fort to the 
vessel and return, & immediately adter saw two boats go on board her 
from us but this was seen at a distance & is guess. As I have not heard 
from below to-day I cant tell her situattion. I dont know the exact 
Number of Cannon we have mounted at the three batterys so cant assert 
them — our Batterys keep firing today but not so briskly as yesterday. 
the weather is very rainy this day ; yesterday was clear ; I had a fair 
view of the Fort & could See the Barrackstore, but could not see what 
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other damage it did the officer I sent down yesterday told me the Grena- 
diers & Light Infantry and a detachment of others the whole about two 
thousand were in their boats striped to their shirts Several hours wait- 
ing orders to storm, which they were to do with Sword & Tomahawk 
only, but tis not done yet. I Imagine the General will attempt it Soon 
rather than be delayed, the Fort by account of the Prisoners I have here 
is Strong, though small, & being on an Island is difficult to storm as it 
must be done in boats ; the Garison is about three hundred, Commanded 
by Monsieur Pisheaue who Commanded Niagra Last year & seems now 
determined to Rectify the error he then made of firing away the Ammu- 
nition too fast, but as he cant have relief we might easily have the Fort 
had we time to loose. I expect to write you more, before this goes, in a 
Postscript, I hope to give an account of taking the Fort & proceeding to 
Mount Real which is easily done from here in two Days, the French 
go with Single boats in one, the water is very rapid. I have here the 
Prisoners taken in the French Brig— about eighty in Number, the Capt 
Monsieur Labroquene I keep at my Table, he seems to be a discret 
modest man Should it be his lot to go to New Haven, you will Shew 
him Civility, the enclosed Letter to Capt Le Roche you will give to 
Mr Le Mittiere it contains some account of their friends in Canady. I 
have the happiness to Subscribe myself dearest of women your unaltera- 
bly Tender and affectionate Husband N Whiting. 

P. S. 25th Augt 10 oclock A.M. 

our batterys kept a continual firing of Shells Last Night & fire Briskly 
this morning they fire very Little from the Fort, I have accounts that 
our people in the Snow on the Rock Struck their Colours without orders 
from Commodore Loring & that the Master & two men got into the boat 
contrary to his orders went to the Fort & resigned themselves, there was 
no boat came on board from the French but the vessels boat went to the 
Fort. The Snow is fast yet, our people taken out, but boats ready to put 
off immediately to prevent the Enemy from burning her. the Commo- 
dore Mr Loring has the calf of the Leg Shot away — 

Augt 25 10 oclock at Night. 

I have Intelligence that at about five oclock this afternoon the French 
hoisted English Colours on their Fort, on which the General Sent in 
Capt Prescot to see what they wanted. I have heard Nothing more, 
but as there has been no firing Since I make no doubt the matter is 
settld I can give no accounts of the Numbers killed or wounded either 
side Should I hear more particulars before an Express gos in I shall ad 
then in a Postscript to this. I am as above my dear, yours unalterably 
N Whiting, 

26th 9 oclock A M. P. S. Till I have further news from the Fort, I 
will fill up my paper with other matter — must tell you we found many 
fields of Indian corn here just fit for eating, the corn full grown & very 
Plump, also beans & Squashes in so great plenty that the army I believe 
for Several Days had a pretty good Supply & have been quite Regaled — 
I have the pleasure to tell you that my Regiment is very healthy & have 
wonderfully excaped the Small pock. Several have had it I have lost 
but two with it & but one with any other disorder that has died with the 
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Regiment. I have only one here with the Small pock & he is recovering 
tis Eben Hart of Capt Hitchcock's Company there are more of the other 
Regiments but not a Large Number Mr Alcock of Col Woosters Company 
is here with the Small pock and very Likely to Dye I mention him as bis 
friends are at New Haven he may possibly recover but the Doctr tells me 
tis very precarious 

26th August 11 oclock A. M. 

Im now to come to the Last act of my Drama which Opens the Whole 
Scene. Last Night Monsieur Pisheau delivered up the Fort under his 
Command to the British Troops, the Garison being about three hundred 
are prisoners of War, and are to be immediately sent down to Albany & 
so on, but a few have been killed of either Side, as I have not the returns 
I wont pretend to tell the Number — I had one only killed, he was in a 
detachment on board the French Brig that we took, we shall very Soon 
proceed down the River, & hope this success will prov a happy omen 
of Still greater & more important Success — a few Days will probably 
determine the fate of Canady, or the fate, at Least the present fate, of 
this Army — the blessings of Heaven attend you — 

Adieu my dearest yours as above N Whiting. 

After his arrival at Montreal he writes : 

my dearest Camp before Mont Real Sep 9 1760 

yours of 20 ult I received yesterday which greatly added to the joy of 
the Day that before was at a high Pitch, at which you wont wonder, 
when I tell you all Canady was yesterday Subjected to the King of 
Great Britian Whos Troops entered and took possession of it yesterday. 
There are many articles in the Capitulation the particulars of which I 
dont yet know. Some principal articles are that the inhabitants who 
take the Oath of allegiance & become good Subjects Shall enjoy their 
Religion & property ; the King of England to appoint the Bishop of 
Quebeck, though Strongly resisted on that that power might remain 
in the French King, the Regular Troops, of which there are eight 
Battalions, all to be prisoners of War & to be Sent to France and are 
bound by an article Not to have arms against the King of England or 
his allys during the War, this humbling Stroke & what Military Men 
Call Infamous, they Strove with all their might to ward off, but in vain, 
the General put them in mind of the Inhuman manner they had Suffered 
the War to be Carried on in America. All the important Conquest has 
been obtained without Shedding of blood, all our march through their 
Country has been very peacable. the first Settlements we came to were 
deserted Notwithstanding which we did not the least damage to them, 
the General having forbid all plundering, as we advanced in their 
Country we found most of the people in their Houses, they took the 
Oath of Allegiance to King George and were left in the quiet possession 
of their enjoyments. Never an Army, I believe did Less damage in 
inching through a Country of their friends, even the Savages were in 
a great measure restrained.— this Treatment is very agreeable to my 
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disposition, though I dont think as a people they deserve it from us 
considering the many barbarous inhumanitys they have committed on 
our people, but this treatment will probably more firmly attach them to 
the English Government, to which they seem now Chearfully to sub- 
mit—the 8th of Sep't the Day in which we gained the first favorable 
advantage of the War here in the battle of Lake George, will be mem- 
orable as on that Day a finishing Stroke was put to the War in this part 
by the reduction of all Canady— this Important Event Brought about, 
without Shedding of blood, is highly deserving our grateful Acknowl- 
edgements to the King that Governs the Kingdoms of the world & 
gives them to whom he will^— this my dear will doubtless soon put an 
end to our Military toils in America, at which I make no doubt you will 
particularly rejoice. I expect we shall soon march from here I suppose 
to stop at Crown point a while there your Letters will probably find me. 
I have not yet been in the City, it being forbid to anybody except the 
Guards, till the Commissarys of the several departments have taken 
accounts of Stores Ec. I cant give you an account of the Town, the 
Lady 8, News &c. all which I refer to the agreeable hour of meeting— 
I am my dear yours unalterably N Whiting, 

N B Some of our people Called at the Canorawauga Cattle were Mr 
Williams of Long Meadow * * * 

We do not hear from him again for almost a year, when he 
writes from Crown Point. As there had been no fighting he 
speaks of other things : 

My dearest Crown point Aug 3rd 1761 

* * * * I see the Commencement is over * * * you will tell Mrs Teal 
her Son was left at the half moon in Battery Service, by his own Choice, 
he gets pay for it, he was well the Last I heard from him, but her Son 
in Law Rice has deserted which must bring him Trouble if not ruin 
him, unless he returns to his Duty, if he does I will try to prevent his 
punishment, I am sorry to hear so melancholly accounts of the Drought 
I fear it will distress the Country, Never did I See Such a dry time as it 
has been here it is thought many of the Inhabitants of Canady must 
perish unless relieved by the Colonys, as many had not Seed to Sow & 
what was Sowed is greatly cut Short by the drought— but I hope Provi- 
dence has better things in store for us * * * * Kiss for my dear Little 
Son my dearest your unalterable affectionate ■** wiju; ne . 

Mrs Mary Whiting 

And again : 

my dearest Crown point Sept 4 1762 

***** I hope Brother Fitch will help you get Cyder, Wheat or any 
other things you want I shall write him — we are very healthy I have 
not Lost any of my Company & two only of the Regiment tell Mrs Teal 
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her son is well. I am in no danger of going to Quebeck nor moving 
from here till I come Home which I hope will be at the usual time. 
* * * * tis a fine growing Season here I have a Little Garden very 
flourishing, I have hens that give me eggs and a cow that gives me 
milk & butter, my regards to Madam Noyce Mr Darling & Mrs Noyce 
& their spouses I am my dearest your -un aff N Wh' tine- 

Ill the following letter the date, address and place of writing 
have been torn from the page. As it mentions Lord London 
it probably was written in the early part of the war. 

* * * in order * * * * wait on Lord Loudon who had sent for General 
Winslow to come Down & bring with him a Number of his officers in 
order to Settle the matter of junction of the Regulars Troops with the 
Provincials, he assures us it shall not be his fault if the matter be not 
quite easy. & I really think it will not, the difficulty Lies with us I 
think too much for I really think some Regular Troops would be great 
service Especially as our Numbers fall much Short, nor do I think there 
need be any difficulty provided the officers use their endeavor to make 
easy as my Lord recommends — my wife Sets out with the White to- 
morrow if the Wind serves, I am concerned about her going alone but 
hope a kind providence will preseve her & bring her in safety to you, I 
expect to set out in a Day or two for the Camp When I expect we shall 
soon go on action Which I hope the Lord of armies will Smile on & 
Crown with Success, make my proper regards to the President, Love 
to Sisters and believe me to be in all dutif ull affection Hon'd & Respected 
Madam Your dutifull Son 

Madam Clap N Whiting 

(addressed) To Mrs Mary Clap New Haven 

The last letter is a year later. 

my dearest : Charlestown Aug 26 1763 

I wrote you from Cape Fair about a Fort Night ago I then expected to 
come here by water but had no opportunity presenting in season I came 
by Land two hundred miles a very disagreeable journey & I got safe 
here two Days ago I have been so Little time here that I can give you 
but Little Account of my Situation yet I have my usual good Luck of 
being received with Politeness so far as I have Contracd an acquaintance 
which is not Large yet * * * I cant well tell you how long I shall be 
here, the Company s are to be broke as soon as Sr Jeff ry Amherst sends 
Troops here to Relieve them which I Imagine he will not so long as the 
Indians Continue their disturbance at the Northward this comes by Col 
Shirley Son to Genl Shirley who came here from England and is bound 
for Boston & is so good as to promise me he will Call on you and deliver 
this himself, he may probably be able to tell you when we shall be 
relieved as he may learn it of the Genl at N. Y. * * * yours unalterable 

N Whiting 
11 
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After the war Col. Whiting returned to New Haven, 
became Kepresentative in the General Assembly of the State, 
and died April 9th, 1771, in the forty-seventh year of his age, 
while a candidate for the upper house of the Connecticut 
General Assembly. A New Haven newspaper, at the time 
of his death, states that had he lived, he would undoubtedly 
have become Governor of the State. Colonel Whiting's por- 
trait is preserved in the rooms of the Connecticut Historical 
Society at Hartford. President Dwight has the following 
description of Col. Whiting: "He was an exemplary pro- 
fessor of the Christian religion ; and for refined and dignified 
manners, and nobleness of mind, has rarely been excelled." 
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THE QUINNIPIACK INDIANS 
AND THEIR RESERVATION 

BY 

Charles Hervey TWnshend 
[Read March 27, 1893.] 



The Quinnipiack Indians were a small and somewhat scat- 
tered tribe speaking the Algonquin language and found by 
Europeans in actual possession of this beautiful region which 
still bears their name. These Indians with their neighbors, 
the Pequots and Mohegans, were probably first mentioned by 
the Florentine navigator, Verrazano, who, in the employ of 
Francis I. of France, in search of a passage to Cathay, exam- 
ined this coast in 1524. Later mention of them is made by 
the Dutch explorer, Adrian Bloek, who made a chart of Long 
Island Sound, in the early part of the year 1614, naming the 
country " Rodenbergh." 

The learned J. Hammond Trumbull thus speaks of their 
territory : 

" Quinnipiac — Quillipiac, originally the land near the head 
of New Haven Harbor, and the estuary of the Quinnipiac and 
Mill rivers. 

"The name i Quinni-pe-auke ' means i long- water-land ' or 
country. It is the equivalent of Kennebec (Abn.) Kooenbeki. 

" In both the Mohegan and Narragansett dialects the first 
syllable was pronounced 'quin'; by the Connecticut River 
Indians ' quil ' ; and by the Indians west of the long water, 
'quin'; hence the variety of forms under which the name 
appears in early records." 

The Dutch called the natives of this region "Quiripeys." 
President Stiles, of Yale College, heard the name from an 
East Haven Indian as " Quinnepyooghq." Lieut. Richard 
Davenport, in a letter to Gov. Winthrop of Massachusetts 
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Bay, dated "Possession House, [Pequot] (New London Har- 
bor) this 4th of ye 5th (July) month, 1637, O. S.," writes: 
" but I must extole Quenepiake." Captain John Underbill — 
" That famous place called Queenapiok which rather exceeds 
the former (Saybrook) in goodness. It hath a fair river fit for 
the harbouring of ships and abounds with rich and goodly 
meadows. This [Quinnipiack] lyes thirty miles from the 
upper Plantations on the river Connecticut." 

Major John Mason, the conqueror of the Pequot Indians at 
Mystic Fort, May, 1637, in his brief history of this war, 
writes the name " Quinnypiog." He informs us in his history, 
of the causes which led to the exploration and final settlement 
by the English here. He says : " About a fortnight after our 
return home (to Hartford) which was about one month after 
the fight at Mystick, there arrived in Pequot River several 
vessels from Massachusetts ; Captain Israel Stoughton being 
Commander in Chief, and with him about 120 men, sent by 
the Colony to pursue the war against the Pequots. The 
enemy had all fled before they came, except some few strag- 
glers who were surprised by the Mohegans and other Indians, 
and by them delivered to the Massachusetts soldiers. Con- 
necticut Colony being informed thereof, sent forth forty men, 
Captain Mason (the writer) being Commander in Chief, to- 
gether with some other gentlemen, to meet those from Massa- 
chusetts in Pequot Harbor. After some time in consultation 
they concluded to join together and pursue the Pequots who 
had fled westward toward Manhattan ; and so forthwith the 
forces marched after them, discovering several places where 
the Pequots had rendezvoused and lodged, the foe making but 
little haste by reason of their children and want of provisions; 
being forced to dig for clams and to procure such other suste- 
nance as the wilderness afforded ; our vessels in the meantime 
sailing along the shore in close company. At Guilford the 
Pequots were overtaken and one of their chiefs, while making 
his escape by swimming across a small harbor, was shot to 
death with arrows by the friendly Indians, whose head they 
cut off and placed it in the crotch of a tree which in time 
grew around the skull and the place took the name of Sachems 
Head." 
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" In about the space of three days we arrived at New Haven 
Harbor, then called ' Quinnypiog,' and seeing a great smoak 
in the woods not far distant, and supposing that some of the 
Pequots, our enemies, might be there, we hastened ashore ; 
but quickly discovered them to be Connecticut Indians ; then 
we returned aboard our vessels, where we stayed some short 
time, having sent a Pequot captive upon discovery, whom we 
named 'Luz' and of whom mention will be made hereafter." 

The numerous modes of spelling this unique Indian name 
Quinnipiack seem to have crystallized into Quinnipiack soon 
after the arrival of the Governor Eaton settlers. This is 
shown in the Rev. John Davenport's letter, (on file in the 
British Museum,) to the Lady Mary Vere, which announced 
the arrival of Fenwick's ship, the "St. John" of London, 
Captain Eichard Russell, with the Rev. Henry Whitefield's 
Guilford settlers. This letter was written at Quinnipiack ye 
26th of ye 7th month, [September] 1639, O. S. Mr. Daven- 
port in describing Quinnipiack's attractions says : " The sight 
of the Harbor did so please the Captain of the ship that he 
called it the ' Fair Haven.' " 

In Governor Eaton's letter "To the much honored Gov- 
ernor, Deputy Governor and Assistants of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay," dated the 12th day of the 1st month, 
[March] 1638, announcing the intention of his company tq 
remove thence to Quinnipiack which he had explored and 
held by right of prior occupation, with a party of eight men 
in the autumn previous, and domiciled in a hut on the bank 
of West Creek, he says : " We hope in mercy, and have sent 
letters to Connecticut for a speedy transacting of the purchase 
of the parts about Quillypiack from the natives which may 
pretend title thereunto^ by which act we are absolutely irre- 
vocably engaged that way." 

These early allusions to the Indian name I have collated 
for purposes of comparison with the name in the recorded 
Treaty, spelled Quinopiocke, which seems at the time to have 
been accepted as correct. 

The late Dr. Leonard Bacon, who gave the name much 
thought and study, an authority which I accept, decided this 
matter when the inscription was graven on the Founder's slab, 
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set over the door of our historic First Church edifice ; and so 
let the name stand u Quinnipiack." 

A repetition of early Colonial and Indian history will only 
be indulged in when necessary to connect fragmentary evidence 
still extant regarding the opening of the Quinnipiack region 
for settlement, and in giving in abridged outline a combination 
of the facts and circumstances which led to the Pequot War, 
which occurred in the early summer of 1637, and forced the 
English Colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut into a 
struggle for self-preservation.* 

These Pequots, near neighbors of the Quinnipiacks, whose 
last chief, Sassacus, was said to have been killed soon after the 
Fairfield or Sosco Swamp fight, June 1637, were a warlike 
tribe, which Indian historians tell us sprang from a remnant 
of the more powerful Taratines, who in early times inhabited 
the northern part of Noremburgha and were known by the 
Norman and Biscayan fishing voyagers who annually visited 
this coast.f They had brought under their sway the more 
southwestern tribes which inhabited the section of what was 
then known to the English as North Virginia, bordering on 
the shores of Long Island Sound, and occupying their lands 
by the right of conquest, holding autocratic sway over the 
neighboring tribes, and collecting, when disposed, extortionate 
tribute from these vassals, as Governor Eaton's treaties with 
the Quinnipiacks abundantly show. 

The Quinnipiacks were the next tribe adjoining the Niantics 
and Pequots on their western range and occupied lands which 
were claimed also by the powerful Mohawk tribe, living west- 
ward of the newly discovered river of Hendrick Hudson and 
to whom they were also compelled to pay tribute. The Quin- 

* The Connecticut Colony declared war against the Pequot Indians 
May 1st, 1687. 

f " The Puritans in Holland, England and America," Vol. I, p. 388 : 

" While France sent annually (Temp. Elizabeth) 500 vessels to New 
Foimdland fishing banks even the home fisheries around the English 
coast fell into the hands of foreigners." 

" When Sir Humphrey Gilbert went to New Foundland in 1583 and 
took possession of the country in the name of Elizabeth, as an unknown 
land, he found there 36 vessels of other nations engaged in catching 
fish." 
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nipiacks were frequently distressed by marauding bands from 
both the Pequots and Mohawks, and were at the time we speak 
of reduced by a plague which had scourged their country and 
nearly driven them out of existence, making it necessary for 
them to seek protection, which they willingly did, from the 
English. The Quinnipiacks, at the date of the Eaton treaty, 
had been reduced to forty-six fighting men, and including 
squaws and papooses numbering in the neighborhood of about 
one hundred and fifty persons. 

Signs of the trails followed at this period by the tribute 
collectors, whether Pequot or Mohawk, through the Quinni- 
piack region, are still extant at Milford, at what is now the site 
of a picturesque bridge built by that town to commemorate 
its settlement ; and at the West River at Westville, through 
Hamilton Park to the plateau which faces the harbor between 
Union and East streets and which in Colonial times was called 
the Oyster Shell Fields ; thence northward crossing Mill Eiver 
over the rocky ledge at Whitneyville, and turning southward 
tinder East Rock, across the neck to the East River, which was 
forded during low tides at Fair Haven ("Dragon"); thence 
to the principal village* of the Quinnipiacks, where distinct 
signs of this trail are still to be seen on the east side of the 
ridge southward from the Quinnipiack bridge to about Four 
Corners, and then forking, one branch to Stony river and the 
other to Solitary Cove. Here, near springs of cold, soft, clear 
water (the cold spring) lies a deposit of sea shells several feet 
deep, and imbedded therein have been found implements of 

* The site of the principal village of the Quinnipiack Indians at the 
time Governor Eaton's settlers landed was on the elevation south of the 
Quinnipiack bridge and bounded by Farren and Fairmount avenues so 
far south as Fulton street and crossed in the center by Lancraft street. 

The country being heavily wooded, it is probable that vistas were made 
by the Indians looking southward on the meadows and harbor and north- 
ward on the Quinnipiack river and meadows, with East Rock and Mount 
Carmel range in full view. 

In the depression on the east side of this village, now as then, ran a 
brooklet [giving water supply to the Indians] across Ferry and South 
Quinnipiack streets into the river from the cold spring located in the 
rear of Captain George E. Lancraft's house. This spring is in the line 
which formerly divided the Tuttle and Pardee lands east of the Ferry 
farm, which they bought of the town. 
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war, the chase, and the field, with kitchen utensils. Many of 
these, which are among the intensely interesting specimens at 
hand [exhibited], were gathered and presented to the writer 
by the Hon. Asa Fabrique, Capt. George Edwin Lancraft, 
George Hitchcock, Esq., and George H. Townsend, Esq., 
whose residences are in the Indian fields and whom the writer 
again thanks for enriching his own growing archaeological 
collection. 

But we must not linger here in this charming spot sur- 
rounded with vistas landward and seaward, but will continue 
the Indian trail southeastward through the old and new Indian 
fields to the Solitary (or Morris) Cove, under Tuttle (or Reser- 
voir) Hill, passing the Fresh Meadows (" Great Swamp ") east- 
ward, once the powwow* place of the Quinnipiacks, where 
Indian tradition tells us many sacrifices were made to their 
gods. Here in this locality has been seen by returning citizens 
of East Haven, during late hours at night, jack-o-lanterns,f 
giving a hideous aspect to this place where in the long distant 
past the powwows performed on the blackest nights, by the 
light of lurid camp fires, their hellish conjurations. 

* "Indian Sickness— how the Powows officiate. — Roger Williams says : 
4 When siok the priest came close to the sick person and perform many- 
strange actions about him, and threatened and conjure out the sickness. 
The poor people commonly die under their hands for alas, they admin- 
ister nothing ; but howl and war and hollow over them and begin the 
songs to the rest of the people who all join like a choir in prayer to their 
God for them.' 

Wood says : ' The Powow sitting ; the rest give attentive audience to 
his imprecations and invocations, and after the violent expressions of 
many a hideous bellowing and groaning he makes a stop and then all 
the auditors with one voice utter a short Canto, which done the powow 
still proceeds, sometimes roaring like a bear, other times groaning like 
a dying horse, foaming at the mouth like a chafed boar, smiting his 
naked breast and thighs with such violence as if mad, thus he will 
continue sometimes half a day.' " 

f This is what East Haven people call the " Ghost," over the Peat 
Meadows. " Will-o'-the-wisp " or a " jack-o-lantern." A meteoric 
clammy vapor in the air which reflects light in the dark, commonly 
haunting church yards, fens and steaming out of a fat soil. 

It also flies about rivers, hedges, etc., where there is a continual flux 
of air, and lead those imprudently following it, quite out of their way. — 
N. E. Gen. and Hist. Reg., Vol. II, p. 75. 
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Southward of the powwow place, on the northeast part of 
the hill and east of the trail to the Solitary Cove, was the 
burying place of the Quinnipiacks ; and on the summit of the 
hill was their Palisade Fort, the site of which has been lately 
imparked (Fort Wooster Park).* Here is also the site of the 
ruins of Fort Wooster. This fort was built during the last 
war with England and named in honor of the Connecticut 
martyr soldier and sailor Maj.-Gen. David "Wooster (Yale 
College, class 1738). Here on this spot are the ancient Revo- 
lutionary (and War of 1812) earthworks which were occupied 
by the British General Try on as his headquarters during the 
New Haven invasion, July 1779, but not till after a spirited 
defence by the patriots. This was the Quinnipiack's " lookout " 
and signal-fire place, whence they invited traders from vessels 
in the Sound to our harbor to traffic for skins. Here also on 
this very hill were lighted the signal fires which shone forth, 
directing the vessels that conveyed the pursuers of the Pequots 
to Quinnipiack Harbor, and here in our harbor the miniature 
fleet sought shelter behind Sandy Point beach in the quiet 
roadstead off Oyster (City) Point until the return of the before 
mentioned spies ("Luz" and his two Quinnipiacks), who had 
been sent westward and who, on their return, reported that 

* A bronze tablet set into a boulder on the north rampart of Fort 
Wooster was dedicated by the "Sons of Colonial Wars," followed with 
an oration by United States Senator Orville H. Piatt, July 5, 1895. 

"ON THIS SPOT A SIGNAL BEACON 

WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1775 

AND ABOUT THIS HILL 

AMERICAN PATRIOTS 

BRAVELY RESISTED A LARGE FORCE 

OP INVADING BRITISH TROOPS 

JULY 5, 1779 

TO HONOR THE DEEDS OF THE FATHERS 

THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 

SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

PLACED THIS TABLET 1895" 

The procession to the hill was escorted by the 2d Company of Gover- 
nor's Foot Guards of the State of Connecticut. A grape shot found 
on the hill was presented by Park Commissioner the Hon. James M. 
Townsend, adding historic interest to the occasion. 
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the retiring Pequots had made a stand on an island in Sosco 
(Fairfield) Swamp.* And on this hill during the Revolution 

* This island, now overgrown with evergreen we are told, is in a swamp 
crossed by the New York and New Haven R. R. on its southern edge ; 
and now reclaimed, wherein is still to be seen a pretty evergreen mount 
upon which the Pequots made their last stand in full view of Long 
Island Sound, and about half a mile east of the Saugatuck River. 

Hubbard, Indian Wars [Pequot War 1637]. Copied from the Brayton 
Ives Collection, 1891 : 

P. 28. " Our soldiers by God's assistance who were to make a final de- 
struction of them were sent to persue them whatsoever way they should 
think best to make. Our soldiers went by water to New Haven wheth- 
ersoever there after arrival they were informed of a great number of 
them who had betaken themselves to a neighborhood place not far off 
whither they might hope it was not likely they should be pursued ; but 
upon search they (the soldiers) found 50 or 60 Wigwams without Indians- 
in any of them but they heard they had passed towards the Dutch Plan- 
tation, whereupon pur soldiers that were there before, all embarked 
from QuiMipiac, and being landed there, they had not far to go to march 
into the place where it was thought probably they should either find or 
hear of them." 

P. 29. * ' They found sundry of them whom they slew or took prisoners, 
among whom were two (2) Sachems who they beheaded, and a third 
whether a king or a Sachem they gave him life if he would go and en- 
quire where Sassacus was. , 

He was told to be gone three (3) days but was gone eight (8), and was 
suspected (by the Pequots) of being a spy when he left. They put to fol- 
low him to New Haven (Quinnipiac) harbour, and finding an old canoe 
on the shore lately cast adrift they paddled out into the bay, and were 
discovered by some one on the vessels which attended the soldiers by 
whom when taken up he made known what he had discovered. 

After he had left the Pequots on his return Sassacus the reigning 
Cheif , supposing him to have been a spy made his escape to the Mo- 
hawks, with about 80 of his tribe, and was by them murdered. Provi- 
dence guided our soldier at last. On July 13th 1637, they lighted upon 
a great number of them at a small Indian town situated by the side of a 
swamp near the place where Fairfield or Stratfield now stands. The 
native Indians of the place who had led them into the swamp on an 
island, came out and delivered themselves up, but the Peqouts stayed, 
and were here destroyed. The swamp was surround by the soldiers 
standing 12 feet apart." 

In the fight at "Sosco Swamp" were Mr. Ludlow, Capt. Mason, Mr. 
Turner, Capt. Patrick, Capt. Trask, Lieut. Davemport wounded in the 
belly with an arrow, Tho. Sherman, Thomas Stanton an exact inter- 
perter. 

Mass. Col. Hist. Soc, Vol. IX, Fifth Series Trumbull Papers, 1885 ed., 
page 1 : 
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and 1812 war beacon signals were located, as the following 
notice from the "Connecticut Journal" and a sketch still 
extant bearing the signature of N. Jocelin, Sc, N. H., 1814, 
testifies. The latter was found among the papers of the late 

Richard Davenport to Gov. Winthrop of Mass. 1 

"To the Right Wortherly Honored Governor of Massachusetts these 
present Possession House 2 this 4th day of the week, (month 6th 1687) 
Honored Sir — My most humble and due respect to your worship. 

Mr. Deputy. My Colonel with all the rest of our noble workers. 

Sir. The messenger staying for us I must make haste How God hath 
dwelt with us, I doubt not but your worship hath full intelligence by 
them from Block Island. Now, since their departure there came some 
Mohigens to the house, and brought the (new)s of a great Sachem as 
they said greater' than Sasacus he being Momonohuk's son — a mighty 
fellow of courage, and one that I know by some experience his despe- 
rateness in the swamp, for, as I gather by the discription of him and 
also the Indian's report that slew him ; that he said that he killed one in 
the swamp, shooting him in the belly and another he killed with arrows 
which was myself. But blessed be God we all live. Two days after 
this, the same Indian killed another who was then run away from Sasa- 
cus. He said he thought that Sasacus was killed, for that Momonohuk 
had beset the wigwams where they were, and so fell upon them and the 
men lying at the door ran away. But what credit to give it we know 
not. Two days since I went up to the head of the river with twenty 
(20) men to cut corn and gather beanes ; and coming thither I found a 
great company of Mohegens who were returned to their country, about 
500 of men, women, and children. They were somewhat fearful at 
first, but after spoke with us and lovingly entertained us, they tell for 
certain that Sassacus is killed so the former suspected and forty men 
with him and some women. Six men were escaped whereof Momono- 
huk is one. I perceive the Indians would be glad to make women of all 
the Pecotts now except the Sachems, Captains and Musketers, but them 
they would kill. 

They seem to fear Narrogansick men, but hope the English will not 
suffer them to be wronged. Captain Stoughton is gone a week since to 



1 This letter was written from New London in August, 1637, near the 
close of the Pequot War. Some parts of it are illegible and particularly 
the latter portion of it ; but the name Richard Davemport as the writer 
is sufficiently clear. It is well known that he was on service as a Lieu- 
tenant in the Massachusetts Company and was wounded in the swamp 
fight as the writer of the letter says that he was. 

2 "The Possession House" was the house built by Stoughton on 
or near the neck of land on which Fort Trumbull now stands in New 
London. See Caulkins' History of New London, p. 36-37 and note; 
also p. 104-5. It is repeatedly mentioned in the discussion before the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies, of the Massachusetts title to the 
Pequot Country by conquest and occupation. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
Mass. Col. Hist. Soc, letter Mar. 1, 1884. 
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Dr. Totton, and becoming the property of the late Thomas R. 
Trowbridge, Esq., who kindly permitted the writer to repro- 
duce this sketch for future publication. 

" The town of New Haven having this day erected a Beacon on Indian 
Hill at East Haven, now Beacon Hill, about a mile and a half southeast 
of the town, and ordered us, their Committee, to give public notice 
thereof, we now inform the public in general and the neighboring towns 
in particular, that the Beacon will be fired on Monday evening next, the 
20th instant, at 6 o'clock ; all persons are then desired to look out for the 
Beacon and take the bearings of it from their respective places of abode, 
that they may know where to look for it in case of an alarm, which will 
be announced by the firing of three Cannon. If our enemy should attack 
us and we be under necessity of making use of this method to call in the 
assistance of our brethren, we request that all persons who come into 
the town will take care to be well armed with a good musket, bayonet 
and cartridge box well filled with cartridges, under their proper officer, 
and repair to the State House, where he will receive orders from Col. 
Fitch what post to take. 

"The ministers of the several parishes of this and the neighboring 
towns are requested to mention to their respective congregations the 
time when the Beacon will be fired." 

Phineas Bradley, \ 
Isaac Doolittle, v Commissioners. 
James Rice, ) 

New Haven, 14th November, 1775. 



Connecticut Plantation and I hear that the Sachems of Long Island do 
not wait for him with their tribute at the rivers mouth. I suppose 
under favor this place will not prove good for a Plantation so far as I 
can judge having seen the greater part of the country but I must extol 
Quinepiacke and Marriadge Point. 1 

But this I know you heard of. I see not what business here will be 
for many men long. I know not Capt. Stoughton's mind till his return 
about marching (illegible) (the Nipnets home) ? My Captain and myself 
are for it. 

(Some) of our soldiers have no mind to work, and how they could 
fight I know not. They murmur much for butter and cheese etc., etc. 
But I hope God will give so much wisdom to endeavor them pacifying. 
I confess some spirits here will trouble a patient man. My Captain hum- 
bly salutes you with the council. For myself Dear Sir, I bless God that 
I am fully recovered of my hurt only . . . some (illegible) I want ; My 
Captain desires some goose shot by the first (rest of the letter illegible) 

Indorsed Reed. 6 th 25 day 1637 Richard Davenport 

1 " Marriadge Point may have been Charles Island, off Milford, Conn., 
which is connected with the main land at low tide by a sand and cobble 
ridge formed by the action of the east and west tides, which at high 
water meet or, in sea parlance ' marry,' hence the name ' Marriadge 
Point.' It may have been Stratford Point, which is an island made by a 
creek running from Housatonic River to Bridgeport Harbor." C. H. T. 
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Explanation of the Telegraphic Signals on Beacon Hill, East Haven. 



No. 1, N. B. arm, 1 Ship to Eastward. 

No. 2, N. E. arm, 2 Ships to Eastward. 

No. 3, N. E. arm, 3 Ships to Eastward. 

No. 1 & 3, N. E. arm, 4 Ships to Eastward. 

No. 1, N. E. arm, Halfmast, Fleet to Eastward. 

No. 5, Topmast Head, Brig to Eastward. 

No. 5 & 6, Topmast Head, 2 Brigs to Eastward. 

No. 6, Half Topmast, 1 Schooner to Eastward. 

No. 5 & 6, Half Topmast, 2 Schooners to Eastward. 

No. 4, N. E. arm, Halfmast, 1 or more Sloops to 

Eastward. 
No. 2, N. E. arm, Halfmast, Barges to Eastward. 



No. 1, S. W. arm, 1 Ship to Westward. 

No. 2, S. W. arm, 2 Ships to Westward. 

No. 3, S. W. arm, 3 Ships to Westward. 

No. 1 & 3, S. W. arm, 4 Ships to Westward. 

No. 1, S. W. arm, Halfmast, Fleet to Westward. 

No. 7, Topmast Head, Brig to Westward. 

No. 7 & 8, Topmast Head, 2 Brigs to Westward. 

No. 8, Half Topmast, 1 Schooner to Westward. 

No. 7 & 8, Half Topmast, 2 Schooners to Westward. 

No. 4, S. W. arm, Halfmast, Sloop to Westward. 

No. 2, S. W. arm, Halfmast, Barges to Westward. 



There was a signal master's watch house in fort. 
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When the Fort Wooster beacon was discontinued a circular, 
cage-shaped cap which allowed less resistance to the elements, 
and made of sheet -iron or tin, was mounted on a pole twenty 
feet above, and just west of the powder magazines within the 
ruins of the fort. It was used by survey parties, and as a sea 
mark, to guide light draft vessels from the westward over the 
shoals off Savin Rock into the harbor channel, the range being 
the beacon brought to bear over the red brick arched gateway 
of Fort Hale. 

Near this spot now is a U. S. Coast Survey triangulation 
stone, copper tipped, to mark the exact site. 

On receipt of the information thus given the miniature army 
of pursuers, under the brave Mason of Connecticut, and Stough- 
ton and Turner of Massachusetts, disembarked, leaving their 
vessels guarded in the quiet harbor of Quinnipiack ; and accom- 
panied by Higginson, the interpreter, and Uncas, chief of the 
Mohegans, and their Indian allies, followed the lead of these 
spies to the successful and final issue of the campaign. The 
object of the expedition accomplished in the complete annihila- 
tion of the bloodthirsty Pequots, and the victory won, the 
triumphant band returned to Quinnipiack, taking with them 
many captives, whose final tragic fate history recites with a 
shudder, which leaves a stain which can never be erased from 
the pages of Colonial history. 

The expedition here rested for a few days, during which 
respite (in early June) the natural beauty and advantages of 
this region were examined. The party then returned home- 
ward to Boston and Hartford with the glad tidings concerning 
this promised land ; the Massachusetts contingent arriving at 
Boston just about the time of the landing of the Eaton com- 
pany from the ship " Hector," Captain Femes, from London, 
June 26th, 1637. This Eaton company had sailed from Lon- 
don early in the month of April previous, and, while undecided 
where to settle, were induced to a final settlement here (Quinni- 
piack) by Captain Turner, of Lynn, afterwards the Miles Standish 
of New Haven Colony.* (He was lost in the celebrated Phan- 

* Whitman's Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Boston, 2d 
ed., p. 54-5 : Capt. Nathenial Turner, 12th on the Roll and Charter Mem- 
ber, he lived in Nahant St., Lynn. Requested to be made Freeman Oct. 
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torn Ship.) The Eaton party sailed from Boston March 30th, 
1638, in open boats, coming via a water passage through Cape 
Cod and arrived at Quinnipiack about April 15th, following.* 

19, 1630. Took oath July 3, 1632, and in Boston and Lynn has the prefix 
of respect Mr. Rep. the 1st seven (7) sessions of the General Court and 
member of the first Quarterly Court at Salem, 1636. * 

In 1683 Captain of the Militia in Lynn.— In 1637 he had command in 
several expeditions against the Pequot Indians, and was a Captain in the 
Stoughton expedition when he acquired a desire for New Haven. 

In 1638 he sold his land on Sagamore Hill to Mr. Edward Holyoke, and 
removed to Quillipiacke where he with others began a new settlement 
called New Haven. 

In 1639 he was one of the seven (7) members of the first church in that 
place. In 1640 he purchased for the town, of Ponus an Indian Sagamore 
the tract of land which is now the town of Stamford, for which he paid 
in coats, hoes, and hatchets. — (See Hall's History of Norwalk ; also Hub- 
bard's Indian Wars. See also Cotton Mather.) 

His active and enterprising life was soon after terminated in a melan- 
choly manner. In Jan. 1646, he sailed from New Haven for England 
{the ship was hauled down through a canal cut through the ice to Long 
Island Sound) with Capt. Lamberton in a vessel which was never heard 
of more. 

In Jan. 1648 it is said that the apparition of a ship was seen under full 
sail moving up the harbour of New Haven a little before sunset on a 
pleasant afternoon and that as it approached the shore it slowly van- 
ished.— (See the Rev. Mr. Pierpoint's letter.) 2 

The following epitaph was written to Capt. Turner's memory : 

" Deep in the Atlantic cove his body sleeps, 
Where the dark sea his ceaseless motion keeps 
While the Phantom Ships are wrecked along the shore 
To warn his friend that he will come no more, 
But he, who governs all with impulse free, 
Can bring from Basham and the deepest sea 
And when he calls our Turner must return 
Though now his ashes fill no sacred urn." 3 

* The following Sunday, April 18, Rev. John Davenport preached to 
the settlers under the famous oak tree, corner College and George streets. 



1 His house in Saugus took fire from an oven about midnight 10.1- 
1636, and burned to the ground with all in it save the family. 

9 This was perhaps from a mirage frequently seen from the town and 
"Raynham" side of the harbour. A ship may have been on the south 
side of Long Island and its reflected image taken for Lamberton's ship. 
I have witnessed Long Island Sound mirages in my boyhood days. — 
C. H. T. 

3 Longfellow, Phantom Ship of New Haven. 
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On the east side of Beacon Hill ran the Indian fence which 
marks the reservation by a bush fence on the east extending 
southward. It began on the south side of the country road 
east of Four Corners, and ran southward towards Mr. Gregson's 
farm, a tract at Solitary Cove of one hundred and thirty-three 
acres of second division land, granted him August 5th, 1644. 
On the west side of this hill along the salt marsh was the 
meadow fence, a remnant of which also remains ; and as the 
boundaries of the old and new Indian fields may interest — this 
being the first reservation to any tribe of natives in this coun- 
try that we have any record of, it seems entirely fit to give 
them here, viz : " From the old Ferry Point at Red Rock, 
Quinnipiac Bridge, to the Solitary Cove (Black Rock) on the 
west. On the north the road or the Indian trail, now closed, 
from the Pardee Ferry to Stoney River. On the east, from 
the said road southward along the foot of Grave or Beacon 
Hill (east side) and the road that runs from Bridge Swamp to 
the Solitary Cove. The Black Rock mentioned is on the south- 
west bounds of this reservation and is of basaltic formation. 
It was formerly a prominent object, standing in bold relief on 
the northern horn of the crescent-shaped Morris (Solitary) 
Cove. It was first sought for defensive purposes, as the 
records show, by order of the Colonial Court, February 20, 
1657; brothers Andrews and Munson being empowered as 
commissioners to treat with the Indians to exchange lands 
therefor, and on February 26th, 1660, " at an adjourned Town 
meeting the Governor asked that it might be Considered the 
Settling of a Village near ye Black Rock and something be 
thought of our defense, for the furtherance of which brothers 
Andrews and Munson were desired to treat with ye Indians 
about exchange of lands." Here stood old Fort Hale, named 
for another Connecticut martyr, Captain Nathan Hale, who 
was also a graduate of Yale College (class 1773). The new 
fort, now in ruins, was built during the late war of the 
Rebellion, on the site of a former Fort Hale, which was 
constructed during the second war with England, 1812-14. 
The latter fort occupied the site of the Black Rock Fort of 
the American Revolution, which was built in 1776. The 
works of this Revolutionary fort were manned by a detach- 
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inent of matrosses, nineteen men, with three field pieces, 
under the command of Lieutenant Bishop, who, on the morn- 
ing of July 5th, 1779, opened fire on both divisions of the 
British while, under the command of Maj.-Gens. Tryon and 
Garth, making a landing in boats from a fleet <Jf forty-nine 
sail commanded by Sir George Collier, Kt.; and with such 
undaunted spirit and bravery were their guns served that the 
town was not made an easy capture. 

Concerning this Black Rock Fort, now still known as Fort 
Hale, and its neighbor, also in ruins, on Beacon Hill (Fort 
Wooster), and regarding the battle fought July 5th, 1779, at 
"Raynham" by the Patriots with the second division of the 
British invaders under Major General Tryon, in which engage- 
ment many of the enemy were slain, an extended history has 
been written, and will some day be published. 

The Indian Reservation of which I write- covered an area 
of about twelve hundred acres. The Quinnipiacks were re- 
served by the colonists. This tract is on the east side toward 
the river Connecticut. This is shown by the two recorded 
deeds or treaties still extant, made at the time when the 
Indians sold to Governor Eaton and his company of English 
Planters all their pretended right to their country, a territory 
more than 10 miles square, extending inland from Long Island 
Sound, and embracing both sides of New Haven harbor . and 
the river which still bears their name* 

On this reservation, these Indians were allowed by deeds or 
treaties made November 24th, 1638 (a verbatim copy from the 
New Haven Town Records is here appended which was re- 
corded by the hand of Secretary Gibbard) the right to hunt, 
fish and cut wood for their necessary wants ; and if affrighted 

♦Goodwin's Pilgrim Republic, p. 187: "Instructions from the New 
England Company to Gov. Endicott in 1629 (Gov. Eaton being a mem- 
ber of the company) If any of the savages pretended rights of inherit- 
ance to all or any part of the land granted in our patent. We pray you 
endeavor to purchase their title that we may avoid the least scruple of 
intervension. Particularly publish that no wrong or any injury be 
offered to the natives." 

Gov. Eaton's Company in purchase of Quinniapiac respected the pre- 
tended rights of these Indians, and "in Newman's barn laid down 
Scripture foundation for the town." 
12 
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from the dwellings assigned them by the English, they were 
allowed to repair to the English plantation for shelter, and the 
English were pledged in any just cause to aid in defending 
them from wrong or harm. The reservation of land for these 
Indians was made in good faith as the subsequent history of 
the land purchased from them by the planters show, and con- 
sidering the values of that time the Indians were amply paid 
by the descendants of the settlers when the purchase of their 
reservation was made; such being made by Commissioners 
of the General Court of Connecticut soon after the year 1715. 

INDIAN DEEDS OR TREATIES OF THE PLANTATION OF 
NEW HAVEN. 

Articles of agreement betweene Theophilus Eaton & John Davenport 
& others, English planters att Quinopiocke on the one partye & Mom- 
augin ye Indian Sachem of Quinopiocke & Sugcogisin, Quesaquauch, 
Caroughood, Wesaucucke & others of his counsell on the partye,. made 
& concluded the 24th of November 1688. Thomas Stanton being inter- 
preter. 

That hee ye said sachem, his counsell & company doe jointly profess 
affirme & covent, (th) at he ye sd Momaugin is the sole sachem of Quino- 
piocke, and hath an absoluts and independant power to give, alien, dis- 
pose or sell, all or any part of the lands in Quinopioske, & that though 
he have a son now absent, yet neither his sd son, nor any other pson 
whatsoever hath any right title or interest in any part of the sd lands, 
8oe that what-soever he, ye fore named sachem, his counsell & ye rest 
of the Indians present doe & conclude, shall stand firme & inviolable 
against all claimes & prsons whatsoever. 

Secondly ye sd sachem, his counsell & company, amongst which there 
was a squaw called Shampishuh sister to ye sachem, whoe either had or 
prtended some interest in some part of ye land, remembering & acknowl- 
edging the heavy taxes & eminent dangers wch they lately felt & feared 
from ye Pequotts, Mohauks, & other Indians, in regard of which they 
durst not stay in their country, but were forced to flie, & to seeke shel- 
ter under the English at Conecticutt, and observing ye safety & ease yt 
other Indians enjoy neare ye English, of which benefitt they have had a 
comfortable tast already since the English, began to build & plant at 
Quinopiocke, which with all thankfullness they now acknowledge. 
They jointly & freely gave & yeilded up all yr right, title & interesr to 
all ye land, rivers & ponds, trees with all ye libertyes & appurtenances 
belonging unto ye same in Quinopiocke to ye utmost of their bounds 
East, West, North, South unto Theophilus Eaton, John Davemport & 
others, the prsent English planters there, & to their heires & assignes 
for ever, desiring from ym ye sd English planters to receive such a por- 
tion of ground on the East side of the Harbour towards ye fort at ye 
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mouth of ye river of Conecticott as might be sufficient for them, being 
but few in number, to plant in ; and yet within these limits to be here- 
after assigned to them, they did covent & freely yeild up unto ye said 
English all the meadow ground lieing therein, with full liberty to chuse 
& cut downe what timber they please, for any use whatsoever, without 
any question, licence or consent to he asked from them ye sd Indians, 
and if, after their portion & place be limited & set out by the English as 
above, they ye sd Indians shall desire to remove to any other place 
within Quinopiocke bounds, but without ye limitts assigned them, that 
they doe it not without leave, neither setting up any wigwam, nor 
breaking up any ground to plant corne, till first it be sett (ou)tt & ap- 
pointed by ye forenamed English planters for them. 

Thirdly ye said sachem, his counsell & company desireing liberty to 
hunt & fish (withi)n the bounds of Quinopiocke now given & graunted 
to the English as before, doe (hereby) jo(in)tly covent & bind themselves 

to sett noe traps neare any place where ye ( ) whether horses, (ox)en, 

kine, calves, sheep, goates, hoggs 6r apy sort ( 

........ to take) 

any fish out of any ware belonging to any English, nor to doe any thing 
neare any such ware as to di(sturb) or affright away any fish to ye 
prjudice of such ware or wares ; & that upon discovery of inconve- 
ni(en)cy growing to ye English by the Indians disorderly hunting, their 
hunting shalbe regulated and limited for the prventing of any incon- 
venience, & yet with as litle damage as to ye Indians in their hunting 
as may be. 

Fourthly, ye sd sachem, his counsell & company doe hereby covenant 
and bind themselves yt none of them shall henceforth hanker about any 
of ye English houses at any time when the English use to meete about 
the publique worship of God ; nor on ye Lords day henceforward bee 
seene within ye compass of ye English towne, beareing any burdens, or 
off ring to truck with ye English for any comodity whatsoever, & yt 
none of ym henceforward without leave, open any latch belonging to 
any English mens dore, nor stay in any English house after wameing 
that he should leave the same, nor doe any violence, wrong, or injury 
to ye pson of ye English whether men, women or child, upon any 
prtence whatsoever, and if English of this plantation, by ymselves or 
cattle, doe any wrongg or damage to ye Indians, upon complaint just 
recompence shalbe made by ye English ; and yt none of ym hencefor- 
ward use or take any English mans boate or canoe of what kind soever 
from ye place where it was fastened or layd, withour leave from the 
owner first haf & obtayned, nor yt they come into ye English towne 
wth bowes & arrowes, or any 6*ther weapons whatsoever in number 
above 6 Indyans soe armed at a time. 

Fiftly ye sd sachem, his counsell & company doe truly covenant & 
bind ymselves yt if any of ym shall hereafter kill or hurt any English 
cattle of wt sort soever, though casually or negligently, they shall give 
full satisfaction for the loss or damage as the English shall judge equall, 
But if any of ym for any respect wilfully doe kill or hurt any of the 
English cattle, upon proofe they shall pay ye double valew, And if, at 
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any time, any of them find any of the English cattle straying or lost in 
the woods, they shall bring them backe to the English plantation, & a 
moderate price or recompence shalbe allowed for their paynes, provided, 
if it can be proved yt any of ym drove away any English cattle where- 
soever they find them, further from ye English plantation to make an 
incre(ase) or advantage, or recompence for his paynes finding or bring- 
ing ym back, they shall in any such case pay damages for such dealings. 

Sixthly, the number of ye Quinopyocke Indians, me(n) or youth 
growne to statue fit for service being forty-seven at present they doe 
covenant and bind ymselves not to receive, or admitt any other Indians 
amongst them without leave first had & obtayned from ye English? & 
that they will not, at any time hereafter, entertaine or harbor any that 
are enemies to ye English, but will prsently aprhend such & deliver ym 
to ye English, and if they know or heare of any plott by ye Indians or 
others against ye English they will forthwith discover & make ye same 
known to ym, & in case they doe not, to be accounted as partyes in ye 
plott, and to be proceeded against as such. 

Lastly ye sd sachem, his councell & company doe hereby promise 
truly & carefully to observe & keepe all & every one of these articles of 
agreemt, & if any of ym offend in any of ye prmisses, they jointly 
hereby subject and submitt such offendor or offendors to ye considera- 
tion, censure & punishmt of the English magestrate or officers appointed 
among them for goverment without expecting yt ye English should 
first advise with ym about it, yet in such case of punishmt, if the sd 
sachem shall desire to know the reason & equity of such pceedings, hee 
shall truly be informed of the same. 

The former article being read & interprted to ym, they by way of 
exposition desire yt in ye sixth article it might be added, that if any of 
the English cattle be killed or hurt casually, or negligently, & proofe 
made it was done by some of the Quinopiocke Indyans, they will make 
satisfaction, or if doDe by aDy other Indyans, in their sight, if they doe 
not discober it, & if able to bring ye offendor to ye English they wilbe 
accounted & dealt with as guilty. 

In consideration of all which, they desire from ye English, that if at 
any time hereafter they be affrighted in their dwellings assigned by the 
English unto ym as before, they may repay re to the English plantation 
for shelter, & that ye English will there in just cause endeavor to de- 
fend ym from wronge But in any quarrel ; or warres which they shall 
undertake, or have wth other Indyans, upon any occasion wtsoever, 
they will manage their affayres by ymselves without expecting any ayd 
from the English. 

And the English planters before mentioned accepting and graunting 
according to ye tenor of the prmises, doe further of their owne accord, 
by way of free & thankefull retribution, give un(to) ye sachem, counsell 
& company of ye Quinopiocke Indians, twelve coates of English truck- 
ing cloath, twelve alcumy spoones, twelve hatchetts, twelve hoes, two 
dozen of knives, twelve porengers & foure cases of French knives and 
sizers ; All which being thankfully accepted by ye aforesd & ye agree- 
ments in all points perfected ; for rettification & full conformation of 
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the same, the Sachem his counsell & sister, to these prsents have sett 
their hands or markes ye day & year above written. 



Momaugin 
Sugcogisin ff^ 
Quesaquaush 

Carroughood 
Weesaucuck 

Shaumpishuh 




his marke. 



his marke. 
his mark 



her 
marke 



On the 11th of December, 1638, Governor Eaton and the 
other English planters at Quinnypiock "on ye one part and 
Mantowese sonne of an Indian Sachem living at Mattabeseck 
(Middletown) and nephew to Seguin on ye other part," made 
and concluded the second treaty. 

Articles of agreement betwixt Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport, & 
sundry other English planters at Quinnypiock on ye one part and Manto- 
wese sonne of an Indyan sachem liveing at Mattabezeck, and nephew to 
Sequin on ye other part, made & concluded the 1 1th day of Decembr 1638. 

Firts ye sd Mantowese in prsence & wth allowance and consent of 
Sawseunck an Indyan wch came in company wth him, doth profess, 
affirm and covenant, to & wth ye sd Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport 
& others above, that ye land on both sides the river Quinnypiock from 
ye Northerly bounds of ye land lately purchased by the sd English of ye 
Quinnypiock Indyans, namely from ye pond in ye great meadow, about 
two miles above ye great hill, to ye head of ye river at ye great plaine 
towards ye plantations settled by ye English upon ye river Quintecutt 
Southerly, which is about tenn miles in length from north to south, the 
bounds of which land run alsoe eight miles easterly from ye river of 
Quinnypiock towards ye river of Quinticutt, and ffive miles westerly 
towards Hudsons river, doth truely & solely belong to him ye sd Manto- 
wese in right of his deceased mother, to whom ye sd land did appertaine, 
& from whom it justly descends upon him as his inheritance, soe yt he 
hath an absolute & independant power to give, alien, dispose or sell all 
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or any part of sd land, as he shall think good ; and yt neither his father, 
nor any other pson whatsoever, have any right title or interest in any 
part of ye land described and limited as above, whereby he or any other 
may hereafter justly question what ye sd Mantowese now doth, or lay 
any clayme to any part of ye sd land now disposed of by him. 

Secondly the sd Mantowese being fully acquainted wth ye agreemts 
lately passed betwixt ye sd Englis planters & ye sachem of Quinnypiock, 
his counsell & company, did freely of his ownes accord, upon full & 
serious deliberation, give, grant & yeild up all his right and interest to 
all ye lands mentioned and bounded as above with all the rivers, ponds, 
trees, and all liberties & apputenances whatsoever belonging to ye same, 
to the sd Theophilus Eaton, John Davemport and other English planters 
att Quinnypiock and to their heyres & assignes for ever, dessireing from 
them, the sd English planters, to receive such a small portion of land by 
the rivers side about two miles beyond ye tree over ye river, in th passage 
from hence towards ye townes at Quintecutt, as may be sufficent for his 
small company being but tenn men in number, besides women and 
children, wch portion of land they desire may hereafter upon a view, 
be assigned, appointed and limited unto them by ye sd English planters, 
reserving alsoe to himselfe and his forenamed company, liberty in fitt 
seasons & due manner withour prjudice to ye English upon to hunt, & 
fish, & kill beaver, yet therein alsoe to be regulated by ye sd English 
upon discovery of any annoyance, as the Quinnypiock Indyans are in 
that case. 

Lastly the said Theophilus Eaton, John Davemport &c accepting from 
Mantowese this free gift of his hand as above, doe by way of thankfull 
retribution, give unto him eleven coates made of trucking cloth, and 
one coate for himselfe of English cloth, made up after the English 
maner, wch being thankfully accepted by the sd Mantowese, and the 
agreements in all points pfected, for ratificatio and full confirmation of 
ye same, Mantowese and Sawseunck have hereunto sett their hand or 
markes the day and year before mentioned. 



Mantowese 4 / / his inrke 




Sawseunck I his mrke 



I, John Clarke, being interpreter in this treatie, doe hereby prof esse in 
the presence of God that I have fully acquainted the Indyans with the 
substance of every article, to ye wch they have freely agreed, that is to 
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say yt Mantowese have given to Mr. Davenport & Mr. Eaton all his land 
wch he had by his deceased mother, wch he saith is from ye head of ye 
great playne to the pond wch he profese to be his, & promise to make it 
good to or English, & for this hee is satisfy ed with twelve coats, onely 
reserve a piece of land by the river for his men which are 10 and many 
sqaws to plant in, & when or cowes come there what harme their doggs 
doe to or cattle, they will satisfye for, and we for what harme or doggs 
doe to them in corne, & as for hunting & fishing, to be free to them as 
orselves, provided or cattle suffer not by them, & with these particulars 
thep are acquainted, & doe freely consent to them, as their marke witt- 
ness, the truth of which, if lawfully called, I shall readily confirme by 
my oath at any time. 

per me John Clarke. 

We Robert Coggswell, Roger Knapp and James Love, doe hereby 
renounce all right to any & every part of the fore mentioned land. 
Wittness our hands hereunto 

Robert Coggswell 

James Love 

Roger Knapp his mrke. 

On Oct. 28, 1639, the civil affairs of the plantation being 
settled, the planters took an early occasion to apprehend crim- 
inals, among whom was an Indian named Nepaupuck, who had 
formerly been accused of murderously shedding the blood of 
some of the English. 

The accused came of his own accord, with a deer's head upon 
his back, to Mr. Eaton's, where, by warrant, the Marshal, Lieut. 
Seely, apprehended and pinioned him ; but with the assistance 
of another Indian he nearly escaped. He was, however, re- 
taken and was delivered to the magistrate, by whose orders 
the prisoner was safely kept in the stocks " till he might be 
brought to a tryal." The Indian who had assisted in his escape 
was whipped by the deputy marshal. 

On October 28, 1639, the Quinnipiack Indian sagamore, 
and divers of his Indians with him, were examined before the 
magistrate and the deputies for the plantation, concerning 
Nepaupuck. They generally accused him of having murdered 
one or more of the English, and averred that he had cut off 
the hands of some of them and presented these bloody gifts to 
Sassacus, the Pequot Sachem, boasting that he had killed the 
victims with his own hands. Mewhebato, a Quinnipiack 
Indian, kinsman to the aforesaid Nepaupuck, coming at the 
same time to intercede for him, was examined as to what he 
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knew of the murder charged upon the same Nepaupuck. At 
first he pretended ignorance, but with a distressed countenance 
and in a trembling manner, being severely admonished to speak 
the truth, he did acknowledge him guilty according to the 
charge the other Indians had before made. 

All the other Indians withdrawing, Nepaupuck was brought 
in and examined. He confessed that Nepaupuck was guilty 
according to the tenure of the former charge, but denied *that 
he was Nepaupuck; Mewhebato being brought in, he, after 
some signs of sorrow, charged him to his face that he had 
assisted the Pequots in murdering the English. This some- 
what abated his spirit and boldness. But Wattonne, the son 
of Carrahoode, a counsellor to the Quinnipi&ck Indian saga- 
more Momaugin, coming in, charged him more particularly 
that he had killed Abraham Finch, an Englishman, at Wethers- 
field, and that he himself, the said Wattonne, stood upon the 
island at Wethersfield and beheld him, the said Nepaupuck 
now present, acting the same murder. 

Later, the Quinnipiack sagamore and the rest of the Indians 
being called in, to his face affirmed that the accused was Nepau- 
puck and that he had murdered one or more of the English 
as before. Nepaupuck, then finding that a denial was of no 
use, confessed that he was Nepaupuck, and boasted that he 
was a great captain ; had murdered Abraham Finch and others. 
He said he knew that he must die and was not afraid, and laid 
his neck on the mantel tree of the chimney, desiring that his 
head might be cut off, or that he might die in any other way 
the English should appoint. Only he said fire was God and 
God was angry with him, therefore he would not fall into 
God's hands. He was then returned to the stocks and a watch 
put over him. 

The next day, October 29th, a criminal court being assem- 
bled to proceed against the said Indian, Nepaupuck, he was 
brought to "the barre." He denied that he was the Nepau- 
puck which had committed the murder which he was charged 
with; when he saw that the Quinnipiack sagamore and the 
Indians did again accuse him to his face, he confessed, but said 
there was a Mohawk Indian of that name, who had killed 
more than he. 
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Wattonne affirmed to his face that the said Nepaupuck did 
not only kill Abraham Finch, but was one of them that had 
killed the three men in a boat on Connecticut River; and that 
there was but one Nepaupuck ; and that the accused was he ; 
and the same that took a child of Mr. Swaine's at Wethers- 
field. Then the said Nepaupuck being asked if he would not 
confess that he had deserved to die, he answered, "It is 
weregin"* (sic). 

The Court having such convincing proof against the pris- 
oner, proceeded to pass sentence upon him according to the 
nature of the fact and the rule of the Mosaic law ; " He that 
sheds man's blood by man shall his blood be shed." 

Accordingly the prisoner's head was cut off the next day 
and it was pitched on a pole in the market place, and exhibited 
as the skulls of criminals were displayed (as shown in prints 
of that date) on the gate towers of London Bridge. 

At a General Court held January 4th, 1639, with other 

business, it was ordered that no planter or planters shall make 

purchase of any land or plantation from the Indians or others 

for their own private use or advantage, but, in the name, and 

for the use of the whole plantation. 

At a General Court held the 23rd of the eighth month, 
1640, land was laid out between Mr. Davenport's farm and 
the Indian wigwams on the east side (Quinnipiac River, 
" Dragon Bank "), and Mr. Gregson (who petitioned for land 
at Solitary Cove in 1639 and then was allotted August 5th, 
1644, 133 acres) was appointed tmckmaster of the town for 
the ensuing year, to truck with the Indians for venison, so that 
he might sell, as the records have it, "to the planters that have 
need at 3d per pound and it is ordered that wampum (shell 
money) shall go in this plantation,, 6 for a penny." 

Again, as noted in the records November 29th, 1641, " It is 
ordered that Wequash [a Niantic chief] shall have a suit of 
clothes made at the town's charge." This Wequash was an 
Indian living at the mouth of the Connecticut River. He was 
often at Saybrook with Mr. Fenwick. He became a preacher 
to the Indians, but died suddenly (" very comfortably "), and 
the note says : "Not without suspicion of poison." 

*Fine things, ornaments, etc., etc. — DeForest, p. 497. 
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In 1642 there was an Indian war scare, and the General 
Court held September 17th ordered as follows: "When an 
alarm is made every soldier shall repair to the meeting house 
forthwith &c. and it is ordered in case of any expedition 
against the Indians, whom the Captain, shall see fit to set forth 
upon service, they shall go forthwith without any further dis- 
pute, though it shall be at extreme hazard of their lives ; and 
if any man refuses; the magistrate is to press him to go 
whether he will or not." 

"At a General Court held the 6th of July, 1643, articles 
of Confederation betwixt the Plantations of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven,' (which were con- 
cluded at Boston, May 19, 1643) were read and by the whole 
Court approved and confirmed ; and it was ordered that the 
Secretary enter them as a record, and it was agreed ; How all 
the jurisdictions may carry it towards the Indians.' 'That 
they neither grow insolent or be injured without due satisfac- 
tion, lest war break in upon the Confederates through stich 
miscarriages.' " 

This abstract is given to show that the natives were allowed 
to have their respective rights, which were recognized by the 
United Colonies. 

• The Confederacy lasted until Winthrop obtained the Con- 
necticut Charter. When New Haven was consolidated with 
Connecticut Colony it was dissolved. The Confederacy was 
called " The United Colonies of New England," and a most 
important Confederation it was. 

At a General Court held the 14th of October, 1643, it was 
ordered that " six men shall forthwith be sent from hence to 
join with eight of Connecticut to assist Uncas against the 
Narragansett Indians, whom he expects shortly to war upon 
him, and accordingly to be fitted and furnished with all neces- 
saries for such a voyage and enterprise." 

The Commissioners of the United Colonies having at their 
September session in Boston decided upon delivering up 
Miantonomo to be put to death by Uncas, were apprehensive 
that the Narragansetts would seek to revenge his death. The 
records further say : " On the 27th of October following, the 
Court considering that six soldiers being sent forth to join 
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with eight scrldiers from Hartford for tineas' defense against 
the assault which may be made upon him by the Narragansett 
Indians for Miantonamo's death which with the shallop attend- 
ing them will be a further charge to this jurisdiction."* 

A letter from Mr. Ludlow was read in Court May 25, 1644, 
about the Indians having cruelly murdered an Englishman 
between Stamford and Unkaway. Hoping to procure the 
murderers, Mr. Ludlow had caused seven Indians to be appre- 
hended; but the Indians had risen in great company about 
the town and thus put the inhabitants in fear. Therefore Mr. 
Ludlow desired advice what to do. Whereas it was ordered 
to detain the Indians prisoners, and if help wa6 needed, twenty 
men to be sent forthwith. 

A letter from Thurston Raynor reporting that a woman had 
been cruelly murdered by an Indian, was read in Court June 
3, 1644, and at a General Court held the 19th of August the 
same year, Captain Turner and Mr. Malbon were chosen depu- 
ties for the Court to be held for this jurisdiction about the tryal 
of an Indian called Busheage. 

The prisoner had been arrested and delivered to the English 
by Wirchborough, a Potatuck Indian. The record of the trial 
is lost, but Winthrop informs us that " the magistrate of New 
Haven taking advice of the Elders in those parts and some 
here, did put him to death." " The executioner struck off his 
head with a falchion, but he had eight blows before he could 
effect it, and the Indian sat upright and stirred not all the 
time." 

On account of another Indian scare a Court was held on the 
20th of June 1645, which found that there was need of send- 
ing forth soldiers to strengthen Uncas against the Narragan- 
sett Indians, etc. It was ordered that the governor with the 

* Uncas, chief of the Mohegans, claimed title by conquest as far as 
Guilford, eastern bounds, and Foxon Wigwam at Stoney River two 
miles above the village crossing, perhaps a hunting outpost of this Mo- 
hegan chief within the Quinnipiack region, where in the cattle path his 
people set traps, and in 1644 the Marshal was sent from New Haven to 
warn Uncas or his brother about it. This brother, like Uncas, a Mo- 
hegan, held sway here in lieu of tribute. The best authorities brand 
Uncas as a bloodthirsty, drunken wreck, the murderer of Miantonomo, 
and making use of every means in his power to prevent the efforts of 
the English from advancing civilization among the Indians. 
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rest of the Court with the captain and lieutenant as a council 
of war, should dispose and order all military affairs until the 
General Court should settle some course concerning the same. 

At the next Court, held August 18, 1645, it was desired 
"That some course might be taken for the general safety 
owing to these rumors and tumults of the Indians. The 
Gunsmith was ordered to repair those guns which are defect- 
ive." Henry Peck and Old Bassett were desired to set the 
great guns on good strong carriages. Farmers were to keep 
butter and cheese on hand in case the public service required 
it. Those who went to the woods and meadows to work were 
to keep near each other and to carry their arms ; and it was 
desired that two should go with every herd (to watch) on the 
Lord's days. 

On the 25th of August following the General Court took 
under consideration the unprotected state of the farms, and it 
was advised that a good watch be kept, and it was propounded 
that those that had guns should lend them to the soldiers that 
were to go abroad, also those with shoes and stockings to spare 
were to furnish them to the soldiers, and Mr. Gregson was to 
see them satisfied. 

This year (1645) it was ordered that wampum should go for 
current pay in the plantation in any payment under twenty 
shillings "if half be black and half be white," "and in case 
any question shall arise about the badness of any wampum, 
Mr. Goodyeare shall judge if they repair to him."* 

* Wampum or wampum-peague, English ; sewan, Dutch ; the name of 
Indian money made in the shape of beads from the white and purple of 
the quogue, or round clam shell, dates back to the time of the Mound 
Builders. 1 The American Indians used it as a medium for trade barter, 
tribute and ransom, and in time it came into use by the European settlers 
of the northeastern part of the North American continent. The wampum 
made by the Indians of Connecticut and Long Island was flatt and round, 
measuring about a sixteenth of an inch thick and one-eighth of an inch 
long, and was strung alternately white and purple on a native hemp 
thread, and when used for ornament was stitched to their buckskin gar- 
ments by means of a needle made from the sharp bone of a wild fowles 
leg. It was also stitched to their wampum belts and zigzaged between 
representations of stars, animals and implements of peace and war. 

1 Wampum peague, an Algonquin word signifying white sewan or 
money. 
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The Quiimipiacks, after a few years contact with the settlers, 
appear to have made some progress towards civilization and 

The Narragansett and Long Island Indians were the greater producers 
of wampum or sewan, and on account of the production and manufac- 
ture of these shells Long Island was called Sewanhacky or " the land of 
shells." This Indian money was made by drilling holes through the 
thickest part of the white and purple clam shells by means of a spear 
or arrow shaft, pointed with flint or agate, and rapid motions imparted 
to the shaft by several turns around it with an unstrung bow string ; 
and the primitive drilling powers was used also by them to light their 
fires, and the shells once drilled were broken down to small sizes, then 
ground with stone to give a uniform shape. 

In 1637 wampum was made a legal tender in Connecticut for any 
amount and was received for taxes at " foursin (4) a penny, and so much 
bad peague was thrown upon the market that the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies of New England were applied to for a remedy and they 
recommended to the seperate colonial governments to suppress this poor 
peage " by law, and in March 1649, the General Court of Connecticut 
ordered that no peague, white or black, be paid or received but what is 
strung suitably and not small and great, uncomely and disorderly mixed, 
as formerly it hath been. 

The accepted length of a string of wampum was the fathom contain- 
ing 360 beads valued at 10 shillings each fathom. This shell money in 
1646 was ordered by the Court to pass, "the black or purple for 3 a penny, 
and the white at 6 a penny, but in April 1660, much of the wampum that 
is brought (probably for taxes) is so faulty that ye officers can hardly or 
not at all pass it away." It was reckoned in July 1657, at 6 shillings 3 
pence per fathom. In November 1657, it was ordered that all payment 
with the church treasury be in silver or bills ; and in December 1656, it 
was voted by this General Court that "seeing Wumpum is a drugg 
Harriman the keeper of the ordinary* (site New Haven hotel) might 
refuse it." The importance of it is illustrated by the fact that the Dutch 
West India Company in 1664 sought to negotiate a loan of five (5) or six 
(6) thousand guilders in it where with to pay the labouring people ; the 
obligations to be satisfied with good negroes or goods. In July 1673, 
New York was drained of wampum by its being sent West for Indian 
trade, and to remedy this the government by a proclamation in 1672 
commanded that " Instead of 8 white and 4 black beads 6 white and 3 
black should pass as a stiver and three times so much the value of 
silver." — Hazzard's Annuals of Penn. 

About this date 8 beads of white was valued equal to one (1) stiver, 
and twenty (20) stivers to four (4) pence sterling or six (6) pence currency, 
which equalled one (1) guilder. 

Purchase of land treaties and ransoms between the Indians and Colo- 
nies continued to be satisfied by exchange of wampum belts, and the last 
that we have any knowledge of it was at Prairie du Chein in 1825. ! 



1 There are still in the possession of the Lion Gardiner and Townsend 
families two ancient wampum treaty belts. 
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had copied the English mode of cultivating their land. These 
lands were located near the village on their reservation on the 
east side; but the Indians having a desire to live near the 
English, they presented a petition to the General Court 24th, 2d 
month (April), 1657, concerning which the governor acquainted 
the town, when a meeting was held, that " The occasion of this 
meeting is about the Indians." 

"They say," continued the governor, "they have not land 
enough on the other side to plant on and they desire they 
might hire some of the English lands about Oyster Point and 
plant there, where they also desire to dwell this summer if 
they may have liberty; and they have promised that they 
will not be injurious to the English and that they will not 
work on the Sabbath day," etc. 

Much debate was had in the matter, and in the issue it was 
referred to the Particular Court and the townsmen were to 
treat with the petitioners as they should see cause. Only these 
conditions were required by the town to be observed, viz : — 

" That they harbor no strange Indians to dwell with them ; 
that . they kill all their dogs, some of which had done much 
mischief already ; that they neither burn or spoil any man's 
fence, nor cut wood upon any man's ground without leave ; 
nor take any wood already cut, as some of them have done ; 
if they do, just satisfaction will be required; also that they 
stay not late in the town at night, nor come into the town with 
any arms, hatchets, clubs, &"c, and that they come not into 
any house without asking leave, and if they are bid to go away 
that they do it without gainsaying." 

Accordingly the Committee met and treated with the saga- 
more and some other Indians deputed for the occasion, who 
after consideration returned answer, that the Indians would 
not kill their dogs. They were then told that they must remove 
to their own land on the other side. 

During numerous visits to England I have spared neither 
time nor expense, copying and photographing from original 
documents and from the Rev. Abraham Pierson's Catechism 
in the British Museum, material of the Quinnipiack Indians 
for publication, and while unavoidably delayed, this work has 
been accomplished and explained in a most scholarly style by 
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an able expert, Mr. Wilberforce Eames of the Lenox Library 
and printed in 1891 by the Smithsonian Institute of Ethnol- 
ogy, edited by J. C. Pilling, Major J. N. Powell, Director, 
from which 1 have made copious abstracts of what has seemed 
to me of interest regarding this translation of the language 
of this tribe who sold their " pretended right " to this region 
to Gov. Theophilus Eaton, and his settlers in 1639, as the 
deeds or treaties abundantly testify. The earliest reference 
to Mr. Pierson's work among the Quinnipiacks appears in a 
letter from the Commissioners of the United Colonies of New 
England to the Corporation in England for the Propagation of 
the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England, dated at 
New Haven, Sept. 10th, 1651, in which they wrote that " Mr. 
Leveridge, Mr. Blinman, and Mr. Pierson are studying the 
language that they may the better treat with them concerning 
things of their peace." In another letter dated Sept. 12th of 
the same year and addressed to Mr. Eliot [the Apostle] they 
wrote : " Mr. Higginson (of Guilford) hath spent some time 
formerly about the Indian language and Mr. Pierson hath done 
the like and continuith with much seriousness therein." 

In September 1653 Mr. Rawson was ordered by the Com- 
missioners to pay Mr. Pierson of Branford within New Haven 
jurisdiction the sum of twelve (12) pounds towards his charges, 
and pains in fitting himself to teach the Indians; and in Sep- 
tember 1654 it was agreed that Mr. Pierson for his pains and 
charges and fitting himself for the Indian works shall be paid 
fifteen (15) pounds out of the Corporation Stock. 

The Commissioners wrote to the Corporation in London 
Sept. 25th 1654 in reference to Mr. Eliot's work among the 
Indians as follows: "One catechism is already printed and 
Mr. Pierson is preparing another to suite these Southwest parts 
(Quinnipiack) where the language differs from those who live 
about Massachusetts. At their meetings in New Plymouth two 
» (2) years later in Sept. 1656, a letter from Mr. Pierson of Bran- 
ford dated the 25th August last was read and some parts of a 
Catechisme by him framed and propounded to convince the 
Indians by the light of nature and reason that there is only 
one God who has made, and knoweth all things, was consid- 
ered and the Commissioners advised that it be perfected and 
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turned into the Narragansett or Pequot language that it may 
be the better understood by the Indians in all parts of the 
country, and for the purpose they spake with and desired Tho. 
Stanton to advise with Mr. Piersoh about a fitt season to meet 
and translate the same accordingly, without any unnecessary 
delay that it might be fitted for and sent to the press and they 
promised him due satisfaction for his time and pains. It was 
agreed that Mr. Pierson bee allowed fifteen (15) pounds for 
his pains hee shall take in this work the year insuing." 

The Catechism was completed and a copy transcribed for 
the press before the next meeting of the Commissioners in 
Sept. 1657, when they wrote to the Corporation on the 19th 
of that month that " wee have also improved his (Mr. Stanton's) 
skill in helping Mr. Pierson an able and usful instrument for 
other Indians spiritual good in translating' a Catichisme Mr. 
Pierson hath made for their use and instruction and as the 
account will show have given him a suitable allowance — Wee 
have also sent you — Mr. Pierson's Cattachisme which we have 
desired Mr. Ince to transcribe whome you may please to im- 
prove to overlook the press to prevent mistakes especially of 
the Indians wee desire the worke may be expedited, and that 
1500 coppies bee sent hither to us by the first opportunity." 
This Catechism however never reached England, as the ship 
which carried it was lost at sea with all on board. 

The Corporation replied to the Commissioners April 30th 
1658. " As for Mr. Pierson wee concure with you concerning 
his fitness and abilities for the Indians Spirituall good ; and for 
the Catechismes mentioned in your letter of his* composing 
for their use and instruction which we should have taken care 
to have printed according to your desire and should be sent 
over the number mentioned in your letter ; but we fear it is 
miscarried being sent as we understand in Mr. Garrett's shipp 
which is yet missing; and therefore we intreate you to send it 
over by the first opportunity." 

On the 16th of Sept. 1658 the Commissioners wrote to the 
Corporation that " Mr. Pierson, wee here is repairing his Cati- 
chisme for the press and is expected heer every day ; We hope 

* Letter sent by Garrett's ship with Thomas Mayhew and Jonathan 
Ince both lost on passage to London from Boston. 
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to send it to you by the next ; together with this years acts 
which as yet we have not had time to perfect;" and again 
in a letter dated from Boston September 22, 1658, they added. 
" By our last of the 16th instant we certifyed you of our pur- 
pose to send Mr. Pierson Catichisine by the first opportunity 
to bee printed in England. Since which time it is come to 
our hands, but upon further consideration in regard of the 
hazard of sending and dificulties of the printing if without a 
fitt overseer of the press by one skilled in the language we 
have chosen rather to have it printed heer and accordingly 
have taken order for same, and hope it wilbee finished within 
three (3) months." 

The printing was not begun probably until two (2) or three 
(3) months later, as only the first sheets (sixteen (16) pages in- 
cluding the title) had been " wrought of the presse" of Samuel 
Green at Cambridge when the ship by which a specimen was 
sent to England sailed from Boston at the end of December of 
the same year. This specimen sheet was reprinted for the 
Corporation in their report entitled "A further account of the 
Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England " 
which was published in London before May 1659. 

Although the title of the Cambridge Editions is dated 1658 
the impression of the Catechism was not finished until the 
autumn or winter of the next year. On the 7th of May 1659 
the Corporation wrote to the Commissioners: "Concerning 
your printing Mr. Pierson's Catechisme in the Indian language 
in New England wee concurr with your judgment therein, 
conceiving you have ordered it for the best ; In regard that 
such errors as may bee committed in printing the same wilbee 
better corrected there, than they would be heer. — Wee have 
thought good to print your letter with two (2) other letters 
received from Mr. Endicott and Mr. Elliott; as also the 
Indian exortations and also the sheet of Catechisme composed 
by Mr. Pierson all which are printed for publick satesf action." 

To this letter the Commissioners replied from Hartford Sep- 
tember 7th 1659 : We have ordered Mr. Usher to send you 
forty (40) copies of Mr. Piersons Cattichisme if finished before 
the ship setts sayle but fear by reason of Mr. Piersons sickness 
the work may have been retarded and we and you suffer a dis- 
13 
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apointment but we shall endeavor by the next to satisfy your 
expectations therein. In the account of charges sent with this 
letter was one item of 40 pounds to Mr. Green for printing 
the Psalms and Mr. Pierson's Catachisme. 

At the meeting held in New Haven in September 1660 it 
was resolved that the Commissioners for Massachusetts are 
desired and impowered to accoumpt with Mr. Green for the 
forty (40) pounds paid him the last year on account for print- 
ing Mr. Pierson's Cattachisme and the Psalms ; the Treasurers 
account of " Indian Stock " submitted at their next meeting 
at Plymouth in September 1661 contains an entry of five (5) 
pounds discount with Mr. Green over paid on account of 
printing Mr. Pierson's Catechisme. The present knowledge 
of the fact that this Catechisme is not in the Narragansett or 
Pequot dialect of Eastern and Southern Connecticut as might 
be inferred from the letter and records of the Commissioners 
but in that of the Quinipi or Southwestern Indians of the 
same colony is due entirely to the learned research of Dr. 
Trumbull. The salary paid by the Commissioners to Mr. 
Pierson for his labour in instructing the Indians was raised 
from fifteen (15) to twenty (20) pounds in 1657 and again to 
thirty (30) pounds in 1661 but at the meeting in September 
1667 his allowance for services during the year was lowered to 
fifteen (15) pounds, probably on account of his removal from 
Branford. 

In 1665, when New Haven Colony was joined to Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Pierson removed to Newark, New Jersey, with some 
of his Branford friends and made settlements there in June 
1667, and dying August 9, 1678* was succeeded in the minis- 
try by his son Abraham Pierson Jr., who afterward became 
the first rector of Yale College. The Keverend Abraham 
Pierson Sr. was born probably in Yorkshire, England, about 
the year, 1608 graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
preached at Newark, Co. Nottingham. Emigrated to Boston 

* The Rev. Abraham Pierson of Branford wrote on the death of Gov- 
ernor Eaton an Elegy of 38 lines to express his sorrow. See Mass. Hist. 
Coll., Vol. VII, Series IV, p. 477 : 

" Eaton so famed, so wise, so meek, so just, 
The Phoenix of our world here hides his dust, 
His name forget [New Haven] never must." 
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1639 or 40. In a letter to Daniel Gookin dated Nov. 20th, 
1674, the Keverend James Fitch, Sr. (a son in law of the 
Eev. Henry Whitfield of Guilford), who had preached to the 
Indians living near him, wrote of the result of Mr. Pierson's 
labours as follows : " Concerning the Indians in this colony, 
Connecticut and at Long Island I cannot understand that they 
have any inclination to learn the knowledge of God ; but when 
Mr. Pierson did frequently try in the several plantations in 
the colony they did generally show an aversment yea a per- 
verce contempt for the word of God and at present they will 
not yield to any settled hearing or attendance upon the minis- 
tery of the word."* This mention of Mr. Pierson has been 
made to preserve facts and assist others while in search of 
Quinnipiack history. 

From this date, 1657, to the breaking out of King Philip's 
War, June, 1675, only casual mention is made in our records 
of the Quinnipiack tribe, although there was fear expressed at 
the General Court, Nov. 23d, 1663 . Mr. Jones propounded 
about the great guns both at the water side and meeting house. 

This Indian uprising [King Philip's War], which had been 
impending for several years, received a crushing blow in the 
defeat of the Narragansett Indians, December 19th, 1675. 
This tribe, it will be remembered, had broken their treaty with 
the English of Plymouth and had allied themselves with 
Philip, Chief of the Wamponaogs, to exterminate the Eng- 
lish. The fight was called the " Direful Swamp Fight," and 

* In New Haven Colony Records, 1646, page 262, in support of this give 
the following : 

" Pawquash a Quillipiock Indian was first complayned of for leaving 
open the Oyster Shell gate and damadge being done thereby refused to 
give any satisfaction." 

"He about four years since came into Mr. Craynes House when they 
were blessing God in the name of Jesus Christ, and that he then did 
blaspheamously say that Jesus Christ was * Mattamoy and naught, ? and 
his bones rotten and spake of an Indian in Mantoises plantation ascend- 
ing into Heaven wch was witnessed by Mr. Crayne and others." 

" The centence of the Court was that he should be severely whipped 
for thus scorning at or worshipping God & blaspheme the name of Jesus 
Christ and he was informed if he should do so hereafter it would hazzard 
his life." 

"And for the damadge by means of the gate he had left open to pay 
Tho. Knowles 5 shilling." 
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occurred while Philip of Pokonoket, the principal actor, was 
in winter quarters west of Albany, stirring up the Mohawks 
and northern tribes to war. 

The Narragansetts had congregated at a Paliaeade Fort in 
South Kingston, Rhode Island. This stronghold was located 
on an island surrounded by a swamp and only approachable 
during winter frosts. 

Philip was slain at his seat at Mt. Hope, August, 1676. 
The effect of this war lasted until 1678 among the allied 
Indians in Maine. 

At a town meeting held in New Haven the 2d of July, 1675, 
the town was acquainted by Mr. Jones that an uprising and 
outrages had taken place among the Indians in Plymouth and 
Swansy, which news came to him from the governor. 

Everyone able to bear arms was thereupon ordered at once 
to repair and to be in readiness for service until further news 
of the trouble was received, and those at the farms were to 
hold themselves ready for defense, or to come to town. 

The town was also informed that "our Indians deny all 
knowledge of Phillip's motion," also that "neither did they 
like them," and that they also said " they had no men gone 
away, and would give the town any intelligence they met with, 
and if any strange Indians came to them they would inform 
us and not harbor them." 

The town ordered " that an account be taken of the Indians ; 
how many men there are and where they are." And Matthew 
Moulthrop, who now took the constable's oath, was warned to 
look after them. 

At a town meeting September 24, 1675, a committee was 
" appointed to consider of, and direct some fortifications at the 
meeting house and places about town," which was done,* and 

* History of Ancient Woodbury — Palisades, p. 66 : Houses were pali- 
saded in the following manner, viz. : a deep ditch was dug all around 
the house ; logs were then placed perpendicularly in the ditch all around 
it, leaving space for a gate. Logs sharpened at the top, placed close 
together, and about twelve (12) feet above the ground. The ditch filled 
in and the earth replaced and stamped down, and here part of the ditch 
open ; this with the gate was a good defence against sudden attacks. . . 

This is probably the way New Haven meeting house and places about 
the town were fortified. July 2, 1693, Vol. II, New Haven Town Records : 
The townsmen desire Mr. John Cooper, Sr. and Sergeant Dickerman to 
take down the flankers by the meeting house and secure them. 
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Captain Wm. Rosewell was ordered to prepare the great guns 
for service, and all inhabitants to bring their arms to meeting 
on the Sabbath and other public days. 

On the 12th of October following, news of the burning of 
Springfield by the Indians was received, and it was thought 
best to build fortifications at the end of each street and at the 
angles of the town, and fortify (palisade) some of the houses 
(one of which was Mr. Harriman's, site of the New Haven 
House), also to fortify the square of the town with a line of 
palisades or posts on the sides of the quarters. 

The records further note that : " Upon debate of these things 
it was ordered that at the end of the streets and at the four 
angles these fortifications or places of shelter (flankers) against 
the shot of an enemy should be set up, as the committee shall 
appoint, and the persons in the town to work freely at it until 
they are finished." 

" It was also ordered that all small brush and brushwood 
within half a mile of the town plot should be cut down and 
cleared away, that it might not afford shelter to the Indians to 
creep in a skulking manner near the town." This accounts for 
the barren flat lands on all sides of the town plot remembered 
by men now living. 

On the 18th of October, Major Treat informed the town, 
saying: "The Narragansetts are in preparation for war," and 
the General Court advised all plantations to fortify themselves 
the best they can against the common enemy. 

War was formally declared against the Narragansett Indians 
on November 2d, 1675, by the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land, and the troops raised by Massachusetts, Plymouth and 
Connecticut were called the Army of the United Colonies of 
New England. 

The Governor of Plymouth Colony, General Josiah Winslow, 
was appointed commander-in-chief, Major Samuel Appleton 
commanded the Massachusetts troops, Major William Bradford 
the Plymouth and Major Robert Treat those of Connecticut. 
The Massachusetts and Plymouth troops, horse and foot, 
numbered about 700 men. They came by land and water to 
Bull's Garrison House (which they found had been burned 
just before), at Pettysquamscott, Rhode Island, where they 
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met the Connecticut troops, consisting of about 300 men and 
160 Mohegan and Quinnipiac Indians, on Saturday, December 
18th, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, during a heavy snow storm. 

The military officers in New Haven just previous to King 
Philip's war were as follows so far as records show, and I regret 
that 1 have not been able to find the rolls of the private sol- 
diers. In the militia the quota of a full company was sixty- 
four men. which entitled the company to a captain ; thirty-two 
members gave right to a lieutenant and twenty-four to a ser- 
geant. Each company had two drummers and two fifers. 

In 1675 the captain of the New Haven company was William 
Rosewell, and the lieutenant, Thomas Trowbridge. 

The military officers in New Haven just previous to King 
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It was voted at this town meeting also to fortify some houses 
at once ; and, at a second vote, that there should be a line of 
fortifications made about the town. 

In this war Connecticut's quota was 350 white men together 
with 150 Mohegan and Quinnipiack Indians. The whole were 
formed into five companies under the command of Major 
Robert Treat. On the following Sunday the troops marched 
fifteen miles to the swamp. They were led by a treacherous 
Narragansett Indian through a deep snow and arrived at the 
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fort about 1 p. m. The Massachusetts troops led, 527 strong, 
with Plymouth in the centre, 128 men, and the Connecticut 
contingent guarding the rear. 

The fight was long and bloody. At length the Connecticut 
troops under the command of the valiant Maj. Robert Treat 
charged over the logs and rushed into the fort. Three hun- 
dred Indian warriors perished, three hundred more died of 
their wounds and from cold ; and nearly the same number, to- 
gether with the women and children, were made prisoners. 
Major Treat* is said to have been the last man to leave the 
fort. Of the Captains, Seeley, Gallop, and Marshall of Con- 
necticut, were killed, and the New Haven company had 
twenty men slain. 

The victory was dearly bought. Six captains and eighty 
men were killed or mortally wounded. One hundred and 
fifty of the wounded afterwards recovered. 

The army, after burning the fort, retired with their dead 
and wounded about sunset and arrived at their headquartersf 
at midnight, where the wounded received relief ; but the cold 
weather, the storm and fatigue prevented many from recover- 
ing. 

On the return of the army to Wickford, where the Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth troops went into winter quarters, the 
Connecticut contingent, having suffered a greater loss than the 
others in officers and men in proportion to their numbers, 
returned home. This action was considered detrimental to the 
service by the other Colonies. 

Soon after the return of the New Haven troops, at a town 
meeting held on the seventh of February, 1675-6, it was voted 
to finish the fortifications. On the 5th of March following, 
Mr. Jones acquainted the meeting that "We had need be 
quickened into all due means for our safety." Jeremiah 
Osborn acquainted the town that the Committee for fortifica- 
tions had met according to former order to oversee and set the 
work forward ; and that they had gotten in all the wood which 
was ordered from the inhabitants, excepting about 15 loads ; 
and to finish the line on their side they thought it would take 

* Major Treat was second in command. 
t Smith Garrison House. 
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about one hundred loads ; and also there were no gates ; and 
without all be finished, things would not be safe. John 
Cooper, Sr., who was the overseer on his side, required one 
hundred loads to finish his side's work. 

The records further note " It is ordered that no Indian be 
suffered to come into the town to see the fortifications or take 
notice of any of our acts or motions and that, by the consta- 
ble, warning be given the Indians that not any of them may 
come into the town ; nor unto any English house ; and that if 
any Indian come into the Town he be apprehended and sent 
back again ; yet what may be to avoid any misusing of them." 

Mr. Augur and Mr. Trowbridge gave 20 shillings each to- 
wards making the gates, and it was left with the Committee to 
see that all the gates and fortifications were duly finished. 

It was also ordered that no person should plant any Indian 
corn within two rods of the stockade line. 

At town meeting on the 11th of March following, it was 
moved as follows : " That. all persons able to work on the forti- 
fications, shall set to work when the drum beateth in the morn- 
ing and anyone that is defaulty shall pay 5 shillings towards 
the work." A ,Committee was appointed to regulate the 
ditching and breast-work and John Nash the gun smith, was 
spared, that he might be beneficial to persons about their arms. 

On the 25th of April following, at another town meeting, 
it was ordered : " The fortification line about the town shall be 
finished as soon as the seed can be got into the ground, and 
that when all the wood shall be supplied ; the Committee shall 
also appoint how the line shall be finished " ; and the palisades 
were then probably completed. 

Early in the year 1677 and in December, 1678, the town 
ordered, u On account of peace all the fortification stuff, 
whether set up or lying down which is not quarter fence, be 
sold by the Town for the good of the Town." As there is a 
record of a sale ordered of fortification wood, January 31st, 
1681, it was probably then sold standing, at sixpence a rod, 
and it is interesting to note that we have recorded proof that 
New Haven was once fortified with flankers, moat and pales 
at the Ditch Corner. After this war (about 1680) there were 
two hundred acres of land given in the third division to the 
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soldiers of the Narragansett expedition, as the records of sev- 
eral Connecticut towns show.* 

The Colonial Records of New Haven Colony give only a 
faint outline of the fortifications that were built about the 
town for protection during King Philip's Wars, but enough 
has been recorded to give an idea, and the rest must be drawn 
from imagination. 

The fortifications consisted of a palisade line of wooden 
posts of timber that would square twelve (12) inches set close 
together five (5) feet in the ground and several thicknesses and 
ten (10) feet above and at the top pointed ; which were prop- 
erly braced and filled in between with earth and clay excavated 
from the ditch dug on the outside ten (10) feet deep and fifty 
(50) feet wide which was flooded with water from the harbor, 
and perhaps from the Beaver Ponds. 

This Palisade was built wide enough for a soldier to march 
on top and may have had also a platform on the inside low 
enough for a sentinel to walk, with body protected by the 
works, with loopholes for observation. On the sea side in 
full view were the king's arms cut in wood and great guns 
mounted, also at the meeting house in the Market Place, which 
was protected by flankers and palisades (with a "watch 

* The Canadians frequently stirred up the northern tribes to resume a 
hostile attitude, and after the King Philip War, the colonists were in 
constant danger, and in 1689 a flying army stood ready to march at any 
moment against the Indians. In this war Lt. Amos Talmadge of New 
Haven was slain and burned, at Schenectady, N. Y., 1690. A patrol of 
four horsemen was continually scouring the woods and the militia were 
obliged to carry their arms to meeting. The Quinnipiack Indians were 
useful as auxiliaries and were employed as scouts. One of these scouts, 
a Quinnipiack, while watching in the gap at Mullin Hill (East Haven), 
borrowed a gun of Mr. Hemingway of Stoney river and while on duty 
saw two of the hostile Indians coming towards him from Pond Rock, 
and as they passed him while in range he, hoping to kill both at one 
shot, pulled the trigger, which only "snapped in the pan," [flint lock] 
not 'being loaded. Not having been observed by the enemy the Indian 
escaped with his life. The enemy crossed the Peat Meadows and joined 
the friendly Indians at Beacon Hill. The enraged warrior threatened 
to kill Mr. Hemingway for deceiving him as he alleged in order that he 
might be killed, but when Mr. Hemingway's innocence in the case was 
proved, the warrior was pacified ; but in a day or two one of their spies, 
as was afterwards proven, was found dead in the Indian fields, and it is 
supposed he had been killed by this warrior. — Dodd. 
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tower " on top). Here was kept the armor belonging to the 
town, an account of which, given in the records, is very inter- 
esting. The east and west creeks and the harbor flats were 
dug out at an early date to allow vessels to reach the outskirts 
of the town plot, and as the records state in the East creek as 
far as Mr. Preston's corner, now State and Chapel streets, 
where, since the Revolution, I have been told, West India 
traders have unloaded their cargoes ; the Custom House and 
Post Office and business center was just above, near the junc- 
tion of State, Elm and Grand streets, the head of navigation. 
The West creek was navigable for boats as far as the corners 
of College and George street, and the tide has been known to 
set back in the creek as far as the corner of Park and Chapel 
street, and a ravine continuing to its source, corner of Elm 
and Howe streets, may still be traced. 

This divergence is given to show how the creeks may have 
been dug out to assist in protection from Indian raids, and 
that ditches might have been excavated from the creeks; 
meeting at the Ditch Corner out Broadway, an important 
gateway to the town which was always closed at night and 
where were located the pales, the last of the Palisades, where 
young Brewster, when " over come," was found and fined by 
the Court. 

The Indian Reservation seems to have been kept intact, as 
originally laid out, until the year 1679, when at a town meet- 
ing held December 29th of that year, several propositions 
from the inhabitants on the east side were considered. One 
of the propositions was : " That they of the village [East 
Haven] may have liberty to purchase some land of the Indians 
near Mr. Gregson's farm, if the Indians are willing to sell it" 
Other propositions of a like nature were referred to a commis- 
sion. (This was probably at the next meeting.) 

After the town had heard the consideration of the commit- 
tee, the town, in answer to the inhabitants, recommended cau- 
tion, saying : " As to the purchase of lands from the Indians 
near Mr. Gregson's farm ; New Haven being bound in cove- 
nants to supply the Indians with planting lands when they 
need it, it is questionable how far liberty to purchase lands of 
them may consist with that engagement and unless with due 
caution, is to be considered." 
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The Quhmipiack Indians at this date (1680) seem to have 
numbered at least one hundred men, and it was thought not 
expedient to sell their rights to the reservation. 

Between the years 1680 and 1750 there seems to have been 
a great diminution of this tribe, occasioned undoubtedly by 
King Philip's War, 1675, the Canadian War, 1690, the Louis- 
burg expedition, 1745, and the English conquest in the West 
Indies, where many Quinnipiacks went as soldiers and sailors 
and died with disease or in battle ; the Quinnipiacks having 
contributed in each of these contests a part of Connecticut's 
quota; and this loss of men to the tribe may have set again on 
foot the scheme to buy from them a portion of their tract 
adjoining the ferries and meadows on the west, and farms on 
the east. Pres. Stiles writes that at the time of the Cuban 
expedition in 1740, there were not more than fifteen or twenty 
Indian families left in the town. 

We now quote from the New Haven Town Records, begin- 
ning with Vol. VI, p. 394, when the General Court of the 
Colony of Connecticut granted the town of New Haven the 
right to sell Indian lands : 

This indenture made the 14th day of September Anno Domini One 
thousand six hundred and ninety five (1695) betwixt Nayhanatt, alias 
George Sagamore of New Haven Indians in New England of the one 
party, and John Morris, Thomas Tallmadge, and John Sackett of said 
New Haven and said New England of the other party, witnesseth, that 
the said Nayhanatt alias George Sagamour with the full and free con- 
sent of Rum Tom, Ombuychoe and Chiefs of his Indians hath devised, 
granted and letten and by these presents, doth demise, grant and lett 
unto the said John Morris, Thomas Tallmadge, and John Sackett, a cer- 
tain tract of land lying in the old Indian field near the Old Ferry, con- 
taining by estimation 18 acres, be it more or less, bounded by the high- 
way that cometh to the said Ferry north, Mr. Thomas Trowbridge, his land 
south ; the Indian fence east ; and said Ferry west ; with one acre and a 
half being part of said eighteen acres lying on the north side of afore- 
said highway, bounded with said highway southerly and with said Mr. 
Trowbridge's meadow, and Tallmadges meadow north and west, and 
with the Indians land east. The said tract of land to have, to hold, 
occupy, possess and enjoy with the appurtenances thereof unto the said 
John Morris, John Sackett and Thomas Tallmadge, their heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns, from the day of the date hereof (Sep- 
tember 14th, 1695) unto the three and twentieth day of October Anno 
Domini, one thousand seven hundred thirty and nine, being forty four 
years and about five weeks complete ; yielding and paying therefore in 
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lien of all rents unto the said George or his order the full and just sum 
of twelve pounds in current pay with the merchant, part whereof is to 
be paid upon the signing hereof and the remainder upon the approba- 
tion of the General Court ; and the said John Morris, Thomas Tall- 
madge, and John Sackett to make and maintain all the fence for their 
own security and for the security of the Indians that shall plant there 
within that field during the whole term of time above written. But if 
the said George or any other of the Indians shall see cause to let any 
part of that land which is reserved for the Indians to plant, the said 
George doth bind himself and his successors to oblige them that shall 
hire to fence their equal proportion by acre as the above said John Mor- 
ris, Thomas Tallmadge and John Sackett are obliged. To the true and 
faithful performance of the premises the parties above named do engage 
themselves, their heirs and successors, and in witness whereof unto 
these presents indentured interchangeably set their hand or mark the 
day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 
in presence of 

James Butler, Nayhanatt alias George 

Danll. Dodd. his X mark 



Rum Tom 
his X mark. 



This agreement above written 
with this proviso of the allowance 
of the General Court is confirmed, Ombuyschoe 

Before me. his X mark. 

Wm. Jones, Dp. Govr.* Ma ^ 14th 1696 this deed is allowed 
by the General Court 

Attest Eliazer Kimberley, 

Secretary. 

"At a Town Meeting held in New Haven Feb. 24th, 1695, 
Eleazar Morris prouponded that he might have liberty of ye 
town to buy a highway of ye Indians unto a small piece of 
land if he can procure liberty of ye General Court. Voted 
Granted. 

P. 1. Acts and Laws passed by the General Court Assembly of His 
Maj. English Colony of Connecticut. Enacted October 1702. f 

P. 95 : 

An act for well ordering and Governing the Indians in this Colony and 
securing their interest and lands therein. — 

* Previous to this March Ifth, 1686, Deacon John Chidsey, John Potter 
and John Austin were permitted by New Haven to buy for 6 shillings 
one quarter of an acre of the Indians at the Ferry to build stables for 
their horses when they went to New Haven. The deed was signed by 
Narranshanott, George Sagamour, Weang and Kehow. This place was 
called Stable Point. 

f Title page lost. 
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Whereas the bringing the Indians in this land to the knowledge and 
obedience of the only true God and saviour of mankind and the Christian 
Faith, as well as a civil and peaceable behavior was one great end Pro- 
fessed by the First Settlers of this Colony in obtaining the Royal Charter, 
which profession this Court being always desirous in the best manner to 
pursue —Therefore • 

P. 96. Be it enacted by the Governor, Council and Representatives in 
General Court Assembled and by the Authority of the same, that the 
authority and select-men of each town wherein there are Indians living 
or residing shall take care and they are hereby directed to endeavour to 
assemble and convene such Indians annually and acquaint them with 
the Laws of the Government made for punishing such immoralities as 
they may be guilty of and make them sensable that they are not exemped 
from the penalty of such Laws any more than His Majesty s other sub- 
jects in the Colonies are, and for as much a drunkeness and idleness may 
be looked upon as a great meanes of holding them in ignorance of and 
predjudice against the Truth of Religion Therefore be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid that no person or persons whatsoever shall 
directly or indirectly Sell Truck Barter Give or Deliver to any Indian 
any strong beer ale cyder perry wine rum brandy or other strong or 
Spirituous Liquors &c &c on pains of forfeiting the Sum of ten shillings 
for every pint and proportionable for any greater or less quantity so sold 
truckle barter given or delivered to any Indian directly or indirectly as 
aforesaid upon conviction thereof before any Court Assistant or Justice 
of the Peace proper to try the same. One half of which penalties shall 
be to him or them whether English or Indian who shall inform or prose- 
cute to effect ; and the other half when the case is tried before a single 
Minister of Justice to the Town Treasury ; but when tried before the 
County Court, then to the County Treasury of that County wherein such 
person shall be convicted. — And all Grand- Jury-Men shall take diligent 
care to make enquiry after and present all breaches of this Act — And 
the testimony of one witness with other strong Circumstances of the 
Accusition of an Indian shall be accepted as evidence sufficient to Con- 
vict a person of the breach of this Act. Provided Nevertheless, that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to hinder or restrain any act of 
Charity for releaving any Indian in case of sickness or necessity. — And 
every Indian convicted of drunkeness in this Colony shall forfeit and 
pay the sum of Five Shillings, or else be openly whipped on the naked 
body, not exceeding ten stripes for one offence, as the Assistant or Justice 
before whom such conviction is shall in his discretion determine.— And 
if any Indian or Indians shall labor or play on the Sabbath or Lords day 
within the limits of any town in this Colony and be therefore duly con- 
victed, every such Indian shall forfit the sum of three shillings, or else 
set in the Stocks one hour, at the discression of the Authorities. 

P. 97. And be it further enacted by the Authorities aforesaid that if 
any Indian or Indians within this Colony shall wilfully and violently fall 
upon any other Indian or Indians (except is he such as they are at war 
with) and murder him or them and be therefore legally convicted, every 
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such murtherer shall be put to death. And if the Indians shall not do 
Just Execution upon such murtherer or murtherers speedily, the next 
Assistant or Justice of the Peace shall forthwith cause him or them to be 
apprehended and committed to the Common Goal without bail or main- 
prize there to remain for a Trial at the next Superior Court, who are 
hereby impowred to hear and determine the Cause according to Law of 
this Colony.— and whereas many Indians in this government put out 
their children to the English to be brought up by them and many times 
the persons having such children neglect to teach them and instruct 
them in the principles of the Christian faith— Therefore Be it farther 
enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That every person in this Colony 
that hath, or shall hereafter take any Indian children of this or the 
neighboring governments into the care of their families, are hereby 
ordered to use their utmost endeavors to Teach them to Read English, 
and also to instruct them in the principals of the Christian Faith by 
Catechising them together with our proper method. — And the Select- 
Men and Grand Jurors in the respective towns shall make diligent 
enquiry whether the Indian Children that are or may be put out, as 
aforesaid, are by their masters or mistresses that have the care of them 
instructed and taught as abovesaid. And if on enquiry said Officers shall 
find that any such master or mistress hath neglected their duty herein 
after due warning given, such officers or any two of them shall inform 
the next Assistant or Justice of the Peace thereof who thereupon shall 
summons such master or mistress so informed against to appear before 
him to answer thereto; and if upon examination it shall appear that 
such master or mistress hath neglected to teach and instruct any such 
Indian Child or Children put to them, as aforesaid, they shall be fined at 
the discression of said Authority, not exceeding the sum of thirty shill- 
ing, to be to the use of the schools in the Town or Society where the 
offender lives ; and for every three months neglect after that shall suffer 
the same penalty as often as they shall be convinced thereof, for the use 
aforesaid. — And to prevent Fraud in getting Indians or their children 
bound out in service to the English— It is further enacted by the Author- 
ity aforesaid, that no Indenture made by an Indian shall be accounted 
good in the law, except to be acknowledged before authority, and be 
it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, that no person shall be 
allowed or admitted to prosecute or recover before any Court Assistant 
or Justice of the Peace any action of Debt or Detinue or of the case for 
any goods sold lent or trusted out to any Indian or Indians whatsoever — 
P. 98. And every gun lent as aforesaid to any Indian or Indians shall 
be f orfited one half to him that shall inform and prosecute to effect, and 
the other half to the County treasury where such prosecution shall be — 
Provided — Nothing in this act shall be understood to debar any person 
from the benefit of the law for the recovery of any rent due to him from 
any Indian or Indians for land by him or them hired or improved — and 
be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, that no person or per- 
sons in this Colony whether Inhabitants or others, shall buy hire or 
receive a gift or mortgage of any parcel of land or lands of any Indian 
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or Indians for the future — except he or they do buy or receive the same 
for the use of the Colony, or for some plantation or villiage or with the 
allowance of the general Court of this Colony— and if any person or per- 
sons shall purchase or receive lands of any Indian or Indians contrary to 
the intent of this Act, the person or persons so offending shall forfit to 
the public Treasury of this Colony the treble value of the lands so pur- 
chased or received ; and no interest or Estate in any land in this County 
shall accrue to any such person or persons by force or virtue of such 
illegal bargain, purchase or recept. 

The above paragraph on the revival of the laws was enacted in Octo- 
ber one thousand seven hundred and two, to be in force from the first 
day of December then next in following 1702. And on consideration of 
the Indians being ignorant of the English Laws and Customs about 
lands. 

It is further enacted by the Authority aforesaid that when and so often 
as any suit shall be brought by any Indian or Indians for the recovery of 
any land reserved by the Indians for themselves or sequestered for the 
Use and benefit of the Indians by Order of the Assembly or by any town 
agreeable to the laws of this Colony, that the defendant or tenant shall 
not be admitted to plead in his defence his possession or any way take 
benefit of the law entitled An Act for the Quieting Men's Estates and 
avoiding Suits. Made May Eight, One Thousand Six Hundred and 
Eighty Four 1684. And to prevent damage that may come to Indians in 
their Corn Fields, by creatures belonging to the English. Be it enacted 
by the Authority aforesaid that in each town in this Colony where any 
Indians have fenced fields, there shall be Fence Viewers and Apprizers 
by such town chosen and appointed, who shall be sworn to view such 
Indian Fence and to apprize such damage as may or shall be done in 
their Corn fields by any Englishmans Cattle, Horses or Swine ; and the 
Judgment or apprizement of such viewers and apprizers shall be ob- 
served and duly performed and assessed by the Owners of such Cattle, 
Horses & Swine to the Indian or Indians damnified. And the Indians 
having such fields are hereby allowed to make pounds within their fields 
to impound and secure horses, cattle and swine trespassing upon them. 

On page 40. If any Negroes, Indians, or Mulatto offenders in the 
nature to defame, slander, to be whipt and sold to defray charges and 
expenses. 

And the Indian or Indians impounding any Cattle, Horses or Swine 
shall forthwith give notice thereof to the Select Men of that town 
wherein such field is, and to the Select Men of two adjacent towns, 
unless the owner is known, In which case notice shall be given to the 
Owner, and if the Owner does not redeem his creatures so impounded 
by paying the damages sustained within twenty four hours after notice 
to them given of same, or if no Owner appears within three days after 
notice given to the Select Men of that town wherein such field is, shall 
make sale of such creature or so many of them as shall answer the dam- 
age done by such creatures, and pay said damage therewith. 
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There was still some town land unoccupied and sufficient for 
the settlers' wants until about 1717, when the last town or 
sequestered lands were all sold, and in order to make all pur- 
chases of Indian land valid to date 

AT A GENERAL ASSEMBLY HOLDEN AT HARTFORD ON 
THURSDAY THE NINTH DAY of May A. D. 1717. 

An act concerning purchases of Native rights of land. This Assem- 
bly observing many difficulties and perplexities arrisiug in the gover- 
nment by reason of many purchases of land made of Indian tribes without 
the preeceeding allowance or subquent approbation of this assembly . . * 
which to remove .... 

It is hereby declared by this assembly and the authority therefore that 
all lands in this goverment are Holden of the King of Great Britain as 
the Lord of the Fee and that no tribe to any land in this colony can 
acceed of any purchase made of Indians, on pretence of their being 
native proprietrs thereof without the allowance or approbation of this 
assembly as foresaid shall be given in evidence of any mans titles not 
pleadable in any court. 

And farther it is resolved that (In as much as many such purchases 
have been made and the persons who have so made them or they who 
claim under them may think they have hard measure if they may not 
retain some considerable portion thereof in lieu thereof assigned to 
them) John Hampton Esq Mr. John Hooker, and Capt. James Wads- 
worth shall be a Commission or any two of them by such ways and 
means as they shall think fit ; to enquire into and gain a true under- 
standing of all the claims foresaid ; and by the true circumstances of 
the said claims before the assembly in October next and what they may 
understand may be to the satisfaction of the Claimants either within 
the bounds of any town with the consent of the proprietors or elsewhere 
within the ungranted lands of the Colony. Together with the opinion 
thereon to the end, and the sd assembly may settle the whole affair and 
proceed to the settlemen of all the undisposed lands of the Colony in 
such manner as shall then be determined, that all future trouble about 
the settlemen may be avoided, 

In 1716, the Rev. John Woodward moved from Norwich and 
purchased a town lot within the old city limits. The next 
year, April 30th, 1717, he was made a freeman and soon after, 
at town meeting held April 26th, 1720, he, with other towns- 
men, asked permission to buy land of the Indians on the east 
side. At this time Mr. Woodward bought one acre of land 
for a watering place for his cattle adjoining his farm, which 
he had purchased some time before of the town. Again, by 
record of March 8th, 1720, it is seen that John Woodward 
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bought seven acres and a half more or less for twelve pounds, 
of John Sock, Sachem of the Quinnipiack Indians, James 
Senior, James Junior, and Tom, all of the town of New 
Haven &c. This purchase embraced that part of the Wood- 
• ward estate on the northwest side of Townsend's Avenue, 
bounded and described as follows : " Southerly by line begin- 
ning at a Mere stone by the path or way leading down to the 
place commonly called the South End ; from thence running 
westerly straight to a stone by the farm or land in the present 
possession of said Woodward ; then said tract of land is butted 
westerly from said stone on said farm up to the field commonly 
called the Old Ferry Field ; Northerly upon the said Ferry 
Field to a highway leading into said field ; from thence north- 
erly and northeasterly upon said highway to the said path or 
way to the aforesaid Mere stone." 

The Quinnipiacks being "tribute payers" were not regarded 
by the Eaton settlers to be the sole owners of the soil ; for the 
title to this section of North America was claimed by Eng- 
land by right of the Cabot discovery and later through its 
occupation, in accordance with the public law of that time, 
as known in western Europe ; and it was under this title, con- 
firmed by the Earl of Warwick's Charter, and the subsequent 
purchase from the native owners of the soil of their pretended 
right to Quinnipiack, that the squatter colony of New Haven 
held title, until the younger Winthrop obtained the scooping 
Charter of 1664 from Charles II. Connecticut, which held 
the title from this king and the old records say : " As of his 
Manor of East Greenwich in County Kent by fealty owners 
in free and Common Soccage, and not by Knight's Service." 

It was therefore the undoubted right of the town of New 
Haven to grant permission at a Proprietors' Committee ap- 
pointed by the townsmen to sell (as the Indians gradually 
passed away) their right to the lands we now occupy. 

About 1720, the town lands having all been allotted or sold, 
the townsmen whose farms adjoined the Indian lands began to 
encroach thereon ; and in order to protect the Indians in their 
rights, a Proprietors' Committee was appointed as follows: 
We quote from the Proprietors' Eecords, Yol. I, p. 1, 1724- 

1749. 

14 
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"At a meeting of the proprietors of the undivided lands in New 
Haven, held by adjournment, April 28th, 1724, Voted — That there be a 
standing committee chosen to give notice of the warning for proprietors' 
meetings for the future, and that they set up a notification of the time 
and business thereof in writing in some suitable place in each society in 
said New Haven ten days before said meeting ; and that they cause the 
drum to be beat in each society at least three days before said meeting to 
give notice thereof.'' 

" The Committee chosen are Captain Samuel Smith, Mr. Carrington, 
Mr. Nathaniel Yale, Mr. John Mix, Ensign Mansfield, Mr. John Hitch- 
cock, and Sergeant Theophilus Munson." 

At the next meeting of the Proprietors of New Haven, 
held January 11th, 1724— 5, Captain James Munson was chosen 
moderator for the meeting and action was taken as follows : 

" Voted— That Captain Joseph Whiting, Mr. Samuel Bishop, Captain 
Isaac Dickerman, Sergeant Joseph Mix, Sergeant Theophilus Munson, 
Mr. Nathaniel Yale, and Captain Samuel Smith, or the major part of 
them, be a committee in behalf of the people to treat and fully agree 
with our neighbors in East Haven concerning the land commonly called 
Indian land, and upon a just and reasonable agreement in the name of 
the proprietors of the undivided lands of this township, and to make 
and execute a quitclaim of the said proprietors right unto the Indian 
lands to those of East Haven that have lately made purchase thereof, 
having due regard that necessary planting lands be reserved for the 
Indians.* 

About 50 acres was reserved and Captain Joseph Whiting 
was appointed to receive the money paid for the Indian lands. 

Jan. 10th, 1725-6. 
" Voted also that the Committee make report to the said meeting of 
their opinion about the disposal of the money that the Indian land on 
the East side is sold for." 

Following is the report of the survey of the Indian lands : 

New Haven, March 25th, 1725. 
Then measured for John Morris and others of East Haven, several 
parcels of Indian land ; one piece is off the road which goes through the 
field toward George Pardee's— E. end. 19 rods wide — S- side 47 rods : N. 
end 19 rods — W 5 acres % 13 rods. From the path in the field easterly 
S. side here 106 rods, E. end 43 rods wide N. side 100 rods wide, W. end 

* The Indians living on the east side about this date were John ; Tom ; 
Jacob ; Nimrod ; Deliverance ; Mary ; Jim ; Rusack ; Ashlow ; Jeffrey ; 
Job ; Adam, with squaw, Mary ; Tim, son of James ; Joanne, wife of 
James ; Charles, last Sachem. 
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42^ wide, content 27 acres and }& — One parcel to John and Eliezer Mor- 
riss, Indian land. North. N. end 57 # wide, N. side next Indian Land 
57 rods long—More at the east end of John Morriss to Eliezer Morriss .19 
rods in same line — E. end 60 rods wide from hence 70 to Eliezer Morriss 
19 rods more northeasterly to John Morris 62 rods — John Morris here 21 
acres and % and to Eliezer 7 acres and 20 rods — John Thompson's lot at 
North end 5 rods wide wanting two foot and one half — N. side 81 rods 
long, S. side 100 rods long, E. end 56 rods y£ wide, E. side 88 rods and 
>£. E. end 46 rods wide, N. side 100 rods long 25 acres and %. 

Thomas Smith E. end 42 rods wide— S. side 100 rods long— N. side 106 
rods long. W. end 40 rods wide, 26 acres one quarter and 23 rods. Per 
me John Thompson, New Haven surveyor. 

The above is a true record of the surveyor's return December 7th, 
1725. Per Samuel Bishop, Clerk. 

Further the records show : 

At a meeting of the Proprietors of undivided lands in New 
Haven held by adjournment on the 3d Monday of February, 
1 726-7, at one of the clock, afternoon. 

Voted— That the residue of the Indian land that the Proprietors and 
towns' Committee hath not already signed quit claims to the purchasers 
of East Haven for, shall by the said Committee be acquitted to any per- 
son who will appear to pay the 20 shillings per acre according to the 
agreement unless the former purchasers who claim the same shall ap- 
pear before the end of March next and pay the sums aforesaid. 

At a meeting of the Proprietors of undivided land held in 
New Haven by adjournment, on the last Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1727, at ten of the clock before noon. 

VoTED—That the major part of the Committee appointed by the pro- 
prietors to sign a quit claim or quit claims to the Indian land on the 
East side not disposed of be impowered on the Proprietors behalf and at 
their cost to eject any that are on any parts of said land by a course of 
law and that a major part of said committee sign quit claims to the 
remaining part of said land not disposed of in the Proprietors name to 
any person or persons they shall think fit and agree with the purchasers 
thereof as they shall think reasonable. 

On Sept. 3, 1728, a committee was appointed to receive the 
money from sale of Indian lands and to loan on bonds at five 
per cent, until Jan., 1733, when, the town voted that the com- 
mittee deliver it to Samuel Howell, Town Treasurer, and he 
be authorized to let at lawful interest on good land security, 
and the interest for the support of the town poor. Also that 
the public lots above the Blue Hills be paid for out of the 
money called " Indian Money." 
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On Sept., 1732, voted at town meeting, the public stock of 
money called " Indian Money " for the townsmen interest, may 
be used if they choose towards building a wharf at Old Ferry 
Point. 

On Dec, 1732, it was agreed by the proprietors that a com- 
mittee be chosen to receive Indian land money from Capt. 
Joseph Whiting and to agree with a committee from East 
Haven about their part. 

On Jan., 1734-5, Indian land money was voted to be used 
for the purpose of ejecting Warham Marther frpin Indian 
land. 

At a town meeting held in New Haven April 27th, 1731, it 
was voted that those of the committee surviving, respecting 
the Indian lands, or a major part of them, be a committee to 
transact in the affairs of the land of the new Indian field 
hitherto reserved for the Indians, viz : 

" That they will quit the town's claim to said land to John 
Morris on conditions that he secure to the Proprietors for the 
use of the Indians 50 acres of land in the town of Waterbury, 
and oblige himself to said committee to secure the said Indian 
Field land for the Indian use in the summer as the said com- 
mittee shall think best for the Proprietors of said town and 
for the said Indians." 

The following verbatim copy from New Haven Land Rec- 
ords, Yol. VII, p. 342-43, will here come in place, and show 
the joint action taken by the town and proprietors regarding 
the sale of a portion of these lands ; and gives an illustration 
of how the other sales, of which there were many, were 
effected. 

" To all People, greeting : — Whereas the Proprietors and Town of New 
Haven, by their Committee, having remised and quitted claim unto 
John Morriss and others, the right of purchase and all other rights to 
the said proprietors and town aforesaid, belonging in those Lands com- 
monly called the Indian Lands, lying on the east side of the harbour, 
in said New Haven, as may appear by deeds of the same duly executed 
under the seals of Messrs. Samuel Bishop and others, Committee, as 
aforesaid, dated December 7th, 1725, and Recorded, whereby the said 
John Morriss hath lawful right to purchase the Indian right to the lands 
acquitted as aforesaid. Now, know ye, that we, John, alias George 
Indian son and heir to George, late Sachem of New Haven, and James 
and Tom, Indians, sons of James, Indians deceased, and Nimrod, Indian, 
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and Jacob Indian, being all the men of our tribe [1727] belonging to New 
Haven aforesaid, for and in consideration of the sum of twenty and two 
pounds, to us in hand, before the ensealing hereof, well and truly paid 
by John Morris of said New Haven, in the County of New Haven, and 
Colony of Connecticut, the receipt whereof we hereby acknowledge 
and ourselves therewith entirely satisfied, and of every part thereof, do 
acquit, exonerate and discharge the said John Morris, his heirs execu- 
tors and administrators, forever by these presents, have given, granted, 
bargained, sold, aliened, conveyed and confirmed and by these presents 
do fully, freely, and absolutely give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, convey 
and confirm unto him the said John Morris, and unto his heirs and 
assigns forever, the several pieces of land hereafter in these presents 
mentioned ; that is to say, one piece of land lying in the new Indian 
Field, so-called, containing three acres, be the same more or less, and is 
bounded, northerly by land of Samuel Smith of South End, easterly by 
John Thompson's land, southerly by John Dennison's land, and westerly 
by the highway ; also, one other piece of land lying in the same field, 
containing eight acres, be the same more or less, being bounded easterly 
by the same highway, southerly by Town land in said Morriss' occupa- 
tion, westerly by the line of meadow fence, and northerly by land 
called the widow Esther Tuttle's land, the northwest corner being a 
rock in the meadow fence, and the northeast corner a heap of stones by 
said highway ; also, one other piece of land in the same field lying on the 
east side of said highway containing 27 acres and a half more or less, 
and is bounded westerly by said highway, southerly by Thomas Smith's 
part, so-called, in the same Field, easterly by John Howe's land, and 
northerly by land of John Thompson, in the same Field ; also, one other 
piece on the east side of highway, containing twenty one acres and 
three quarters more or less, being bounded westerly by said highway, 
northerly by the Indian Land fence, as it now stands, easterly by Eliezer 
Morriss' part of the same field, and south by John Thompson's part of 
the same Feld, the northeast corner being a rock in the fence, the north- 
west corner a heap of stones by the gate in the said highway. 

To have and to hold the said granted and bargained premises, with all 
the appurtenances, priviliges and commodities, to the same belonging, 
or in any way appertaining to him, the said John Morris, his heirs, 
assigns forever, to his and their proper use and benefit forever, avouch- 
ing that we are lawfully seized of the premises and have right to dis- 
pose thereof as aforesaid and will warrant and defend the said John 
Morris, his heirs and assigns, in the peacable enjoyment thereof forever, 
by these presents. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals. 

Dated at New Haven April 28, Anno Domini 1727. 
Signed, Sealed and delivered 
in presence of John alias George Indian, 

Jos. Whiting, his mark L. S. 

Joseph Russell, James Indian, his mark Seal. 

Tom Indian, his mark Seal. 

Nimrod, Indian, his mark Seal. 
Connecticut SS. New Haven, April, 28, 1727. 
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Then personally appeared John, George, James, Tom and Nimrod four 
of the Indians within mentioned, sealers of the within instruments, and 
being made well to understand the same, acknowledged the same to be 
their free and voluntary act and deed. 

Before me, Joseph Whiting, Assistant. 

The above, with that on the foregoing page, is a true record of the 
original deed, April, 29, 1727. Samuel Bishop, Clerk. 

These abstracts suffice to show how the transfers of Indian 
rights were made to the townsmen by the few remaining 
Indians. 

As encroachments continued to be made, an adjourned meet- 
ing of the proprietors was held the last Monday of December, 
1727, at ten of the clock before noon, and Lieutenant Jonathan 
Ailing and Robert Talmadge were chosen as part of the com- 
mittee for the taking care of encroachments, etc., etc. 

" Voted— That a major part of the Committee be appointed by the 
proprietors to sign a quit claim or quit claims to the Indian lands on the 
East Side not designed to be empowered on the Proprietors' behalf and 
at their cost eject any that are on any parts of said land by a course of 
law and that a major part of the Committee sign quit claims to the 
remaining part of said land not dispossessed of in the proprietors' names 
of any person or persons they shall think fit, and agree with the pur- 
chasers thereof as they shall think reasonable." 

At a before mentioned meeting of the proprietors, held, viz : 
January 11th, 1724-5, it was also voted — 

" That the said Committee make a report to the said meeting of their 
opinion about the disposal of the money that the Indian Land on the 
East side was sold for ; " 

and at a town meeting held April 27, 1725, the committee sub- 
mitted the following to the townmen : 

" Whereas, we have in some measure agreed with ye Committee ap- 
pointed by the Proprietors of the Town about buying those right in the 
Indian lands ; and 

Whereas, some of the town pretend to some privileges of timber and 
stone in said land, we judge ourselves not wholly secure from disturb- 
ance without consent of the Town, and do therefore desire the Town to 
empower said Committee to confirm all their pretended right to us and 
others that shall purchase, and then we shall judge ourselves safe in 
buying of it. We remain your servants, 

Jacob Hemingway, 
John Morris, 
John Denison, 
Joseph Tuttle, Jr. 
The Town, by their vote, empowered the said Committee according to 
their said desire." 
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The above signers were some of the principal buyers of the 
Indian lands. Mr. Jacob Hemingway was the first graduate 
of Yale College and the first minister of the East Haven 
Society. John Denison was one of the South Ead land hold- 
ers. John Morris was of Morris Point, and a descendant of 
the original planter, Thomas Morris, who built the fine old 
mansion now occupied by his descendant, Julius Hotchkiss 
Morris, Esq. 

Joseph Tuttle, Senior, and Joseph Tuttle, Jr., father and 
son, were the largest land holders in town. They bought 
land, separately or together, as circumstances required, as also 
did John and Peter Woodward, who purchased of the town 
meadow lands between the harbor and the meadow fence, and 
later of the Indians, absorbing finally about six hundred acres. 

The ferry farm, on the east of the Indian lands, at Red 
Rock, had been granted to George Pardee, who had kept the 
ferry for Francis Brown, and who had also bought a part of 
Mr. Thomas Gregson's farm at Solitary Cove ; and in 1673, the 
South. End men and George Pardee paid the Indian sagamore 
George twelve shillings for a road of one rod wide from the 
Cove to the country road. This road (now Townsend avenue) 
was probably an Indian trail from the ferry to Solitary Cove 
but not laid out until years afterward. 

In the Proprietors' Records, dated 27th December, 1686, 
there is mention of the old way from the town plot to the 
ferry. This road, " led from the corner of State and Grove 
street to Neck bridge and through the Neck (Fair Haven 
West) to continue where it now is, and from the ferry on 
the East side, the way to be continued where it is, four rods 
wide to Stoney River and the ends of our bounds, Branford- 
ward." This is the country road which led from Red Rock, 
Quinnipiack Bridge, on the east side, across the field and met 
the road from Dragon (Fair Haven) to East Haven, just south 
of Mr. Wm. B. Goodyear's (the old Pardee house), then turned 
east, north of the Benjamin Pardee house, and ran east of 
Tuttle or reservoir hill, past the late Mr. Roswell Lancraft's 
to Four Corners, where it met the old ferry (Stable Point) 
road and also the Indian trail from the ferry at Red Rock that 
was closed when the road was opened under Tuttle Hill along 
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Dragon bank to Fair Haven (Grand avenue) bridge, finished 
in 1793- Also of the same date it is recorded "That it is to be 
continued where it was, that is, from Old Ferry Point, at a 
place called the stables, four rods wide ; and from the way that 
leadeth to the Sea at Solitary Cove, lying between the Sea and 
the Proprietors there, and so to go where it doth over the 
Little or Morris Neck unto South End Farm."* 

In 1692, on motion made by the South End men in refer- 
ence to the highway to the Indian land, it was voted that 
Thomas Trowbridge, Sergt. Winstone, John Potter and Sergt. 
Cooper, or any three of them, be a committee, to " stake out " 
and settle the way formerly used, as described by the town's 
former order ; and they were to inform themselves " by such 
as knew how the way went in times past, or ought to go, and 
make return to the Town of what they did." Also they were 
to treat with the Indians " to settle the matter lovingly with 
them." 

The following agreement with the Indian sachem George, 
and signed by him and another on the part of the Indians, 
and the town, has properly a place here, as it tells of the origi- 
nal layout through the Indian Reservation, now Townsend 
Avenue. 

Agreement, New Haven, 10th June, 1692. 

Vol. I, page 533. — Whereas there was a former agreement between 
New Haven Towne and the Indians for a highway through the Indian 
Field to George Pardee's land, yet for peace sake we the inhabitants of 
South End, together with George Pardee, have given to George the 
Sagamour twelve shillings in money for which I the underwritten do 
ratify and confirm ye same, and do grant ye same highway to be on 
Record. Beginning at ye Dirty Swamp by ye Iron Works path which 
formerly went through out the Field to George Pardee's field or land, 
which was Mr. Gregson's land, for which money I further engage that 
there shall be but two pairs of barrs or gates through out my land to 
George Pardee's which I the aforesaid Sagamour George will make or 
maintain forever. And I do further engage myself, my heirs, to secure 
the same highway to them, their heirs and assigns, forever, from me, 
my heirs, assigns, or any from or under me, as witness my hand and 
seal dated as above. 

Witness for Tom Witness for Indian The mark of 

John Potter Umbesec. Indian George 

John Cooper, Hasomaug. (Seal) 

* This highway along the shore of Morris Cove, bounded by the sea on 
the west, about 188 rods of sand beach, was changed above the bank 
about 1836. 
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The said Indian appeared then before me & acknowledged the same 
to be his free act and deed. 

Thomas Trowbridge. 
Agrees with original being examined and compared this day. 
By me, 

Wm. Jones, Recorder. 

The Quinnipiacks when found by the English seem to have 
had several camps on each side of the harbor and located on 
high ground above the meadows, as evidence still extant testi- 
fies, viz : shell heaps, stone implements of war, chase, and 
kitchen utensils. 

One of their camps was at " Wigwam point," or " the Old 
Field," east of Savin Kock, and about the site of the residence 
built by the late C. S* Maltby, Esq., where may have been a 
trading station ; and others were at Oyster Point, Hamilton 
Park, near the river banks and the Oyster Shell Fields. 

These localities are on the west side of our harbor ; and on 
the east side, southward from Quinnipiac bridge, are unmis- 
takable signs in proof of Indian occupation along Ferry street 
ridge (the old Indian village and trail) and extending as far 
south as the residence of Mr. George Hitchcock ; also at Sta- 
ble Point and the water side, east of Tomlinson's bridge, near 
the stone mansion house of the Forbes family, and on the 
" Raynham " property in " The Yale " near the electric rail- 
road station.* 

These camps were all on sunny hillside clearings ; surrounded 
by a thickly wooded country, convenient to springs of fresh 
water, and near their corn and bean plantations, the cultivation 
of which was done by the squaws ; and were bordering on the 
harbor and rivers, which afforded an abundant supply of shell 
and scale fish within easy reach, the former taken from the 
sand banks and mud flats at low tide, the latter by means of 
brush wires or traps, the use of which the Indians taught the 
English, who were also taught by the red men the art of spear- 
ing eels through the ice while imbedded in the mud ; and also 
how to catch clams with the feet, by means of the treading 
process, a method still practiced by the local fishermen of to- 
day. 

* The highway from Stable Point and Forbes avenue met at Four Cor- 
ners the Indian trail from Red Rock Ferry. 
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The most important occupation of the Indians in time of 
peace was hunting for animals, which was done by means of 
bows and arrows, spears, clubs, stones and spring poles, with 
traps, snares and pits for fur animals. The skins obtained 
found ready sale to traders who annually made secret voyages 
to Long Island Sound for the purpose of supplying the increas- 
ing demand of the markets of Western Europe. The flesh of 
the animals, fowls and birds captured was also important for 
their diet, and the skin6 not sold were useful for clothing and 
for covering their wigwams, especially during severe winters, 
during some of which the frost penetrated the ground to a 
depth of four feet. The wigwams were made capacious 
enough, if need be, for one or more families; they were con- 
structed of poles, each from ten to fifteen feet long, set in an 
oblong circle in the ground and drawn together at the top with 
hickory or grapevine ties, leaving a wicker mouth opening 
for smoke to escape over the circular stone fire-place in the 
center ; over which was a soapstone cooking pot, a most im- 
portant acquisition to their kitchen. 

The celebrated Dutch author, John de Laet, Director of the 
West India Company of Holland, in his description of New 
Netherland, in the year 1624, writes in his journal as follows : 
" From Fresh River (Connecticut) to another called the River 
of Rodenberg, it is 24 miles, Westerly North and Easterly 
South. The stream (Quinnipiack river) runs E. N. E. and is 
about a bow shot wide (at the present site of Quinnipiac bridge), 
having a depth of three and a half fathoms at high water. 
The tide rises and falls about six feet ; a S. E. by S. moon 
causes high water at its mouth. The natives who dwell here 
are called Quiripeys. They take many beaver, but it is neces- 
sary for them to get into the habit of trade, otherwise they are 
too indolent to hunt beaver." De Laet says the exports from 
New Netherlands from 1624 to 1635 amounted to 80,182 
beaver and 9,847 otter skins, valued at 686,527 guilders ; this 
included Mr. Pynchon's frequent shipments from the Con- 
necticut river ; and the Connecticut and New Haven records 
show the value and importance of this traffic and indicate the 
commodity's standard money value in all commercial transac- 
tions. It is interesting to note that the name "beaver" is 
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still used in this vicinity, as for instance, Beaver Pond, a 
name specially prominent just now owing to the agitation of 
the Beaver Pond section for park purposes, and Beaver Swamp, 
on the Saltonstall estate, which is now being successfully re- 
claimed. 

The covering of the wigwams* consisted of mats of bark or 
rushes, which were made into mats in the same way that they 
made their baskets. Similar mats were also used as doors. 
President Stiles of Tale left several sketches of these wig- 
wams which he made from the originals during the years 
1760-70, and gave also a minute description thereof, and I 
have, with the kind permission of President Dwight and the 
very courteous attention of Professors VanName and Dexter 
of Yale University, been enabled to obtain photographs there- 
from ; and by combining several of these sketches, I have suc- 
ceeded in producing copies which, no doubt, are fairly accu- 
rate, and are surely instructive, giving as they do a fair idea, 
when compared with other sketches, as to what kind of habita- 
tions the Quinnipiack Indians dwelt in at the date of the 
English arrival. 

One sketch made by President Stiles, of George Wawkee's 
or Oiktee's wigwam, stripped of its mats, and left for the win- 
ter, at Niantic, Conn., is no doubt a good representation. 

President Stiles has also given us another sketch of Phoebe 
and Eliza Mohege's wigwam at Nehantic. It was, he says : 
"An oval ellipsis seventeen and one half feet by twelve 
feet, and is represented as covered with matting, the door 
open ; also, smoke ascending from the top ; " and he adds a 
note, saying : " Sachems' wigwams, 'tis said used to be double 
with five fire-places and smoke hole atop." 

I am also enabled to quote from the records of the voyage 
of Yerrazano, made in 1524, his description of the round 
Indian lodges : " These lodges were thatched with marsh flags 
and covered with bark or skins," which corresponds with Pres. 
Stiles' description of the arbor-shaped wigwams made of poles. 
Their canoes were 20 feet long and 4 feet wide, and were 

* An Indian house or wigwam was made with small poles like an 
arbour covered with mats, and their fire in the midst, over which they 
leave a place for the smoke to go out." 
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made without the help of iron. The aid of the fourth ele- 
ment (fire) was called in. They applied fire to the trunk of a 
tree left standing from which the bark had been taken the 
year before ; the fire being more easily managed on the upright 
log, and when roughly hollowed out, the tree was burned down. 
The natives used in propelling the craft a broad-bladed paddle 
without a rowlock, as is commonly described in speaking of 
the Indian mode of rowing. 

The process of hollowing the tree by fire and rubbing the 
charred wood with a hard stick or stone frequently dipped in 
water was also applied to shaping the bow and stern ; so that 
in navigating the canoe it might cut the water. De Laet men- 
tions the Seguins, a more northern tribe than the Quinnipiacs, 
who made boats of the bark of trees sewed together. In 
these boats they decended the rivers. Undoubtedly these were 
the famous birch bark canoes of the northern Indians. 

After giving a detailed description of the Nehantic Indian 
wigwams, which were probably not unlike the Quinnipiacks' 
in construction and furniture, President Stiles made several 
valuable sketches of the environs of New Haven. These 
show the sites of the Indian forts, villages, burying places, and 
of the trails of the Quinnipiacks ; also the location of a wig- 
wam in the new Indian field, then (in 1760) occupied by only 
one Indian and three squaws. The location of this solitary 
habitation is marked on the map of the la6t thirty acres which 
were set off to the Quinnipiacks by John Morris in exchange 
for other Indian land, and which were to him deeded by the 
Proprietors of the public lands. These lands later this tribe 
sold for 30 pounds, with the permission of the General Assem- 
bly, to Timothy Tuttle, through James Adam, who was the 
last one of the tribe remaining in 1773, and who was then liv- 
ing with the Farmington Indians. 

In the record of a meeting of the proprietors of the common 
and undivided land in New Haven, held by adjournment upon 
the 3d day of January, 1757, is the following entry : 

"Whereas the Indians living upon the east side of the Harbor had 
formerly planted land reserved for them, and they being deprived of 
that privilege, and complaining to this meeting that they were wronged 
upon that account ; this meeting taking that matter into consideration, 
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by vote, do appoint Lieutenant Joseph Mix, Samuel Bishop, Jr., and 
Boswell Woodward, to be a Committee to search after that business, and 
examine the matter and see that the Indians have justice done them, 
and do whatever is needful in order to put the Indians in possession of 
the land granted them, or do whatever is needful to be done relating to 
the business of said Indians." 

Again we find 

" At a meeting of the Proprietors of the Common and undivided land 
in New Haven, held by adjournment upon the third Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1758," it was : 

"Voted— That Deacon Mansfield, Caleb Mix, John Mix, Captain (?) 
Sherman and Samuel Bishop, Jr. , be a Committee to search the Records 
relating to the Indian Land Money, so-called and if upon examination 
of the records, they are of the opinion that the money did rightfully 
belong to the proprietors, that they report their thoughts unto the next 
Town meeting, and see what the town will do relating to the money, 
which money at present lies in the Town Treasury." 

Again, at a meeting of the Proprietors of the Common and 
undivided lands in New Haven held by adjournment on the 
said 30th day of April, 1764, the following action was taken : 

" Whereas there was an agreement made by John Morris and the Pro- 
prietors when the land called Indian Land was sold about 1730 (?) that 
the Indians should have about SO acres of land reserved for their use for 
planting land, as appears by an instrument under the hand of said Mor- 
ris, and the Indians are now complaining that they are prevented by the 
present owners from improving the land according to the original agree- 
ment, the Proprietors do therefore appoint Daniel Lyman, Esq., Mr. 
Joshua Chandler and Samuel Bishop, Jr., a Committee in the name and 
behalf of the Proprietors with full power and authority to examine into 
the state and circumstances of the land and do whatever is needful to 
be done in order to have justice done the Indians and the original agree- 
ment fulfilled."* 

The following is from Connecticut Records, Vol. 34, p. 29 : 

" To all people to whom these presents shall come Greeting ; whereas, 
the General Assembly of the Colony of Connecticut at their Session in 
New Haven held by adjournment January 1769 upon the memorial of 
Adam, Indian, and the use of the New Haven tribe of Indians, request- 
ing of said Assembly, that the planting land reserved for said tribe in 
the Town of New Haven in ye parrish of East Haven which "contains 
about thirty acres might be sold and the money received by the sale of 
such land might be laid out in Farmington for the benefit of said tribe, 
upon which said Adam was empowered to make sale of the right said 

* See New Haven Records, Vol. IV, pp. 528, 561. 
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Tribe had unto the land aforesaid, which said Adam soon after died. 
Whereupon application was made to the General Assembly in May 1770, 
to empower some other person to convey said land. Whereupon said 
Assembly empowered Samuel Adam an Indian belonging to Farming- 
ton, one of said tribe, to convey said land with ye same power and 
authority which was granted unto said Adam, all of which was to be 
disposed of under the direction of Samuel Bishop and John Strong, all 
of which appears by ye acts of said Assembly, reference hereunto being 
had. Therefore, know ye, that I the said Samuel Adam, for ye consid- 
eration of thirty (30) pounds lawful money to be improved for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, received to my full satisfaction of Tim. Tuttle of New 
Haven, in the County of New Haven, in said Colony, do for myself and 
ye rest of said Tribe, by virtue of said act of Assembly, give, grant and 
convey unto said Tuttle and unto his heirs and assigns forever, all the 
right, claim and interest challenge and demand, which I and the rest of 
the Tribe of Indians have in or to the aforesaid land by any means or 
ways whatsoever, which land was reserved for the use of said Indians 
and contains about thirty acres and is fully and particularly described 
in an agreement made between John Morris and the Proprietors of New 
Haven for the benefit of said Tribe which land is fully described in said 
agreement which is recorded in Said New Haven and is also described 
in the acts of said Assembly relative thereto. 

To have and to hold the aforesaid land with all the appurtenances 
thereto appertaining unto said Tuttle his heirs and assign forever, and I 
the said Samuel Adam do for myself and ye rest of said Tribe by virtue 
of the power given me as aforesaid covenant with ye said Tuttle his 
heirs and assigns that I have an absolute right to convey all the right, 
claim and demand of said tribe of Indians unto said land to him the 
said Tuttle his heirs and assigns against all claims and demands whatso- 
ever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal June 2nd, 
1773. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 
in presence of Samuel Adam (Seal) 

James Wadsworth, 
Hez. Wadsworth. 

Hartford County Hartford, June 2nd, 1773. Personally appeared 
Samuel Adam signer and sealer of the foregoing instrument and ac- 
knowledged the same to be his free act and deed before me, James 
Wadsworth, Justice Peace. 

Hartford, June 2nd, 1773. We the aforesaid Samuel Bishop and John 
Strong do give our consent and concurrence to ye said Samuel Adam 
giving the aforesaid deed as witness our hands the date above. 

Samuel Bishop, 
John Strong. 

Received to Record October 9th, 1773 and recorded by Samuel Bishop, 
Clerk. 
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Vol. 34, page 31. 

Know all men by these presents, yt I Timothy Tuttle of the Town and 
County of New Haven in the Colony of Connecticut, for good considera- 
tion me hereunto moving especially Ten pounds money received of 
Joseph Tuttle of said Town, do remise, release and forever Quit Claim 
unto said Joseph Tuttle and unto his heirs and assigns forever, all my 
right and interest in Ten acres of land in said Town in the parrish of 
East Haven which is bounded West on highway, South on land of Henry 
How, North and east on land of said Tuttle, which is part of the plant- 
ing ground reserved for the Indians. I having purchased the Indian 
Title of Samuel Adam. To have and to hold the above remised and 
released premises with the appurtenances thereof unto him the said 
Joseph Tuttle, his heirs and assigns to his and their own proper use and 
behoof, so that neither I ye said Timothy Tuttle nor my heirs nor any 
other person or persons in mine or their names or in the name, right or 
stead of any of us or them shall or will by any way or means, have any 
claim, challenge, or demand upon the premises, or any part or parcel 
thereof, but thereof and therefrom I and my heirs and all persons claim- 
ing any right unto the premises under me or them shall by these presents 
be forever barred and secluded. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal October 
9th, 1778. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 

in presence of 

Samuel Bishop, Jr., Timothy Tuttle, (Seal). 

Jacob Pinto. 

New Haven, October 9th, 1773. 

Personally appeared Captain Timothy Tuttle signer and sealer of the 
above Instrument and acknowledged the same to be his free act and 
deed. 

Before me, Samuel Bishop, Jr., Justice of Peace. 

Received to record October 9th, 1778, by Samuel Bishop, Jr., Clerk. 

Yol. 34, page 28. 

Know all men by these presents yt I Timothy Tuttle of ye Town and 
County of New Haven, in the Colony of Connecticut, for the considera- 
tion of a quit claim deed given me by my brother Joseph Tuttle of said 
Town, of land and meadow which is fully described in said quit claim 
deed do remise, release and forever quit claim unto my said brother 
Joseph Tuttle and unto his heirs and assigns forever all my right, title, 
claim, interest and demand yt I have unto certain land and meadow 
situate in said Town in the parrish of East Haven one of which pieces 
of land contains about twenty acres bounded West on highway, South 
on land of Henry F. Hughes, East on Hemingway's land, and North on 
land of Samuel Tuttle in part and partly on land of Said Joseph Tuttle, 
brother of said Samuel Tuttle. One other piece of land in the farm 
where said Joseph Tuttle dwells, which contains in Quantity thirty two 
acres and a half and twenty five rods, bounded South on land of Samuel 
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Forbes, West on meadow, East on highway, and North on land I have 
quitted my claim to, in part which is the next piece described and in 
part on land which said Joseph hath quitted his claim unto me. Also 
one piece of meadow that contains about two acres, bounded South on 
Atwater's meadow, West on the Harbor, North on my meadow I bought 
of Goodsell, and East on my land, and also one other piece of meadow 
that contains four acres more or less bounded East on Said Joseph Tut- 
tie's land, North on meadow of Samuel Forbes, West on the Harbor and 
South upon GoodselTs meadow. 

To have and to hold the above released and claim quitted premises 
with the appurtenances thereof unto ye said Joseph Tuttle, his heirs 
and assigns forever, to his and their own proper use and behoof, so yt 
neither I, the said Timothy Tuttle, nor my heirs nor any other person or 
persons in mine or their names, or in the name, right or stead of any of 
us, shall or will by any ways or means, have any claim or demand unto 
the premises, but by these presents shall be barred and secluded there- 
from. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, October 
9th, 1773. 

Signed, sealed and 
delivered in presence of 

Samuel Bishop, Jr., Timothy Tuttle, (Seal). 

Jacob Pinto. 

New Haven October 9th, 1778. 

Personally appeared Timothy Tuttle signer and sealer of the foregoing 
instrument, and acknowledged the same to be his free act and deed. 
Before me, Samuel Bishop, Justice of Peace. 

Received to record, October 9th, 1773, and recorded by Samuel Bishop, 

Clerk. 

* 

Public Records of Connecticut, 1776-78, Yol. I, (Hoadly), 
Gen. Assembly from Oct. 10 to Nov. 7, 1776, p. 41. 

" Upon the memorial of Hezekial Wadsworth of Farmington praying 
for the appointment of a Committee vested with the full power to dis- 
pose of certain Indian Right of Land situated in said Farmington and 
Purchased with the avails of said (sd) East Haven Rights of land so called 
or at least as much thereof as shall be found to belong to Samuel Adams, 
an Indian native removed with his family from said Farmington into 
the Mohawk Country as per mention on file. (See copy of Memorial.) 

Resolved, by the Assembly that Col., John Strong Mr. Elnathan Grid- 
ley and Mr. Timothy Root he and they are hereby appointed as a Com- 
mittee with full power and authority by sale to dispose of any property 
or properties of said right of land upon the application of the proprietor 
or proprietors giving said Commettee satisfaction of his or their determi- 
nation to leave the State. Appropriatiag the avails of said land to be 
disposed of to the sole use and benefit of him or them, and in his or 
their names to Execute a Deed or Deeds to the purchaser or purchasers, 
and to do every other matter or thing necessary to render the convey- 
ance valid to the law." 
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From Journal of Town Meetings from December, 1769, to 
December, 1807. 

Indian money from sale of lands, bow disposed of. 

At a town meeting held in New Haven by adjournment December 
30th, 1774. 

Voted : That there be the sum of one hundred pounds or the Indian 
money so-called, collected in, and be disposed of to pay for a stock of 
powder which the Town is obliged to secure by the late act of Assembly, 
it is also recommended to the several school committees in the Town for 
Indian money so-called, Exchange ye bonds from the Town to the 
School Committee. 

Provided they give such security as the said School Committee shall 
approve of. 

This last sale of the Indian land was made to Timothy Tut- 
tle, June 2d, 1773 ; he again sold to his brother, Joseph Tuttle, 
who in 1796 sold a part of the thirty acres included in this 
transaction to Isaac and Kneeland Townsend; and they, in 
1820 sold to William Kneeland Townsend, who dying in 1849, 
this part of his estate came to the writer, who is directly 
descendant, maternally, from Joseph Tuttle, father of the 
aforesaid Joseph and Timothy, who was an early purchaser 
of the Indian lands, as the records show. 

In one of these sketches and the first outlying map I have 
seen of the east side, between the Quinnipiack River and 
Tapamshasick River (Farm River) is shown the site of seven 
Indian burying places ; also, the island " Waumpleg" (Scotch 
Cap) at the mouth of the Farm River ; and the residence of 
the Reverends Street and Hemingway, near the old meeting- 
house, the latter located on the northwest corner of the village 
green. The Morris house at Solitary Cove, and five houses at 
South End were the homes of the early settlers of the Neck, 
whose money paid for the first bell used in the New Haven 
meeting-house. This bell could be heard under favorable cir- 
cumstances at a remote distance. 

These sketches, made in 1760-2, no doubt give us a fairly 
accurate outline of the " Indian Side 1 ' as it was called at this 
date. The sketches have marginal notes, which I have copied 
verbatim, viz: "James Meeh-yeuh Sachem of the Qulnni- 
piacks or East Haven Indians died 1745 at Cheshire. His son 
15 
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James Mennauquch died at Derby 1758. At one time three 
hundred Indians assembled in East Haven at a Grand Coun- 
cil. Dr. Ruggles says : There lately died in Guilford (1760) 
an Indian, the only remaining man Indian between Saybrook 
and New Haven Ferry ; there are only a few squaws and chil- 
dren left." 

Dodd says : " The last Sachem of the Quinnipiacks Charles 
was frozen to death near a spring one mile North of the East 
Haven Meeting House." He died about 1770. 

Mr. Pardee told President Stiles in 1760, he remembers when 
the Indians numbered more than the East Haven militia com- 
pany. 

The principal burying place of the Quinnipiack Indians is 
situated on the land of the Messrs. Woodward and a few rods 
west of the Indian fence, remnants of which, showing its out- 
line, are still extant on the northeast part of Fort Wooster 
Field, dividing the parsonage lands and How lot from the said 
field. 

This place of burial deserves more than casual mention, as 
it may again prove, as former examinations have, a mine of 
wealth to those in search of archaeological relics. 

From these graves many relics of the stone age (now in my 
possession) have been taken, and men now living testify to 
their having assisted at excavations when many objects of 
extraordinary interest were exhumed. 

The late Rev. Stephen Dodd, who was for many years min- 
ister of the Congregational Society (Stone Church), East 
Haven, informs us that " the burial place of the Quinnipiack 
Indians is on the Northeast slope of the Hill on which Fort 
Wooster stands. Some of the graves have been levelled by 
the Plough but many of them are yet visible." He also says : 
"In the year 1822 I examined three of these graves. At a 
depth of about three feet and one half the sand stone appears 
in which the bodies were laid without any appearance of a 
wrapper or inclosure. They all lay in the direction of the 
South West and North-East, the heads towards the West. Of 
two of them the arms lay by the side. The other had the 
arms across the body after the manner of the White people. 
The larger bones and teeth were in a sound state. The thigh 
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bones of one measured 19 inches in length, the leg bone 18 
inches, and the arms from the elbow to the shoulder 13 inches. 
By measuring the sketetons as they lay, this one, it was con- 
cluded, was that of a man six feet and a half high." 

" No articles of any description appeared with the bones. 
It is said that about fifty years ago some of these graves were 
opened and a number of Indian implements of war and of 
kitchen furniture were found in them. Few Indians have 
been buried here within a century past." 

Mr. Dodd adds : " The Indians had a Fort on the hill near 
the burying ground and from that circumstance it was called 
Fort Hill." 

Prof. J. D. Dana of Yale College says: "In 1836 he went 
with Mrs. Whelpley's son (of Hillhouse avenue) and opened 
two graves on Beacon Hill (North-East slope) and took there- 
from two skeletons of persons, now to be seen (only the skulls 
remain) in the Medical College. No coffins, or implements for 
war or chase were found." 

The late Dr. Levi Ives says : While a medical student he 
and others with him examined the Indian graves of Fort 
Wooster Hill. This occurred about the year 1836. The party 
consisted of Dr. Totten, John Atwater and himself, all medi- 
cal students. They opened thirteen graves from which were 
taken bones and trinkets. One leg bone which had been 
broken and connected with a ligament, he kept for years as a 
curiosity, also a skull broken as if by a tomahawk blow. These 
he finally gave Dr. Francis Bacon of this city for his collec- 
tion. 

In twelve of the graves nothing but bones were exhumed, 
but in one, which was probably a chief's, a skull with scalp and 
hair in a good state of preservation was found. The hair, 
which was long, straight and black, had several tailor's thim- 
bles tied in it. He also found in this grave a copper pot and 
glass and pewter vases. Mr. Wm. Woodward ordered the 
visitors off and forbade their digging up his land, but when 
told they were Prof. Silliman's students, he allowed them to 
remain. 

Mr. Horace Day says he went, in 1836, with Prof. Dana of 
Yale College, to examine the Indian graves on Beacon or Fort 
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Wooster Hill. They asked permission of the owner, Mr. Wm. 
Woodward, who loaned them a spade and shovel. They com- 
menced excavating in the northeast corner of the Fort Wooster 
lot (on the south side of the fence running east and west) in a 
gravelly soil and dug to the depth of between three and four 
feet. Two skeletons were found sitting with their faces to the 
rising sun. Mr. Day carried the bones to his room in College 
in a large handkerchief ; the next morning when he went to 
look at his Indian, nothing remained but a set of teeth. The 
remains were of a middle-aged adult. 

Mr. Edward C. Beecher says : " I recall what my grand- 
mother Woodward told me when a child. A part of Beacon 
Hill [Fort Wooster Park] was an Indian burying ground and 
it was the practice not to bury any of their dead unless some 
survivor could speak a good word for a dead comrade. One 
of their number died and remained unburied several days be- 
cause no one could speak a good word for him. Finally an 
old Indian came along and pronounced the dead as being a 
good smoker, then they planted him in a sitting position, facing 
the east." 

The East Haven cemetery was once the site of an ancient 
Indian fort and according to the records of the village, East 
Haven, June 13th, 1707, " It was agreed to sequester a piece 
of land for a burying place on the South side of the Pond on 
the Fort Hill {so-called) as much as may be spared from high- 
ways, and watering cattle." This spring and pool existed until 
the year 1896, when part of it was filled in by the citizens of 
East Haven in order to beautify the cemetery. 

This fort, according to traditions mentioned by President 
Stiles, was defended by the Quinnipiacks against the combined 
attack from Mohawks and Mohegans. Stiles has left a sketch 
of this fort with East Haven green, old church, Mr. Heming- 
way's and Mr. Street's houses, all from an examination made 
by him on the spot, in company with the Reverend Nicholas 
Street of East Haven, about the year 1762, and his measure- 
ments and remarks I copy verbatim from his diary, Vol. I, 
1760-2, page 454, and are as follows : 
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Y. C. Lib. Sept. 5th, 1892. Stiles. 

ITINERARIES 

And 

MEMOIRS. 

Vol. I, 1760-62. 

P. 434. 

"Indian Fort by Mr. Hemingway in 
East Haven Bury'g yard 42 ft. x. 86 ft. 
I measured perhaps 30 paces sq. 
A C The ruins of the ridge of earth 

very apparent. 

Inclosure over the grave of Rev. 

Mr. Hemingway and wife on 'the 

East side of the old Fort. 

Broken but discernible remains 

of the South Ridge. 

The North Ridge— this far. 

The line which I measured the 

length. 

The line of which I measured the 

breadth. I also measured the 

North side A F and paced from A 

to C." 

President Stiles further remarked : " As we could not de- 
termine the West Ridge before we came to the fence which 
we thought might possibly stand on it, Mr. Street who was 
with me walked from each of these corners A to C about 30 
paces each ; there we could well discern distinctly the ridge 
beyond D and E by reason of graves and road ; Mr. Goodsell 
afterward told us the West ridge did not extend to the fence 
and that the whole of the fort would not extend 86 ft. which 
was from 86 ft. to 70 ft." 

The Rev. Jacob Hemingway, whose grave is mentioned, was 
the first minister of East Haven. He was born there in 1683, 
and died October 7, 1754, aged 71. His ministry there con- 
tinued for fifty years. He said that when he first preached in 
East Haven, almost immediately after his graduation from 
Yale College in 1704, there were about 100 fighting Indians in 
the parish. 

In Sir Edmond Andros' time (from March, 1687-8 to 
1688-9) the Indians killed in East Haven one Robbins, an 
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Englishman, on the hill between Mr. Woodward's and the 
ferry. 

President Stiles says : " In 1762 Mr. Prout remembers In- 
dians in his time, and hearing his mother say that 100 Indian 
men were living at a time within her memory. There were 
fifteen or twenty families here in the time of the Cuban expe- 
dition in 1740. Many of the Quinnipiacks went off in the 
Louisburg expedition, 1745, and never returned." Again 
President Stiles tells us that about 1720 there were between 
the Ferry (East Side) and Mr. Woodward's, twenty wigwams 
(old Indian village), while in 1760 there was but one wigwam, 
and this was occupied by a squaw and her son, 16 years old, as 
already noted. This was probably on the last 30 acres sold to 
Tuttle. 

This compilation is an abridgment of gleanings from Quinni- 
piack Indian history and colonial records made during a period 
of more than forty years' search, with the object to prepare a 
more extended one for publication later, the detail being too 
voluminous for condensation in a paper of this kind. 

In conclusion the writer takes this opportunity to thank the 
custodians of our public records, the president and librarian 
of Yale University, and last, but not least, my friend Horace 
Day, Esq., also Dwight E. Bowers, Esq., librarian of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, for their kind assistance in 
forwarding this compilation for publication. 



Courier, Sept. 6, 1897. 

Indians in Connecticut.— The Census Returns Give the Number 
Over Two Hundred. 

McDonald Furman of Ramsey, Sumter County, S. C, writes to the 
Norwich Record as follows : 

The following statistics about the Indian population of Connecticut 
may be entertaining to your readers who are interested in such things, 
but do not take the time to look them up. I get the figures from the ad- 
mirable compendium of the eleventh census. 

In 1870 the Indian population of Connecticut was put down as 285, ten 
years later it was 255, and seven years ago it was 228. In 1870 and 1890, 
Indians were returned from every county except Tolland, and in 1880 
Indians were returned from every county ; there were four put down 
for Tolland county. The following was the return of Indians by coun- 
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ties of Connecticut, as given in the census of 1890 : Fairfield, 31 ; Hart- 
ford, 17 ; Litchfield, 18 ; Middlesex, 5 ; New Haven, 25 ; New London, 
105 ; Windham, 32, making a total of 228. 

It will be noticed that New London county, in the above table, has a 
larger Indian population than the other counties. This was also the case 
in 1870 and 1880 ; in the former year New London county had 141 and in 
the census of 1880 she had 147. 

While I am on the subject of the Connecticut Indians, I will add that 
the venerable Eliphalet Fielding (who I suppose is still living) would be 
an interesting person to an Indianologist, for not only is he descended 
from Sassacus, the great Pequot sachem, but he is also descended from 
the distinguished Occum family. I may also call attention to the fact 
that it is not fifteen years since Sam Brushell, said to be a descendant of 
the great Sachem Uncas, was laid to his last resting place in Yantic 
cemetery. 
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THE OLDEST GENERAL VIEW OF 
NEW HAVEN. 



The cut on the opposite page is reproduced from the New 
Haven Chronicle, an obscure sheet which ran from April 18th, 
1786 until as late as August 28th, 1787, and is the earliest 
general view of New Haven. 

In 1786 New Haven had been a city for two years and 
had an urban population of about 3,500, largely confined to 
the nine original squares, now the first ward, and the streets 
near the harbor. 

At the extreme left of the cut are two houses, one of which 
may be intended for the brick dwelling of Rutherford Trow- 
bridge, which is still standing on the corner of Water street 
and Columbus avenue. On the water front, the most con- 
spicuous object is Long Wharf, which did not attain its pre- 
sent length until years after. Further east, the small pier 
probably marks the foot of what is now Brewery street, and 
still farther to the right, just over the pier occupied by the 
. small building, may be seen the colonial Piatt mansion, better 
known to old residents as the Harvey Hoadley house. The 
small building on the pier is not unlikely the mint mentioned 
by Dr. Bronson, where the Franklin or link coppers were 
coined. 

The public buildings of New Haven were then few in num- 
ber. The first spire to the left is that of Trinity Church, a 
frame building which stood on the east side of Church street, 
just back of Cutler corner. Next beyond is the College 
Chapel, which gave Chapel street its name. The steeple was 
subsequently removed and, under the name of the Atheneum, 
the building stood until the erection of Vanderbilt dormitory. 
North of the Chapel and distinguished by its six chimneys is 
South Middle College, then known as Connecticut Hall. Still 
farther to the. right is the State House, standing on the Green, 
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between the present sites of Trinity and Center churches, and 
farther north the new Brick meeting-house and the Fair 
Haven church are seen. The Brick meeting-house which pre- 
ceded the present Center Church faced the north and the 
Fair Haven Church, the precursor of the United Church, 
which then occupied a wooden edifice with its entrance and 
steeple at the south end. The last church towards the north 
is the Blue meeting-house, which stood on the southeast 
corner of Church and Elm streets. 

In the upper right hand corner of the cut is the bold out- 
line of West Rock, apparently within a stone's throw of the 
city. 
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A KEVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

EPIDEMIC OF YELLOW FEVER 
IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

IN THE TEAR 1794. 

A Collection of Facts and Observations respecting the Origin, Symptoms, 

Fatality, etc., together with the reasons for believing it to 

be a Disease of Foreign Derivation and 

of Specific Infection. 

By Frederick H. Hoadley, M.D.* 

[Read September 24, 1894.] 



In reviewing the history of the epidemic of yellow fever, as 
it appeared in this city in 1794, it will be necessary to premise 
some account of those diseases which prevailed here immedi- 
ately before, that we may be able to judge whether there is 
any analogy between them and the fever in question. 

Sometime in 1792 and 1793, many of the inhabitants of this 
town were afflicted with a slight influenza ; stinging pains in 
their jaws and legs, soreness in the muscles of the neck, with a 
light fever. In November and December following, several 
children were afflicted with ulcerous sore throat. These symp- 
toms were not alarming, and the disease terminated favorably 
in every instance. 

In January > 1794, it assumed a more malignant appearance ; 
in February, March, April, May, June and July, it was highly 
putrid, and many fell victims to its malignity ; so that in June, 
1794, when yellow fever made its first appearance here, scarla- 
tina anginosa was rife with great virulence. 

* Dr. Hoadley dW February 25, 1895. 
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Scarlatina anginosa being thus the constitutional epidemic, 
and ushered in with many of the same symptoms with the 
supervening yellow fever, it will not appear very extraordinary 
that, on its first appearance, the one should be mistaken for 
the other. 

This was the case in respect to a number of those first seized 
with yellow fever, who being treated for scarlatina anginosa 
rarely recovered. Indeed, of seventeen or eighteen who were 
earliest affected, fourteen died. But whether this should be 
attributed to the treatment at this period, solely, or to the 
nature and virulence of the infection, was not determined. 

It was observed that the fever assumed a more malignant 
type in those who received the infection from the fomites of 
the disease, which was mostly the case at first, than when it 
was derived immediately from the bodies of the sick ; which 
observation, if just, confirmed the opinion of Dr. Cullen, 
respecting infection. 

On the 10th of June, 1794, yellow fever made its first 
appearance in New Haven, and the first person seized with the 
disease was the wife of Isaac Gorham, living on the Long 
Wharf ; and the nature of her complaint was not understood 
or suspected till the time of her death. She complained of 
violent pain in her head, back, and legs ; her eyes were dull 
and slightly inflamed ; she had nausea at stomach ; was obsti- 
nately constipated, with a moderate fever. No marks of 
inflammation were discoverable by inspection in the throat. 
The distressful symptoms, above mentioned, continued until 
the 14th, when her pain and distress subsided suddenly, and 
she was elated with the prospect of a speedy recovery. In the 
evening she vomited matter resembling coifee-grounds, and 
died the next day, five days after the seizure. The physician, 
Dr. Hotchkiss, who attended her was ignorant of the nature of 
her complaint till he saw what she vomited; he then pro- 
nounced her disease to be yellow fever. 

On the 15th of June, Dr. Elijah Monson was called to attend 
Elias Gorham's daughter, a child of eight years, living on 
Chapel street, three-quarters of a mile from Isaac Gorham's 
house. She had been ill three days ; her face was flushed with 
a deep red color ; her eyes were dull and highly inflamed ; she 
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had violent pains in her head, back and legs ; nausea and fre- 
quent vomiting ; obstinate constipation ; a quick, full, hard, 
throbbing pulse ; her skin was hot and dry ; and her tongue 
was covered with a thick white fur. On the 16th, her pain 
and distress abated suddenly ; in a few hours she vomited 
matter resembling coffee-grounds, and died the next day. On 
inspection, her throat, during her illness, discovered no marks 
of inflammation. 

" I was surprised," says Dr. Monson, " at the singular ap- 
pearance of the disease, and hearing of the death of Mrs. 
Gorham, Isaac Gorham's wife, inquired of the mother if her 
daughter had been on the wharf. She informed me that the 
child had lived with her aunt, Isaac Gorham's wife, nearly a 
week." 

On the 23rd of June, the child's mother was taken ill ; she 
exhibited symptoms similar to those in the foregoing cases, 
together with a considerable degree of fever. These symptoms 
continued five or six days ; then abated gradually, and soon 
after she recovered her usual health. No mention of black 
vomit is made in this case. 

On the 20th of June, Mr. Elijah Austin died in New York; 
and his clerk, Henry Hubbard, died in Derby. They com- 
plained within three or four hours of each other; and Mr. 
Hubbard vomited matter resembling coffee-grounds. 

In Dr. Stiles's MS. diary occurs the following entry : 

" 1794, June 23, sickness and death prevail in the town. 16 deaths 
from Saturday to Saturday last. 

24th. This morning the corpse of Mr. Elijah Austin, merchant, was 
brought to town from New York, where he died the night before last, 
of the present disorder. At one o'clock this day he was burried in our 
burying ground, the people fearing contagion. At 4 p. m. inhabitants 
assemble at the New Meeting to unite in prayer and supplication to God 
on account of the sickness ; Dr. Edwards preached and Dr. Dana 
prayed." 

No sooner was it known that a pestilential fever was in the 
city than the inhabitants took the alarm, and requested the 
selectmen to make diligent examination into the origin and 
nature of the disease. There was much speculation among the 
citizens at large as to what the disease really was, and every 
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physician in the city had some observations to make in respect 
of its origin and nature. 

Their opinions on both points were not unanimous ; it was 
not to be expected that the citizens would agree. While one 
party, headed and supported in their opinion by an elderly and 
respectable physician (Dr. Eneas Monson), was recommending 
strenuous exertions as necessary, and the only effectual means 
to prevent the spread of the disease ; another party, no less 
powerful, and supported by a physician, an older man (Dr. 
Leverett Hubbard), and no less esteemed for his respectability 
and usefulness in the city, was declaring it to be in no ways 
different from the prevailing epidemic of the preceding months, 
only in the degree of its malignity. These two opposite opin- 
ions, supported by two such respectable physicians, produced 
conflicting sentiments, and caused much delay in the adoption 
of effectual measures to stay the progress of the pestilence. 
On inquiry, however, the following appeared to be the sources 
of the disease, or were reported to be the probable causes. 

It appeared that in the beginning of June, Capt. Truman 
arrived from Martinico, in a sloop, that was hauled up by the 
store of Mr. Elijah Austin, and lay a few rods only from Isaac 
Gorham's house : a public house, and one in which the sailors 
from the sloop were entertained. This sloop was supposed 
to be infected with the poison of yellow fever, for it had 
been used in the West Indies to transfer the sick with the 
fever from place to place. From this sloop was landed a 
chest of clothes, which had belonged to a seaman who had 
died of the fever in Martinico, which chest was carried into 
Mr. Austin's store, was opened, and the contents invento- 
ried by Mr. Austin, in the presence of Capt. Truman, of 
Henry Hubbard, a clerk in Mr. Austin's store, and of Polly 
Gorham, a niece of Isaac Gorham. Mr. Austin and his clerk 
were seized a few days after the opening of this chest, but 
how many days is not stated, and died about the 20th of June. 

Polly Gorham was seized on the 12th and died on the 17th 
of June. Mr. Austin's store stood within three or four rods of 
Mr. Gorham's house, and no person in town was known to have 
yellow fever previous to Capt. Truman's arrival. It was sup- 
posed that Mrs. Gorham caught the disease from the infected 
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sloop, or clothing, as also Mr. Austin, Henry Hubbard and 
Polly Gorhara, all of whom died a short time after exposure 
to the contents of the chest. These circumstances appeared to 
the examining committee, at the time, to be clear and decisive 
evidence of the importation of the fomites of the disease; 
and especially the fact that, in the case of Mr Austin and his 
clerk, the symptoms were declared nearly at the same time. 
But this opinion, so important to society and to truth, did not 
meet with unquestioning acquiescence ; and it is necessary to 
state, farther on, the result of other inquiries. 

On the 26th of June, Isaac Gorham lost an infant, with 
yellow fever; and soon after, his son and daughter were 
affected with it ; the former died. Solomon Mudge died on 
the 30th ; Jacob Thomson's negro woman, on the 1st of July ; 
Archibald M'Neil, on the 9th ; Polly Brown, on the 3rd of 
August ; John Storer, Jun., and John Hide, on the 8th ; and 
widow Thomson, on the 10th ; Jacob Thomson's negro woman, 
Solomon Mudge, John Storer, Jun. and John Hide, had visited 
Mr. Gorham's house a few days before their illness; Polly 
Brown and Mrs. Thomson nursed in Mr. Gorham's family; 
and Archibald M'Neil nursed Solomon Mudge. Elias Gill 
died on the 12th of August ; and Samuel Griswold's wife, on 
the 7th ; the former visited Mr. Gorham's house ; the latter 
nursed in his family. It is reported that there were a number 
of persons who caught the disease at Mr. Gorham's house and 
recovered. 

Mrs. Thomson, on the first day of her illness, was removed 
half a mile from Mr. Gorham's, into George street. Luther 
Fitch caught the disease from Mrs. Thomson and communi- 
cated it to his servant-maid ; both recovered ; Mr. Fitch 
lived in College street, nearly three-quarters of a mile 
distant from Mr. Gorham's house. "I could trace the dis- 
ease," 6ays Dr. Munson, " throughout the town. No person 
had yellow fever, unless in consequence of attending the 
sick, or of being exposed by nurses, infected houses, clothing, 
or furniture." 

I quote again from Dr. Stiles's diary : 
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" August 13th, the town greatly alarmed about the spreading of the 
putrid yellow fever. The selectmen published a handbill cautioning the 
inhabitants, and directing them to avoid contagion. 

22nd, the yellow fever still mortal in town ; last week four deaths ; 
five or six now sick with it. 

24th, to-day four funerals in town of the putrid yellow fever. 

25th, town much alarmed with the sickness, not very many sick, but 
a dozen or fifteen of all disorders. There seems to be two disorders ; 
1st, the scarlet fever and ulcerous sore-throat, which raged here last 
winter, and though much abated yet extant; 2nd, the yellow fever, 
brought in a vessel here about the 15th, or 16th June last, which has 
been lurking about ever since, and now proves dreadful Sixteen or 
eighteen deaths out of twenty patients at least ; more mortal than the 
small-pox, though less contagious. 

26th, three funerals this afternoon, followed only by two or three men 
and two or three women. They died of this contagious yellow fever. 
Three or four persons taken ill to-day. Terror. The authorities have 
provided nurses, etc., hospital houses, and forbidden communication. 
Scholors alarmed. At 2 P. M. they began to apply for leave to go home. 
I have dismissed 61 scholors out of 115 today. Numbers of gentlemen 
moving their families out of town. 

27th, the sick in town today are ten. The town in general more 
healthy than usual in August. 

29th only four in town today with yellow fever at 10 a. m. 

30th, this morning the sick better, all but one. Two vessels in from 
the West Indies. Both had the fever on board. One kept off in the 
channel. Streets on wharf being cleansed. 

September 1st, the sick better ; two new ones taken yesterday, and 
one last night. 

5th, the doctors count eight patients down with yellow fever. Hith- 
erto I have believed that by the care and vigilance of the authorities, it 
might be guarded and its progress checked, as we could hitherto, trace 
all the instances ; but now they begin to be lost and bewildered. I 
begin to give up the possibility of preventing its spread, and to be dis- 
couraged and to wish my family out of town. 

9th, Dr. Dana's statement of this disorder this day ; deaths, 29 ; recov- 
ering and convalescent, 22 ; sick and not yet arrived at a crisis, 3. 

12th, the sick getting along very comfortably today ; seven sick of 
which one dangerous ; four died the past week. 

19th, six more taken with the disorder. 

20th, the disorder spreads ; about twelve or thirteen have it ; some 
bad. 

24th, the disorder spreading ; twenty-six sick with yellow fever, of 
which four dangerous. 

25th, twenty-seven six. 

27th, thirty-two sick. 

October 11th, ten this evening on the list, of which two dangerous. 

15th, eight now sick with yellow fever ; eight deaths from yellow fever 
since October 1st. 
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16th, there are but five sick with the fever, and all convalescent. The 
disorder greatly abated. 

18th, the sick are recovering ; no more taken. The committee are dis- 
missing all the nurses, in hopes it may not break out again. There have 
sometimes been twenty nurses at a dollar a day. The expense incurred 
on the town by this sickness has amounted to £500 ; about 160 patients, 
and between 60 and 70 deaths of this disorder. 

21st, three or four still laboring with this disorder, of which two are 
critical and dangerous. 

November 8th, arrived home from a journey. The yellow fever 
abated and hopefully extinguished, as the last was 27th ultimo. None 
now sick ; inhabitants now returning." 

Dr. Monson made inquiry of several aged persons in this 
town relative to yellow fever, whether they knew of it ever . 
having been here previous to June, 1794, and there was but a 
single instance reported, the facts relating to which are these : 
In the year 1743, a transient person by the name of Nevins, 
and who came from the West Indies, lodged at the house of 
one Nathaniel Brown, an innkeeper in the city. The man was 
taken very sick in the night and died shortly afterwards ; and 
his body was very yellow after death. Mr. Brown's wife sick- 
ened in a short time, and died of the same complaint, which 
at that time was supposed to be yellow fever. 

The following is an account of the number who died of 
yellow fever in New Haven in the different months of the 
year 1794 : 

June 6 . , 

July 3 

August 16 

September 26 

October 12 

November 1 

Total... 64 

Of this number 48 vomited matter resembling coffee grounds, 
or port wine. There were about 160 persons who had yellow 
fever. Three persons recovered who vomited matter like cof- 
fee grounds ; but none are reported to have recovered who 
vomited matter resembling port wine. Some vomited a viscid, 
tough matter similar in appearance to the white of an egg ; 
others, matter like chocolate ; which were as fatal as the black 
vomit. 

16 
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Says Dr. Munson "The yellow fever was attended with 
specific infection in every instance, and proved equally mortal 
in every part of the town, in proportion to the number that were 
sick. No age nor sex were exempted from its ravages ; all 
descriptions of people were alike susceptible of receiving the 
infection." 

In the month of September when the yellow fever raged 
with the greatest violence, the inhabitants, in general, were 
entirely free from every other complaint ; it was remarked by 
the citizens, that they never knew it so healthy, at that season 
of the year, excepting the yellow fever. The following is an 
accurate register of the number who died of scarlatina angi- 
nosa or ulcerous sore throat, in 1794 : 

February 3 July 7 

March 5 August 3 

April 5 September 2 

May 10 October 2 



June 15 

38 



14 



52 



It was computed that 750 persons had scarlet fever. This 
disease appeared in almost every family in town, indiscrimi- 
nately; and was evidently an epidemical disease of local 
origin ; while the yellow fever was extended solely by infec- 
tion. 

****** 

The symptoms of yellow fever, generally, as it appeared in 
New Haven, were as follows : Languor, lassitude, rigors, a dull, 
heavy, inflamed eye, with a dilated pupil; violent pain in the 
head, back and legs ; nausea ; frequent vomitings of matter 
highly bilious ; bitter taste in the mouth ; tongue covered with 
a thick, whitish or yellowish fur; a very quick, full, hard, 
throbbing pulse ; skin hot and dry; thirst very inconsiderable ; 
obstinate constipation, and when stools were procured, they 
were of a bottle-green color, or resembling tar or molasses; 
these were the general characteristics of the disease when it 
appeared highly malignant. In some instances the pulse was 
very slow ; diminished in frequency below the healthy stand- 
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ard, and very feeble ; there was great oppression about the 
precordia ; faintness ; disposition to coma ; a vacant look of 
the eye; exquisite irritability of the stomach; constant vomit- 
ing ; faltering in the speech ; the countenance of a tawny, or 
copper color ; tongue moist, without any fur, and of a bluish 
or coal-black appearance ; in some instances a tort, quick, small 
pulse was observed, and sometimes slow, which would rise on 
bleeding and become quicker and fuller. 

When the disease raged with violence and was highly malig- 
nant, the remissions of fever were scarcely perceivable to the 
most attentive observer. The pulse would continue hard and 
full, till within a few hours before death, when the pain and 
distress would abate suddenly, and the pulse return to the 
healthy standard. Soon after, the sick were affected with a 
vomiting of matter resembling coffee-grounds, or port wine ; 
or with a coldness of the extremities which increased gradually 
till death ensued. When the disease terminated favorably, there 
was a gradual remission of the fever, pain, distress, nausea and 
vomiting. Some were affected on the third or fourth day with 
bleeding from the nose and gums ; and sometimes these symp- 
toms would occur at a later period. Others were affected with 
petechise, carbuncles, and livid spots on the face and breast as 
large as a dollar. One patient had a number of livid blotches 
as large as a damson, some of which discharged a dark colored, 
bloody matter. This patient recovered, on the 27th day of the 
disease. 

A young woman had black vomit on the third day of her ill- 
ness ; on the sixth she had a large abscess form on the superior 
part of the right thigh, near the head of the femur ; also a 
large carbuncle on her loins, of the bigness of a common sized 
breadcake, and of a livid color ; it suppurated on the tenth 
day ; sloughing occurred, and the spine was denuded. On the 
same day a deep abscess formed on the left thigh, nearly oppo- 
site to the one on the right. These abscesses caused deep sin- 
uous ulcers, which did not heal till the fourth month of her ill- 
ness ; on the fifth month she was able to walk with the assist- 
ance of crutches, and soon after regained her health. Capt. 
David Phipps's wife, on the ninth day of her illness, was seized 
with hiccoughs and died on the eighteenth ; on the seventeenth 
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she expectorated matter of an orange-green color, and extremely 
fetid. This circumstance is mentioned as a rare occurrence, 
very few having been affected with hiccoughing, or subsultus 
tendinum. 

Generally, the yellow fever proved fatal on the 3d, 4th, 5th 
and 6th days. There were three or four instances of a fatal 
termination in 36 hours. If the patient survived the seventh 
day, he recovered almost always. At this period of the fever, 
frequently, a complete crisis occurred. On the eighth day, the 
fever assumed the type of a double remittent ; two distinct 
remissions were evident in the course of 24 hours, accompanied 
by profuse and intolerable sweats, and often with white and 
red milliary eruptions. This fever seldom made any regular 
crisis. It often continued till the 23d or 24th day, and sub- 
sided gradually. In the course of the disease the patient often 
vomited a large quantity of green bile, resembling the expressed 
juice of green pepper leaves. This evacuation seemed to re- 
lieve the distressing nausea which most of them suffered from. 
The discharge of bile was commonly the effort of nature ; gen- 
tle emetics, seldom or never, procuring a discharge of bile. 

Two instances of re-infection were observed. 

The effects of the poison were generally obvious on the 3d, 
4th or 5th day after exposure ; in one instance they did not 
appear till the 13th. 

The bodies of those who died of yellow fever were either of 
a tawny or copper color ; some were of a deep yellow hue ; 
and one almost of an orange green ; they appeared as if they 
had been sprinkled with ink. (See Webster's " Collection," 
pp. 179-182.) 

* * * * * * 

In regard to the treatment of yellow fever, at this time, in 
New Haven, the following account taken from the record of 
Dr. Eneas Munson may be noticed, and possesses some inter- 
est. It has already been observed that at the outbreak of the 
epidemic, yellow fever was not at once recognized, but was 
mistaken for scarlatina anginosa, which prevailed with marked 
virulence immediately before yellow fever made its appear- 
ance. To quote : 
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"This was the casein respect to a number of those first seized with 
yellow fever who, being treated with Bark, Mineral Acids and Cordials, 
rarely recovered. This extraordinary mortality having convinced us of 
the impropriety of trusting to, or using Cordials, Bark, Etc., we with 
one accord had recourse to the lancet ; endeavoring at the same time, 
early to cleanse the first passages with strong purges, composed of Jalap, 
Calomel and Aloes ; for the sick were obstinately constipated, in gen- 
eral, and required much Physic to move them, and frequent repetitions 
to keep the bowels open. These evacuations were very evidently attended 
with the most speedy relief of headache, nausea, and oppression ; the 
stools procured by the purges were commonly of a greenish, or dark bil- 
ious tinge ; and where the bile was brought off copiously, it was not 
usual to see that yellowish suffusion of the eyes, and surface of the skin, 
throughout the course of the disease, which was formerly accounted a 
principal diagnostic, and has given name to the fever. The repetition of 
the lancet was necessary to the third or fourth day, in some habits, as 
were the mercurial purges. There was little dependence to be placed on 
diaphoretics by reason of the extreme irritability of the stomach. Baths 
and fomentations, in some cases, were highly palliative. The ferment- 
ing mixture, sometimes, restrained the vomiting. This effect was like- 
wise produced by blisters applied to the region of the stomach ; when 
applied just above the knees, they appeared to be attended by decided 
advantage in diminishing the frequency of vomiting, relieving the head, 
palliating nervous affections, removing coma, and encouraging diapho- 
resis. Clysters often thrown up into the bowels were peculiarly servicea- 
ble, and disposed to perspiration. The bark in the decline of the fever 
answered a good purpose, when it could be retained ; but there were but 
very few who could bear it in substance, and not many in any form. 
Opium whether administered to relieve pain or to stay the vomiting was 
observed to have the most pernicious effects ; especially in the early 
stages of the disease. A man and his wife who had been accustomed to 
the use of Laudanum, on former occasions, when seized with the dis- 
tressing symptoms of this fever, had recourse, in the beginning of their 
illness, and previous to any medical advice, to the liberal use of that 
medicine, for the relief of their pains ; and both died in about 36 hours. 
A free, cool well ventilated apartment was of the greatest importance. 
I observed that when mercury, in the purging pills, generally used, had 
so far insinuated itself into the habit as to produce any soreness of the 
mouth and gums, the patients universally recovered. My brethren of 
the faculty assured me that their uniform experience confirmed this 
fact ; none of them having lost a patient where the mercury had pro- 
duced ptyalism. 

Thenceforward our main object, after cleansing the first passages, was 
to introduce mercury into the system as fast as possible, both by the 
stomach and by friction. This appeared to be a more eligible and suc- 
cessful treatment, than to repeat mercurial purges throughout the course 
of the fever. Notwithstanding the evident symptoms of inflammation, 
in this fever, I cannot say but that in sundry instances, large and 
repeated bleedings appeared to sink the patient, and proved detrimental ; 
and purging wate also sometimes carried to excess." 

* * # * # * * 
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In respect to the origin and nature of the disease under con- 
sideration, I will say that the warmly controverted question of 
its foreign or domestic origin, which seemed unavoidably con- 
nected with every discussion of the subject, has led the con- 
tending parties in this country, as well as abroad, into occasional 
altercations, which evinced an entire absence of that temper so 
necessary to dispassionate inquiry. I feel entirely averse to 
offering the slightest cause for its renewal, and shall simply call 
to mind some of the facts of observation upon which the argu- 
ments on both sides have been built. If we shall ever be able 
to determine with certitude what is and what is not essential to 
this form of fever, it must be by a patient and careful observ- 
ance of all the facts connected with the disease, from its com- 
mencement to its decline. It is only from facts that an induc- 
tion of inferences can be made, likely to offer any explanation 
which will be satisfactory. 

On the one hand there are those who hold that yellow fever 
as it appeared in New Haven in 1794, was endemic ; that the 
cause is to be attributed to the presence of putrid and decay- 
ing organic matter at or near the wharf ; to the unwholesome 
condition of the wells ; and to some change and alteration in 
the constitution of the atmosphere. On the other hand there 
are those who are as fully of opinion that while yellow fever is 
indigenous in some regions; while it prevails in the eastern 
part of the Western Hemiphere far more frequently than in 
any other region, the locus of the malady is the Antilles. 
That in these places it is endemic; and that while certain 
islands and seaport towns along our southern coast always suf- 
fer from an epidemic whenever certain atmospheric conditions 
exist; that whether the fever is epidemic or endemic, and 
whether the locality is one frequently visited, or one in which 
the disease is indigenous, sporadic cases are of wery rare occur- 
rence. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic and zealous advocate of the 
doctrine of local origin was Noah Webster, who, in a very 
curious work entitled, " A History of Epidemic and Pestilen- 
tial Diseases," etc., published in 1799, appears to revive the 
ancient theory of the probability that pestilential epidemics are 
produced by some occult quality in the air, or by vapor from 
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the internal parts of the earth, or by planetary influence, or 
fiome extraordinary phenomena in the physical world, as earth- 
quakes, eruptions of volcanoes, appearance of comets, violent 
tempests, unusual seasons, and other singular events and cir- 
cumstances, which, as precursors or companions, may appear 
to be connected with pestilence, either as cause or effect, or as 
the effect of a common cause. 

In this extract we have the substance of Mr. Webster's argu- 
ment : 

"In the first place the opinion that the sloop could communicate in- 
fection, is unfounded ; for it does not appear that any person, ill with 
yellow fever, had been on board — there certainly had not been any sick 
on board, after leaving Martinico. The sloop was taken by tha British 
troops, when they took the island, and lay in port some weeks, unoccu- 
pied ; until Capt. Truman had an opportunity to purchase her. In the 
mean time some of the crew, to keep themselves employed and procure 
bread, went in the business of droging, that is, transporting goods 
from place to place. One of them died with the fever, but on shore, and 
he had not been on board of the sloop, after his illness. Therefore, 
there is not the least ground to suppose the ship contained any infection, 
and no part of her cargo was supposed to be in a bad state. The exter- 
nal parts of a vessel or house cannot retain or communicate infection. 

Secondly. As to the chest of clothes, it is probable that it contained 
no infection from deceased persons : for by the affidavit of Capt. Tru- 
man, taken before Alderman Furman of New York, at the request of Dr. 
Baily, the Health Officer of that port, which affidavit I have consulted, 
it appears that the clothing worn by the seaman who owned the chest 
and died at Martinico, was all wrapped in his blanket with his body and 
buried. . As Capt. Truman is a man of good character and has made his 
affidavit, four years since the disease at New Haven, when all apprehen- 
sions of injury from declaring the truth, have subsided, there seems to 
be no reason to question the fact. But as men who have not attended 
to the great operations of nature in producing epidemic diseases, natur- 
ally look for the causes among visible and tangible substances, they still 
found a resource in a British regimental coat, which was in the chest, 
and which, it was supposed, might have belonged to a soldier who might 
have died of the yellow fever. In consequence of these suspicions, the 
contents of the chest were all burnt. On examination it appears that the 
coat was new — and the mate of the sloop has sworn * that he saw the 
coat plundered by the seaman from a bale of goods, and he believes it 
had never been worn.' It was taken by the seaman in the business of 
droging, from among the packages of clothing sent by the British gov- 
ernment for the use of the troops. But had we no such evidence, com- 
mon sense might inform us, that a man, laboring under a fever in the 
sultry climate of the West Indies, would not wear his regimentals. 
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In the chest, therefore, as in the sloop, we can find no infection of yel- 
low fever. If Mr. Austin and his clerk received the seeds of the disease 
from the clothing in the chest, as it is possible they did, the sources of 
the disease must have been the fetid effluvia of dirty clothes, which had 
been kept a long time, in a sultry climate. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose the clothes to have been worn by a diseased person. The sweat and 
filth from a body in health, if confined in the hot season, will ferment 
and produce a poison injurious to health, and productive of yellow fever 
or other disease.* 

But as some reports have been circulated, in contradiction of the tes- 
timony of Capt. Truman, and as there is a possibility that he may have 
mistaken the facts, I lay out of this question all the evidence respecting 
the sloop. For whether the trunk contained infected clothes or not, is 
wholly immaterial ; and without any reference to that point, the evi- 
dence that the fever in New Haven did not spring from any imported 
source, is complete. Mr. Austin went on business to New York, was 
seized with the fever and died. His body was conveyed in a sloop to 
New Haven, and buried. It is an agreed point that no friend, nurse or 
other person took the fever from him. Mr. Hubbard went on business 
to Derby, ten miles distant, was taken ill and died. His body was car- 
ried to New Haven, and buried. It is agreed that no person took the dis- 
ease from him. It is not known that Polly Gorham was ever near the 
trunk of clothing — the report of her being present rests on the story of a 
child. But if she was, it makes no difference, for no person who attended 
her was affected, except her mother, who had a slight fever. She lived 
and was ill, a mile from the wharf, and no person in that neighborhood 
was afterwards affected. In short, it is not pretended that the infection 
proceeded from either of these persons— the only persons who could pos- 
sibly have taken the disease from the trunk of clothing. 

It is admitted on all hands that the infection must have proceeded 
from the house of Isaac Gorham. Now it happens that Mrs. Gorham 
who was first seized and five days before Mr. Austin and his clerk, had 
never been near the trunk of clothing, nor was an article of clothing 
from the sloop carried into the house. For this assertion I have the 
authority of Mr. Gorham himself, who is admitted to be a man of 
veracity. Had the origin and phenomena of epidemic diseases ever 
been understood, the people of New Haven would have foreseen, with a 
good degree of certainty, that they could not. escape pestilence. This 
will appear from the following facts. 

* It is a well authenticated fact, that Mr. Daniel Phenix, treasurer of 
the city of New York, and his sons, were infected with a violent yellow 
fever, by means of the fetid effluvia from packages' of bills of credit, 
which had been returned into the treasury, after being long used, pass- 
ing through dirty, sweaty hands, and then being close packed for some 
weeks, in a hot season. The fact is related to me by Mr. Phenix him- 
self. The attack in the first case was severe, and on a subsequent occa- 
sion, a second attack passed off with a nausea. 
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In the winter and spring of 1794, the scarlatina anginosa prevailed gen- 
erally in New Haven and the neighboring towns ; manifesting a highly 
pestilential condition of the elements. One case of bilious fever, at- 
tended with a vomiting of black matter, occurred as early as the first 
week in March. For many months preceding the invasion of the fever, 
the oysters on the coast of Connecticut were in a very sickly state. 
Many people can testify to the truth of this fact ; but I have an account 
of it recorded at the time by the late President Stiles. In a letter to his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Holmes, of Cambridge in Massachusetts, dated 
Sept. 25, 1794, he writes, that for twelve months past he has eaten very 
few oysters, as they were diseased, poor and dropsical. He remarked this 
of the oysters from New York to Boston. Those caught on the shores of 
Branford, Killingworth, and at Blue-Point on the south side of Long 
Island, were intolerable. At the date of the letter they were recovering 
and becoming more palatable. This is a striking proof of the derange- 
ment of the elements. Further evidence of this fact was furnished by 
the multitudes of caterpillars which overan the city of New Haven, in 
the summer of 1794.* In such numbers were these insects that they 
almost covered the trees, fences and houses to the tops of the chimneys. 
My ' History ' furnishes many instances of this phenomenon, preceding 
and accompanying pestilence. Had these phenomena been understood, 
the people of New Haven would have had no occasion to appoint a com- 
mittee to examine into the causes of the fever. It was hardly possible, 
in the nature of things, that the human race should escape the calamity 
of epidemic diseases under the operation of causes so general and pow- 
erful. 

But these are not all. Mr. Gorham, whose family first suffered by the 
fever, had, in the month preceding the invasion, cleaned a great number of 
shad, upon the wharf by his door, and thrown the garbage, to the amount 
of a cartload, perhaps, into the dock. The alternate washing of the 
tide, and action of a hot sun, had rendered the putrefaction of this mass 
of filth extremely rapid ; and there being no current to remove it, the 
stench became intolerable. On the other side of the wharf, a few rods 
distant, a boat load of clams had been deposited on the mud, that the 
water, during the flux of the tide, might preserve them, but a great 
part of them were soon spoiled, and added to the fetor of the atmos- 
phere. To complete the list of nuisances, some barrels of damaged 
pickled codfish had been thrown from a store into the dock, and the 
whole was left uncovered during the recess of the tide. So noisome was 
the air of the place for some time before the fever appeared, that the 
proprietor of the wharf desisted from his usual morning visits before 
breakfast. For all these facts I have the declarations of persons con- 
cerned and eye-witnesses. 

The putrefaction of flesh, from thirty years observation, I can testify, 
will not always produce disease. But in a pestilential state of air, the 
dissolution of flesh is unusually rapid, and an acid evolved peculiarly 
noxious. In such circumstances, putrescent substances of all kinds 

* Some persons say this was in 1793, but it is not material. 
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appear to be powerful auxiliary causes of disease. The condition of the 
elements accelerates putrefaction, and that putrefaction in turn increases 
the deleterious quality of the air.* Under the operation of so many 
causes of disease, instead of being surprised at the appearance of a pesti- 
lential fever, we are rather to wonder that its ravages were not more 
extensive. That the putrefaction of the filth was an exciting cause of 
the fever in New Haven, is probable from the early appearance of it in 
summer. The first cases occurred about the 10th of June, which is ear- 
lier than the epidemic pestilence of America usually occurs ; and which 
indicates the existence of strong local causes. What further confirms 
this opinion, is, that after a few weeks the distemper was nearly or 
wholly extinct. In July died only three persons, and for about two 
weeks, no new cases occurred. But in August, the usual time of the 
appearance of this disease in this part of America, it broke out with 
fresh violence. It is probable therefore that the morbid local causes 
induced the fever in one small spot, before the proper season for it to 
prevail. These causes being gradually extinguished by the tides and a 
hot sun. the disease subsided, until the usual season for such fevers. 
The same took place in New York in 1795, in 1796, and in 1798. 

That the plague in New Haven was the effect of a condition of the ele- 
ments united with local causes, is proved by subsequent events. In the 
following year, a malignant dysentery originated and prevailed in New 
Haven, destroying more lives than the bilious plague of 1794. This dis- 
ease is acknowledged by able physicians to be of the same species as the 
yellow fever. (See Lind on that point, and Rush's Works, vol. v, 5), 
where it is stated, on the authority of Dr. Woodhouse, that several per- 
sons took yellow fever from soldiers, laboring under dysentery. It is 
well known also that an epidemic yellow fever has been converted, by a 
sudden change of weather, into an epidemic dysentery, and vice versa ; 
as at Baltimore in 1797. It is also true that yellow fever in autumn 
passes off in dysentery, as in New London in 1798. The same is at times 
true of the plague in Asia. This disease in 1795, as well as a similar 
dysentery in Derby in 1794, demonstrated the deleterious condition of 
the elements in that region or vicinity. 

If further evidence was necessary, we have it in the bad state of the 
water in some of the wells in New Haven, during the prevalence of these 
diseases, in which, one of the physicians of the city has informed me, 
were animalcules visible to the naked eye. This fact corresponds with 
what occurred in Athens, during the plague, where the badness of the 
water, it is supposed, led the people to ascribe the disease to the poison- 
ing of the wells by the Lacedemonians. A similar fact probably led the 
Germans, in 1349, to suspect the Jews had poisoned the wells, and on 
suspicion alone to massacre them without mercy. This state of the 

* I may add to these causes of the fever, the water of the well used by 
the people living on the wharf, which happened at that time to be cov- 
ered over with dead rats in a state of putrefaction. This was discovered 
by the offensiveness of the water. 
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water, and the sickness of the oysters alone decide the point, that the 
principal sources of the epidemics of 1794 and '95, were in the elements. 

It has been asserted that no person in New Haven was affected by the 
fever, without intercourse with the sick or with infected clothing. On 
careful inquiry, I find this is not true. Several persons were affected 
who were not in the rooms, nor even in the houses of the sick, and who 
could not be exposed, other ways than by passing along the streets. But 
such persons could not take the fever from the effluvia of the diseased. 
Men who suppose this, are unacquainted with the powers of infection. 
Dr. Chisholm states expressly that the infection of the disease in Grenada 
never exceeded ten feet ; that it was easy to avoid it, and many who 
lived in the houses of the diseased, escaped. (Med. Repos., vol. 2, 288.) 
Dr. Lind, the ablest writer on the subject, who spent his whole life in 
jails and hospitals, has advanced the same doctrine. A great number of 
sick in a narrow, close-built street, may render the air of it infectious, 
but a few diseased persons in the wide streets of New Haven could not 
produce this effect. In general, however, the disease in this place was 
propagated by infection ; the pollution of the atmosphere being confined 
to a small district on and near the wharf, on low ground, to the leeward 
of the putrid substances before mentioned, and near the creek. 

But there is one fact that will decide the question relative to the origin 
of the pestilential fever in New Haven, and every other place. It is 
stated by the physicians that all other diseases yielded to this fever, and 
in * September, when the fever was most prevalent, the inhabitants in 
general were almost entirely free from every other complaint.' (Dr. 
Munson's account of the fever, in my 'Collection,' p. 178.) Here we 
have an infallible criterion by which to determine whether a disease is 
an epidemic of the place or introduced and propagated solely by infec- 
tion. A disease of mere infection can never extinguish other diseases of 
the place. The smallpox introduced by variolus matter, and communi- 
cated to every family, would not absorb a dysentery or scarlet fever 
prevailing in the same place ; every hospital will demonstrate this prin- 
ciple. A disease of mere infection would not affect another disease, 
even in the next house. Every disease that extinguishes another disease 
current in the town, is an epidemic originating in that place. It not 
only proves that the atmosphere will produce that distemper, but it 
proves that it will produce no other. On this principle I will rest the 
question, as it regards not only the fever in New Haven, but every 
pestilence that ever existed." 

******* 

No doubt the condition of things in New Haven, in 1794, 
in respect to sanitation, left much to be desired ; no doubt the 
atmosphere at and in the neighborhood of Long Wharf was 
contaminated to a deplorable degree, by the fetid effluvium 
from animal and vegetable matter in an advanced stage of 
decomposition. Along the creek, that ran parallel to and by 
the side of Union street, the ground had been so filled in and 
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raised by art for the purpose of building necessaries, hogpens, 
tan-houses and stables, that ordinary tides did not affect it. In 
addition to what was usual, in one of the tan-yards on the 
borders of this creek, and contiguous to the seat of the greatest 
sickness, were thrown a large number of putrid seal-skins 
brought from the South Seas, about the time the fever began ; 
these so impregnated the air with their offensive exhalations^ 
that the people in the neighborhood were very much incom- 
moded, and were compelled to keep their windows, next to the 
yard, closed ; these skins were thrown after awhile into vats,, 
and tanned in the course of the season, to the great annoyance 
of the entire neighborhood. Besides the very disgusting and 
stinking mud, natural to the creek, it wafe a common receptacle 
for dead dogs and cats and many other animals that happened 
to die within a considerable distance of it. It was no uncom- 
mon thing to see some of these animals lying dead in the 
streets, during the sickness. 

As to the wharf and its appendages. It was built of marsh 
sods bound together with the roots of marsh vegetation. These 
were thrown into a promiscuous heap within a wooden frame 
which formed the outlines of the wharf, and served to secure 
them from the wasting effects of the washing of the tides. 
Among other causes which corrupted the air at the wharf may 
be mentioned, quantities of potatoes, cabbages, and other vege- 
tables which had been collected in the cellars of the houses and 
stores along the wharf, and which had become rotten ; for the 
cellars were sunk below the tides, and, in many cases, below 
the flats, and ventilation was neglected. In addition to all 
this, the blood, harslets, and bowels of beeves, sheep, etc. killed 
at the slaughter-house on the head of the wharf, with all the 
filth and nastiness of such places, lay, during the spring and 
summer months, above high-water mark, in a state of putre- 
faction. These are the nuisances on and about the wharf, 
which Mr. Webster does not enumerate. 

***** * * 

I shall now proceed to state the evidence and arguments 
which have been brought forward to show that yellow fever 
has originated from foreign, and not from domestic causes every 
time that it has appeared in this country ; and as this is not a 
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question of amusement, but of serious import, not between dif- 
ferent and contending parties, but a contest between truth and 
error, on the establishment of which, not only the interest, but 
in a great measure, the very existence of our cities depend, if 
the proofs of the origin of the disease be convincing, it be- 
hooves every one to embrace that opinion ; on the contrary, if 
the weight of evidence on the other side of the question pre- 
ponderates, it ought to be established ; for the knowledge of 
truth, abstracted from all other considerations, must eventually 
be for the interest of the community. 

The disease called in the English West India islands and in 
America yellow fever, and in the French islands " la maladie 
de Siam," is said by respectable authority to have made its 
first appearance at Port St. Pierre, Martinique, an island of the 
West Indies, in the year 1687, soon after the arrival of a 
French fleet at that port from the kingdom of Siam, in the 
East Indies. (Sauvage's Nosologia Methodica. Astruc, Pesti- 
lential Diseases. Histoire d'Hispaniola, par M. de St. Mery, 
p. 700.) 

From Martinique the malady was imported by some commis- 
sioned ships into St. Christopher's, and Hispaniola or St. 
Domingo, where it occasioned great mortality. In Port de Paix 
and several other places it destroyed such numbers that the 
King of France published an edict ordering all vessels coming 
from Martinico to perform quarantine ; and in the year 1708 
penal laws were made inflicting the punishment of death upon 
any seaman or passenger from those islands who should land in 
any part of France without legal examination and permit. It 
is related in Hutchinson's " History of New England," vol. 2, 
p. 72, that " Admiral Sir Francis Wheeler was sent in the year 
1693 to invade and conquer Martinique, but his men were 
seized with a malignant fever which destroyed three-fourths of 
them ; in consequence of this the fleet sailed to Boston and in- 
troduced the disease into that town, where it occasioned great 
mortality." From this account, however, it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether this was yellow fever or the common putrid 
fever. 

The first appearance of yellow fever in Barbadoes, of which 
any account is recorded or handed down by popular tradition, 
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was in the year 1691 ; at which time the Rev. Griffeth Hughes 
(Nat. Hist. Barbad.) says, " it was called the New Distemper, 
and afterwards Kendal's fever, pestilential fever, and bilious 
fever." Dr. Warren, who resided in Barbadoes, and published 
a treatise on the disease in 1739, asserts " that it was introduced 
into Barbadoes from Martinique by the Lynn man-of-war, in 
1723, and from the same place ten years after by a vessel, the 
surgeon of which, Mr. Nelson, was sick on the passage, and 
died a few days after his arrival in Barbadoes." Dr Warren 
adds, " The fever had broke out, as he was informed by Mr. 
Nelson and others, at Port St. Pierre soon after the arrival of 
a Proven§al fleet from Marsailles." " This distemper," says 
Dr. Warren, "cannot be reasonably attributed to any corrup- 
tion of the air that arises from lakes, marshes, or woods, be- 
cause the land of this island is the best cultivated, and entirely 
free from lakes and marshes, and, unfortunately for the inhab- 
itants, there is not a sufficiency of wood on it for fuel ; but it 
is agreeably diversified by hills and risings, on the very tops of 
which the best cane grows. The air here is always remarkably 
pure and fresh, and probably more salubrious than any of the 
other colonies." 

Before the introduction of the disease first mentioned by this 
author, into the island, he says he had for seven or eight years 
paid particular attention to the effects produced on health by 
the different seasons and state of the weather ; during which 
time some years had been distinguished for sultry heats and 
long intolerable droughts, some by almost incessant rains, and 
several by unsettled and tempestuous weather, and yet no trace 
of this fever did appear in all this time. He has frequently 
observed that a continuation of dry and hot weather has been 
so far from giving any aggravation to the malady, that it has 
seemed rather to repress it, till the returning rains and moist 
atmosphere have revived the activity of the poison. Dr. War- 
ren proceeds : u The reader may judge as he thinks fit of this 
account of the origin of this disease. 1 am satisfied that it was 
introduced among us the last two times in the manner described, 
and that it is not by any means the natural growth of this 
island, but truly a foreign intruder, let the first cause of it be 
what, or from whence, it may." 
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In a pamphlet, entitled " A Discourse on the Plague," pub- 
lished in London, in the year 1721, it is related that a " pesti- 
lential fever was introduced into Virginia in the year 1697, by 
Admiral Nevill's squadron, which arrived there from the West 
Indies." 

The first occurrence of yellow fever in Philadelphia, of 
which there is any record, or recollection, was in the year 1699. 
This fever is mentioned in the Journal of Thomas Story, 
recorder of the city, who says, " six or eight persons died of 
it daily for several weeks, and some days ten or twelve." 
In a letter from Isaac N orris, Esq., quoted by Mr. Webster, 
dated August 15th, 1699, the disease prevalent at that time in 
Philadelphia is called the " Barbadoes Distemper." And John 
Gough in his " History of the Friends," vol. 3, p. 516, says, 
" the disease which raged in Philadelphia, in the year 1699, was 
the same as that which has ever since been called the yellow 
fever, which had been very mortal in the West India islands 
for a considerable time before it made its appearance in Phila- 
delphia." The disease also prevailed the same year in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. (History of South Carolina, vol. I, 
p. 142.) 

Mr. Story, in the second volume of his Journal, has re- 
corded, " that 17 persons lay dead of a malignant fever in the 
city of New York, on the first of September, (N. S.) in the year 
1702." A letter written by the late Dr. John Bard, of New 
York, and published in the "American Museum," for 1788, 
page 453, contains the following information on this subject, 
namely : " I have heard from the ancient inhabitants of this 
city, that so long ago as the year 1702, a malignant fever little 
inferior to a plague was imported into it, which from its extreem 
mortality, was distinguished by the name of the Great Sick- 
ness ; and that if tradition says true, was brought here from 
St. Thomas's in a single bale of cotton." " That fatal distem- 
per," adds Dr. Bard, " called the yellow fever or black vomit, 
which about forty years ago produced its ravages in several 
parttf of this continent, particularly in the cities of Philadel- 
phia and New York, was first imported from the Spanish Main 
into Barbadoes, and from that island, in the course of com- 
merce, communicated to this continent." The cities of New 
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York and Philadelphia have several times experienced the fatal 
effects of dangerous infections, some of them resembling jail 
fever, from dirty ships, crowded with dirty passengers, from 
Rotterdam, which from that cause took the name of " palatine 
fever." At that time there was no legal provision against 
those dangers ; vessels with this load of impurity came imme- 
diately to the wharves and the sick were landed in the town. 

We are informed by Dr. Lind in his second paper on infec- 
tion, that he had received information from a gentleman in 
Philadelphia, who had been a sufferer by the disease, " that 
the yellow fever was introduced into that city in the year 1741, 
by means of a trunk of wearing apparel belonging to a gen- 
tleman who had died of the fever in Barbadoes, and that it 
proved mortal to more than 200 of the inhabitants." 

Dr. Lining of Charleston, in a letter to Dr. Whytt, pub- 
lished in the " Physical and Literary Essays," of Edinburgh, 
gives an account of yellow fever in that city, in the years 
1732, 1739, 1745, and 1748, and asserts, u that it had been 
traced to some persons or vessel lately arrived from the West 
India islands every time that it had occurred there." Dr. 
Lining adds, " that some seasons in which it had been epidemic 
or general were more cool and salutary that had preceded or 
intervened, in which the disease had not appeared at all." 
Dr. Mitchell of Virginia, in a letter to Dr. B. Franklin, 
informs him " that a malignant infectious fever, (which from 
his description appears to have been yellow fever) was preva- 
lent in certain parts of that State, in the years 1737, and 1741, 
and that it originated from an infection sui generis, arid had 
twice been brought into those parts by ships of war which 
sailed in those seas." 

From the year 1747, when it was again particularly epidemic 
in Philadelphia and New York, as appears from letters which 
have been preserved by some of their inhabitants, Philadelphia 
was exempt from it till the year 1762, when according to the 
notes of Dr. Kedman, president of the College of Physicians, 
and which were communicated to the College in 1793, it was 
imported from Havana, and communicated by a sick sailor to 
the family with whom he lodged, near the market, in the 
lower end of the city ; and from that family to others in suc- 
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session, till it pervaded nearly one-half of the city, particu- 
larly that part below the great dock which at that time was 
neither arched nor drained. The late Dr. Thomas Bond of 
Philadelphia, in an introductory lecture to a clinical course, in 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 3rd of December, in the year 
1766, says: "When I first came to this city, the dock was the 
common sewer of filth, and was such a nuisance to the inhabi- 
tants about it every fall, that they were obliged to use more 
pounds of Bark than ounces since it has been raised and lev- 
eled.'' Dr. Shotte, in his "Travels," says, Dr. Bond informed 
him that large quantities of putrid fish were thrown into the 
docks.* 

By what means the disease was introduced into Baltimore in 
the year 1794, I have not been able to collect positive proofs ; 
but from its first appearance at Fell's Point, where the ship- 
ping lay, and from its gradual progress into other parts of the 
town, there is a strong presumption it was introduced into 
Baltimore by one or more infected vessels from the West 
Indies, where it had become, before that time, almost universal. 

In 1794, it prevailed in New Haven, Baltimore, and par- 
ticularly in Philadelphia, while all the other seaports in the 
United States escaped. 

In 1795, in New York, Baltimore and Norfolk. 

In 1796, in Newburyport, Haddam, Boston and Charleston. 

In 1797, in Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bristol and 
Providence. 

In 1798, it prevailed with unusual mortality in Portsmouth, 
N. H., Boston, New London, New York, Philadelphia, Ches- 
ter, Marcus Hood, Wilmington, Del., Petersburg and Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

* For an account of the prevalence of the disease in Philadelphia, in 
the year 1793, the reader is requested to consult the publications of the 
College of Physicians, entitled, " Facts and Observations, on the Nature 
and Origin of Yellow Fever," in which he will find the importation of 
the disease proved by the most positive and undeniable testimony. In 
this year after an exemption of thirty years, yellow fever (having first 
committed great ravages in Grenada, Tobago, and Antigua, in the last 
of which the inhabitants depend on the clouds for all the water they 
use,) entered Philadelphia, and raged with uncontrolable fury ; — but the 
epidemic was in no other town that year in America. 
17 
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In 1799, in Newburyport, New York, Philadelphia, Eden- 
ton and Charleston, while Boston, Dover and Baltimore, and 
many other towns surrounded with putrid materials, escaped. 

It seems hardly necessary to multiply instances and to carry 
the record into the present century. If this disease originated 
from the putrid exhalations of the streets and gutters and 
wharves, can any man possessed of ordinary intelligence sup- 
pose that the flats of Baltimore, and the towns of Charleston 
and Dover could have escaped in 1798, when the less putrid 
streets of Portsmouth, New London, Boston and Wilmington 
were thronged with the sick, the dying, and the dead ? Ref- 
erence alone to the dates and facts which have now been pre- 
sented, in conjunction with the circumstance of the disease 
appearing only in the commercial towns of the United States, 
one year in the center, another in the south, a third in the 
north, and a fourth in the east, while intermediate ones re T 
mained perfectly free from its desolating effects, afford an 
accumulated weight of testimony in favor of the doctrine of 
its foreign origin, which it would seem impossible for any 
mind, however subjugated and prejudiced by former opinions, 
to resist. But that no farther ambiguity may "remain, respect- 
ing the origin of this dreadful disease, the following facts and 
arguments are added. 

In his " Voyage to South America," vol. 1, chap. 5, Ulloa 
says, " that its first appearance on that continent was in the 
year 1729, and destroyed the greater part of the crews of the 
Guarda Costa's at Santa Martha." 

From the cessation of the revolutionary war in America in 
1783, to the year 1793, there were no traces of the disease in 
either Grenada, St. Domingo or Barbadoes, and I have met 
with no author who has made mention of it in any other of 
the islands between the periods just mentioned. If there are 
any such, I shall be thankful for the correction. But early in 
the year 1793, it made its appearance in the town of St. 
George, soon after the arrival of the ship Hankey, with a 
sickly crew from the coast of Guinea ; which was on the 17th 
of February. This fact is established not only on the respect- 
able testimony of Dr. Chisholm and Dr. Wright, but by the 
public papers of Grenada and Kingston, and by the London 
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Chronicle, dated October 12th, 1793. From Grenada the dis- 
ease was speedily conveyed to several of the other West India 
islands in succession, particularly to Tobago, St. Domingo, 
Gaudaloupe, St. Yincent, Antigua, Dominique, Jamaica and 
Barbadoes ; afterwards to Cuba, etc. According to Dr. Clark, 
it did not reach D<Jminica till the 12th of June, which was 
soon after the arrival of a number of refugees from St. 
Domingo ; a large number of whom, contrary to what hap- 
pened in Philadelphia, were the first affected and the greatest 
sufferers. In Dominica, it was also fatal to the negroes lately 
arrived from Africa, a circumstance contrary to the observations 
of most of the former West India authors. (See Duncan's 
Annals for 1797.) 

In the month of June in the year 1793, a great number of 
vessels, which were at Cape Frangais during the capture of the 
town by the negroes, took on board and conveyed from thence, 
a great number of the distressed inhabitants, who had escaped 
the fury of the captors, to Philadelphia, as well as to some of 
the islands. And it is a remarkable circumstance, as recorded 
by Dr. Clark, that the disease made its first appearance in 
Dominica a few days after the arrival of a number of refugees 
there (see Duncan's Annals of Medicine for 1797) ; which was 
precisely the case at Philadelphia. A few days after the mid- 
dle of July, several vessels from Cape Fran§ais arrived at the 
port of Philadelphia, crowded with passengers and goods of 
various descriptions ; and about the same time or a few days 
later, a French privateer called the Sans-culotte, from Nantes, 
but last from the West Indies, which brought the ship Flora 
from Glasgow, captured on her passage. The disease made its 
appearance the beginning of August, first in a lodging house 
kept by a Mr. Denny, in the neighborhood of the wharves 
where two vessels, which had landed sickly passengers, and the 
Sans-coulotte lay. Here now is an instance closely correspond- 
ing to what happened the very next year at New Haven. The 
first victim to the disease was an Englishman of the name of 
Moore, who lodged at Denny's. From the suddenness of his 
death and the livid appearance of the body, Dr. Cathrall and 
Dr. Physick suspected he had taken poison, and obtained per- 
mission to open the body, but could discover nothing to justify 
their suspicions. 
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On the 3d of August Dr. Cathrall attended, at the same 
house, a female lodger of the name of Parker, who died on the 
sixth day of the attack. Two French boarders in the same 
house sickened a few days later, one of whom died. Mr. 
Denny, his wife and two daughters were also taken ill a few 
days after ; Mr. Denny and wife died ; the daughters recov- 
ered. Mr. Phillips's family, whose house joined Mr. Denny's, 
also suffered about the same time. Several of the passengers 
had rested themselves on their first coming on shore in Mr. 
Lemaigre's kitchen, which stood near the wharf. Three of 
Mr. Lemaigre's servants were attacked with the disease on the 
2d of August ; Miss Phillips on the sixth ; two of Mr. Smith's 
daughters and one of Mr. Andrew Hodge's, all of whom lived 
in the same neighborhood, about the same time. All these 
cases were treated with mercurial purges, on the supposition 
that they were only violent cases of the bilious remittent of 
autumn. 

Captain Swartz's vessel from St. Thomas's, which lay a few 
paces above the vessels that had landed the sick passengers, 
was moved up to Kensington about the 16th of August. The 
captain sickened two days after, and two of the crew a few days 
later; the captain died, the others recovered. Soon after the 
arrival of Captain Swartz's vessel at Kensington, the disease 
made its appearance there, and soon after became general. 
For some time the disease was confined to that part of the 
water-front where it commenced, and almost every case that 
occurred for the first two weeks could be traced to that partic- 
ular place. 

Dr. Munson (whose name has already been mentioned with 
respect) in a letter to Dr. David Hosack of New York, after 
assuring him that the yellow fever was clearly and decidedly 
proved to have been imported into Haddam, on the Connecti- 
cut river, in the year 1796, and into Providence in the year 
1797, remarks : 

" That the name which has been given to this fever has occasioned the 
disputes which have arisen about its nature and causes, both in the West 
Indies and in this country. The fever called the seasoning fever, to 
which strangers are so generally subject on their first arrival in the 
West Indies, has been confounded by most of the West-India writers 
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with the pestilential fever ; and some of them have confounded it with 
the bilious or remitting fever, occasioned by the air of the marshes, or the 
exhalations from collections of putrid vegetable substances ; though it 
is evident it can have no connection with the latter, because the natives 
are equally subject to bilious fevers with strangers, and also because the 
bilious fever is not an infectious disease, in either the West Indies or in 
this country ; the reverse of which is the case with both the yellow fever . 
and the common malignant fever of jails and hospitals." 

These unfortunate mistakes have, no doubt, occasioned and 
kept alive the diversity of opinion and the unavailing contro- 
versy which subsists. This, I think, clearly appears from the 
numerous accounts published in the newspapers, and in Mr. 
Webster's "Collection"; for the gentlemen who have com- 
municated their observations, most of whom have never seen 
many, and some of them not a single case of yellow fever, have 
taken its identity with marsh fever for granted, and of course 
have confounded it with what they are pleased to call the 
"dock fever" of New York, the "pond fever" of Sheffield, 
the "horse-neck fever" of Montgomery, and the "cabbage- 
head fever" of Hartford. It may be only fair to say, in this 
connection, that perhaps Mr. Webster may have mistaken the 
yellow fever of 1794, which he does call " the bilious plague," 
with bilious or remitting fever ; for in the 2d volume of his 
" History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases," on page 344, 
after returning from his excursions among revolving planets, 
blazing comets, exploding volcanoes, and wide-yawning earth- 
quakes, to solid ground, he informs us that the fever in the 
town of Chatham on the Connecticut river, where it appeared 
and became epidemic in 1796, "was traced, in every instance, 
to a vessel from a port in Hispaniola, which was highly infected ; 
and that no person was affected without direct intercourse with 
the vessel, the clothing, or the sick. It was not taken by passing 
along the street, or from house to house; it commenced late in 
September and had no precursors." 

If the yellow fever, with its dreadful train of malignity and 
almost resistless violence, were only a higher grade of the com- 
mon remitting fever and originated from the same causes, it 
has been asked, how came it, all at once, to assume such a new 
and terrific form, as there is no example of such a sudden and 
extraordinary change in the diseases of any other country? 
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To extricate themselves from the dilemma in which they are 
involved by this question, the supporters of the doctrine of the 
domestic origin of yellow fever, have had recourse to an imagi- 
nary change in the constitution of the atmosphere, which they 
say has taken place of late years, and has become inflammatory ; 
and that this inflammatory constitution of the atmosphere in 
conjunction with putrid exhalations, which before the change 
of constitution took place occasioned only fevers of a simple 
and mild type in this country, now gives origin to the malig- 
nant and destructive yellow fever. In support of this doctrine, 
its advocates appeal to the season of -the year when the fever 
begins, progresses and terminates; and to the more speedy 
ripening and decay of fruit, increase of caterpillars, etc., than 
formerly ; and no doubt they would have considered the Hes- 
sian fly an unanswerable argument in favor of their opinion, if 
unfortunately it had not appeared too early for their purpose. 
Mr. Webster with equal reason considers the death of clams 
and large draughts of shad as links in the chain of causes 
which produce earthquakes and yellow fever. 

But assuredly it requires something more substantial, to 
establish a doctrine fraught with such serious consequences to 
the welfare and interest of the community, than the mere sug- 
gestions of fancy ; and since these gentlemen have not sub- 
jected the atmosphere to eudiometrical experiments, and dem- 
onstrated that such a change does exist, or that some material 
change has taken place, it cannot with justice or safety be 
considered as anything more than the mere suggestion of 
fancy ; and deserves no more respect than the visionary opin- 
ions which prevailed in the dark ages, when the conjunction 
or opposition of certain planets were believed to be the cause 
of plague. The ancient doctrine of the influence of certain 
planets in the production of pestilential diseases being the 
offspring of ignorance and superstition and not of rational 
and unprejudiced observations, has been rejected deservedly ; 
this also is the case with the more modern doctrine respecting 
the change which is supposed to have taken place in the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, and assigned as the cause of the 
conversion of our formerly mild fevers into those of a 
malignant kind — for this doctrine is neither supported by 
observations nor by experiments. 
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It is a maxim in philosophy, not to admit anything for a 
<3ause of an effect that is not supported by accurate and re- 
peated observations and experiments. And so, until proofs 
more substantial than arbitrary assertions or ingenious con- 
jectures are offered in support of this doctrine, it ought neither 
to be adopted nor respected. Equally powerful objections 
apply to the doctrine of gaseous " oxyd of azote." The doc- 
trine of Mr. Webster on this subject, notwithstanding his 
elaborate researches, appears still more exceptionable, and to 
be as much the creature of imagination as the tales of the 
fairies. Notwithstanding the difficulties which attend all 
inquiries into the nature and properties of infection, and the 
influences of various causes on its operation, there are but few 
subjects on which people in general are so well agreed, namely, 
that the poison of yellow fever is portable ; and if men of 
erudition roving among the planets in search of causes had 
trusted to the testimony of their senses — had attended to the 
phenomena and occurrences before their eyes, instead of the 
fallacious pictures of their imagination, many cities and coun- 
tries would have escaped the scourge of yellow fever. 

The reasons most commonly advanced in support of this 
extraordinary opinion were, because many of the attendants 
on the sick were not affected, because its progress was fluctuat- 
ing, and it was most prevalent and mortal among the poorer 
classes, and might be owing to poverty, unsound food, unwhole- 
some water, and many other supposed causes. It is a fact well 
known to those who have had charge of yellow fever patients, 
that it is not from a direct communication with the sick that 
infectious fevers are occasioned and propagated, but from the 
persons and clothes of those who have lately been sick, or have 
remained long in an infected atmosphere ; that is, in that por- 
tion of the atmosphere that surrounds the sick, which being 
received into woolen, cotton, silk, and many other porous 
materials, not excepting timber and furniture, are capable, 
after having been conveyed a great distance and preserved a 
great length of time in situations excluded from fresh air, of 
producing the same effect as an immediate communication 
with the sick themselves; of this fact the examples are so 
numerous as to put the matter beyond the possibility of a 
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doubt. In one of his letters, Dr. Munson says, u he was for a 
considerable time at a loss to account for the case of a child 
who took the disease, as it could not be discovered that it had 
been exposed to any source of infection. Subsequently, after 
the termination of the disease, a man who had been employed 
as a nurse in the fever, informed the family that he had taken 
it up in the street and carried it into the house, to prevent it 
from being hurt, unperceived by any of the family." 

We know from repeated observation, that the poison of 
yellow fever requires a certain range of temperature, to enable 
it to operate injuriously on the principle of life. When the 
temperature is at or above 80 degrees F., the poison is volat- 
ilized and dissipated ; when as low as the freezing point, the 
caloric or matter of heat by which it is rendered volatile and 
active is detached, and it falls harmless to the ground. This 
may be illustrated by the poisonous juice of the We6t India 
cashoo-nut, which in a certain temperature rises into the 
atmosphere ; and though imperceptible to the senses, when it 
comes into contact with a tender part of the surface of the 
body where the cuticle is thin, occasions a burning sensation 
and a painful eruption, which sometimes excites a considerable 
degree of fever. 

It is contended that yellow fever is not to be attributed to 
animal putridity. Instances have been adduced in which thou- 
sands of dead bodies have been left to putrefy on battle-fields 
without producing any such result ; nor have fevers been 
observed to originate or to rage more severely, in houses adja- 
cent to church-yards, though the stench is often insufferably 
offensive. Indeed it is a question whether the dead body of 
a person, who perished with the fever, be capable of commu- 
nicating the infection. Whatever may be the extent of vege- 
table putrefaction we have no reason to believe that it is 
adequate to such an effect. The instances related of fevers 
produced by rotting flax and hemp in ponds of water in France 
and other places, and the uniform cessation of such fevers 
after relinquishing the practice, — as well as of malignant fevers, 
no less obviously produced by rotten coffee or other vegetable 
matter in a putrid state on board ships, are sufficiently notori- 
ous and numerous, to say nothing of swamps ; disease it will 
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often excite, though not this precise fever. It does not appear 
that more materials were to be found on or about the wharf 
likely to produce a mischievous and fatal effluvium than could 
be pointed out in other parts of the city, and in districts where 
no disease was produced. Besides numerous filthy houses, 
yards and alleys, there was every description of accumulated 
filth scraped together from the streets and deposited immedi- 
ately in the vicinity of tenements, occupied by a poor and 
negligent population, on the skirts of the city ; as well as large 
collections of oyster shells in a very offensive condition, and 
other nuisances besides, which were frequently complained of 
to the Board of Health and by them inspected, but never pro- 
ducing yellow fever. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Webster, Dr. Mun6on, Jun. says : 

"In respect to the nature and origin of the disease under considera- 
tion, I esteem it justifiable to reason from facts alone. I am fully of 
opinion that yellow fever is seldom, or never, generated in this country, 
* and that it is always imported from abroad. An objection to its being 
generated in this country is, that it was never known in the interior of 
this stale or of the United States, so far as I can learn. Had it ever 
appeared in Connecticut before the years 1743 and 1794, we should 
undoubtedly have had some record of the fact. There is no such rec- 
ord, and no person remembers to have heard of such a disease, but at 
these periods, prevailing in any part of the state. There are a number 
of aged persons in New Haven who remember the putrid ulcerous sore 
throat, smallpox, measles, dysentery, etc. , raging here with great mor- 
tality, but have no recollection of any yellow fever. Hence we may 
conclude that it never did appear, in this state, but in the years 1743 
and 1794." 

In Barbadoes it must have been communicated by infection, 
and conld not have originated there, as there are no sources of 
intermittents or remittents of the mildest form in the whole 
island; at least not sufficient to render the disease general. 
(See Hughes's Natural History of the island, published in 
the year 1750.) Even Antigua, which is not only free from 
marshes, biit has neither spring nor rivulet on the whole 
island, has not escaped this fierce and desolating disease. 

It is certain that until commerce carried it to the eastern 
and western coasts of South America it was never known in 
any of the localities which, since then, it has ravaged, and in 
some of which it appears to have become endemic, as it cer- 
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tainly has at several places on the southern coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico, but not at all. For example, it was introduced 
into Dutch Guiana in 1793 and in 1800, and yet subsequently, 
for a period of thirty years, it never invaded that province. 
At the end of this long period of immunity the colony suffered 
from a new importation of the disease, which annually there- 
after visited it for nine or ten successive years, when it ceased, 
and for the six following years failed to occur. It was then 
reintroduced by an infected vessel and spread more widely 
than before. In Brazil, likewise, yellow fever never occurred 
until it was brought in 1849 by vessels from New Orleans and 
the West Indies, which infected all the ports at which they 
touched. From thence the disease traveled inland, causing an 
immense mortality. On the western coast of South America 
yellow fever was equally unknown until 1842, when it was 
introduced by vessels from New Orleans, but it soon after- 
wards became extinct, until ten years later, when it was 
brought to Lima in Peru, whence it extended to Valparaiso 
and other ports of Chili. All of these instances of the spread 
of yellow fever from the Gulf of Mexico to the coast towns of 
South America are distinctly traceable to the gold discoveries 
in California, which drew thousands of emigrants from the 
states east of the Mississippi, most of whom were passengers 
on board vessels that either sailed from New Orleans or tarried 
at some one or more of the yellow fever centers of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The history of the transatlantic epidemics of yellow fever 
shows that the seeds were imported from America. It was so 
at Cadiz as early as 1731. But the great epidemic which 
desolated that city and the surrounding provinces from 1800 
to 1804 was still more distinctly traceable to an infected ship 
from Charleston. Subsequent epidemics in Spain, several of 
which occurred down to 1828, were as clearly due to importa- 
tion. It is worthy of notice that the only portion of Europe 
which was then subjected to the plague was the one of all 
others whose commercial relations with the West Indies were 
the most intimate and frequent. Not only Spain, but other 
places in Europe where yellow fever has prevailed, furnish 
similar illustrations, and among them Lisbon, where for more 
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than a century it from time to time occurred extensively and 
fatally, but always as a consequence of the commerce main- 
tained between that port and the American endemic sources of 
the disease. On the western coast of Africa it has, again and 
again, occurred at several points, and there alone, the remainder 
of that continent never having known the disease. This fact is 
evidently and simply to be explained by the constant inter- 
course of the people of the west coast with the West Indies in 
the interest of the slave trade. 

If, now, yellow fever has been shown to be an imported 
disease, by testimony that can neither be denied nor invali- 
dated, it follows that the doctrine of its domestic origin is 
palpably erroneous. This is a fact of great importance to the 
interests of the country, »for if the erroneous doctrine of the 
domestic origin of the disease were generally believed, foreign 
commerce would shun our dangerous ports, and the vessels of 
our merchants would be subjected to the inconvenience and 
vexation of a tedious quarantine in foreign ports. Observa- 
tions, however, incline to the belief that although yellow fever 
is never generated in this latitude, it is communicated from 
one to another more readily and certainly when the air is 
replete with putrid exhalations, than when it is more pure 
and free from such exhalations. Prudence therefore dictates 
the propriety of removing from the city arid its vicinity all 
putrefying substances, and of promoting coolness and ventila- 
tion during the hot season as far as practicable ; at the same 
time our main force should be directed with energy and incess- 
ant vigilance to the source of importation, convinced if that 
post is faithfully and effectually guarded, our health will not 
be endangered or our interests and prosperity blasted by the 
disastrous calamity of yellow fever. 

****** 

The peculiar features of this disease, its limitations within 
certain geographical boundaries, and its occurrence as an epi- 
demic, warrant the inference that it requires for its production 
a special cause. Does the special cause emanate from the 
bodies of those affected with the disease? in other words, is 
the disease contagious ? This question has given rise to much 
discussion. Volumes have been written by contagionists and 
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non-contagionists in defence of the two opposing doctrines. 
It is evident that the question is one of great importance in 
its bearing on commerce and quarantine laws, as well as on 
precautionary measures respecting exposure in visiting or at- 
tending upon those affected with the disease. I shall simply 
state the grounds which substantiate the non-contagiousness 
of the disease: 

1. The disease is confined within certain territorial limits. 
In this respect it differs from most diseases the contagiousness 
of which is established. Even in localities in which it is pre- 
vailing as an epidemic it is sometimes, restricted to a circum- 
scribed area. 

2. The rise and progress of epidemics are not consistent 
with its diffusion by contagion. For example, Fenner, with 
great zeal and fidelity, traced the first thirty or forty cases at 
New Orleans in 1853, and ascertained that the disease broke 
out in different places among persons who could have had no 
communication with each other. Fenner investigated the 
origin and spread of the disease in New Orleans for twelve 
years and stated that he never found the least proof of per- 
sonal communicability. This is alike true of epidemics in 
other places. 

3. In certain places within the yellow fever zone sporadic 
cases occur almost every year. According to Fenner, a sum- 
mer never passes in which there is not a greater or less num- 
ber of sporadic cases in New Orleans, but the disease prevails 
as an epidemic only in certain years. Were the disease con- 
tagious it should be diffused more or less whenever there are 
any cases of it. 

4. When it prevails as an epidemic it spreads too rapidly to 
be diffused by contagion. 

5. Persons going from a district where it prevails into a 
district where it does not exist, and becoming attacked in the 
latter, do not communicate the disease. There is abundant 
evidence that this is the rule, and the apparent exceptions are 
so few and of such a character that it is most logical to explain 
them otherwise than by the supposition of contagion. 

6. Persons brought into close contact with yellow fever 
patients — physicians, nurses, and other hospital patients — do 
not contract the disease. 
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7. Epidemics run a certain course as respects duration, and 
abruptly end, in this respect resembling epidemic cholera. 
The disease should prevail longer and disappear more slowly 
if propagated by contagion. Like other epidemics, the disease 
becomes milder as a rule by continuance. It appears to absorb 
other diseases while it continues, in this respect resembling 
epidemic cholera, and its prevalence is arrested by cold. These 
facts, especially the two latter, are not consistent with the 
doctrine of contagion. 

8. The great majority of those who have had extensive 
acquaintance with the disease believe it to be non-contagious. 

9. Experiments to test the question of communicability by 
inoculation, by swallowing the black vomit and by the utmost 
possible exposure, have led to negative results. To cite one 
among many experimental observations, Dowler gives the fol- 
lowing account. In 1805, Don Cabanellos, a Spaniard, slept 
at night with his children in beds in the lazaretto in which 
yellow fever victims had died. For submitting the question 
to this personal test he was made physician to the royal house- 
hold, with an annuity of $1,200. A number of galley slaves 
who accompanied him had one year's imprisonment remitted. 
The whole party amounted to fifty and no one suffered any 
harm. 

10. Complete seclusion has proved ineffectual to prevent the 
disease. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, to which others 
might be added, it seems certain that yellow fever is not pro- 
duced by means of a contagium. Yellow fever, therefore, is a 
purely infectious miasmatic disease. The special cause can be 
distributed by vessels, railroads and other conveyances. The 
fact of the disease being portable renders judicious quarantine 
restrictions of vital importance, but in view of its non-conta- 
giousness the restrictions need not be extended to include the 
detention of persons. 

Of the nature of the special cause of the infection, we have 
not, as yet, so far as I know, obtained demonstrative proof. 
But that the disease is produced by specific germs or organ- 
isms is as logically established as with respect to any of the 
infectious diseases, the causes of which have not been demon - 
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strated.* Assuming the existence of yellow fever germs the 
production of the disease by filth or any local conditions, with- 
out the presence of these germs, can only be considered possi- 
ble by those who hold to the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion. * While, as already stated, certain obvious local conditions 
may have an auxiliary agency, that these conditions are essen- 
tial is disproved by instances in which the disease is developed 
in situations as healthy as possible in a sanitary point of view. 
The multiplication of germs without the body, therefore, may 
•take place irrespective of any apparent local cause. The organ- 
isms which furnish the yellow fever germs are exotic as regards 
most if not all parts of this country. The sporadic cases which 
appear in .New Orleans, in seasons when the disease is not epi- 
demic, are probably due to germs which have escaped destruc- 
tion, having been placed under circumstances favorable for 
retaining their vitality. 

* Since the above paragraph was written a communication has been 
received at the Brazilian Consulate stating that Dr. Domingo Freire had 
discovered the microbes of yellow fever and malaria, and had begun the 
practice of inoculation for those diseases with wonderful success. Dr. 
Freire's investigations were carried on in the hospital of St. Sebastian at 
Rio Janeiro. The communication did not give details. 

—N. Y. Sun, September 12th, 1894. 
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APPENDIX. 



Dr. Hoadley's reference to and quotation from the account of the epi- 
demic of yellow fever in New Haven, given by President Stiles in his 
diary suggest the existence of another manuscript from the same pen, 
owned by this Society. 

It consists of thirty-four pages in which is given a list of all those who 
had the yellow fever, so far as Dr. Stiles could himself learn their names, 
and is supplemented by Dr. Dana's notes, and extracts from the records 
of the committee of investigation which is referred to by Dr. Hoadley. 
From September 22 until October 27 there is an almost daily account of 
the condition of each patient. 

From this record the following alphabetical lists of sufferers from the 
plague have been compiled and all the information concerning each 
individual, which in the original is scattered, is here given in one place. 

Dr. Stiles adds the following summary to his list : 

Bill of Mortality New Haven 1794. 

Scarlet fever 50 

Yellow do 63 ^So"^ 15 * 

Consump~ & linger? Sick~ 51 

Other Infirm"*" & Diseases 15 

Died at sea 12 

191 

Compass of the City 1791 was 3471 Tot. Souls. The Mortal* of 1794 
more than one Twentieth part of the Numb~ of Souls. 

Died of yellow fever 63 

Recovered of do 87 

Tot. had yellow fever 150 

It will be noticed that the following lists do not agree with Dr. Stiles' 
figures. This may be due either to his error or to the difficulty experi- 
enced by the compiler in determining in several instances whether dif- 
ferent entries referred to one or more persons of the same name. 

For the benefit of those interested in the therapeutics of the eighteenth 
century the following remedy, which, according to Dr. Stiles, proved 
efficacious, is appended : 

" Strong wormwood Tea mixt with SpJ product a profufe Sweat & then 
following it with Castor Oyl." 
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Died. 

Mr Adie or Edy, (35)* , October 6 

Mr Jn° Alboro, September 29 

Mrs Alboro, (49) September 27 

Elijah Austin, (46) in New York 
Mrs Barber, (29) 
Elisha Benham, (46) 

Miss Dolly Brintnall, (14) October 1 

Polly Brown, (17) 
Mrs Claredge ?. (50) 

George Cook, (44) September 24 

Mrs Dorman, (26) September 8 

Dormans son, (8) September 7 

Mrs Ellis, (49) September 29 

Mrs English, (45) October 24 

Mrs Samuel Forbes, (34) October 9 

Widow Gilbert September 14 

Susanna Gilbert, (11) September 22 

Elias Gill, (20) 

Miss Sarah Gooley, (15) September 29 

Daughter of Elias Gorham, (8) 
Wife of Isaac Gorham, (29) 
Son of do do (16) 
do do do do (6) 

Widow Graham, (57) November 20 

Mrs Gris would, (50) 

Stephen Herrick Jr., (19) September 25 

Mr Hide, (17) 

Henry Hubbard, (20) in Derby 
Col. Leaverett Hubbard, f at Hartford, October 1 
Mr Hugens, (26) October 6 

Mrs Rachel Hugens, (28) October 11 

Child of Heaton Hugens, (2) September 24 

Mr Nath. Josclin, (73) October 20 

Mrs Jocelyn, (57) September 29 

Thomas Johnson September 12 

Mrs Lacey, (24) 

Mrs Lewis September 5 

Wife of Ezra Lines, (34) 
Mrs McDougal, (35) 
Mr McNeil, (30) 

Miss Betsy Mansfield, (39) September 25 

Mrs Morgan's child alias 

George Bonticou, (12) September 11 

Amos Morrison, (29) September 24 

* Figures in parentheses refer to the person's age. 
t Taken sick at Northampton, September 26. 
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Mr Mudge, (29) 

Mrs Obrien, (19) 

Mrs Abigail Perrit, (81) 

Mr Job Perrit, (43) 

Wife of Capt. David Phips, (50) 

Bearing Phips, (12) 

Wife of William Plymert, (56) 

Mr Post, (34) 

Mr Samuel Pratt, (46) 

Pratt's daughter Sarah, (15) 

Prindle's child, (8) 

Mr James Rice, (65) 

Daughter of Roberts 

Wife of Jon* Sabin, (39) 

Jo. Smith, (45) 

wife of Jo. Smith, (45) 

John Storer, (21) 

Benjamin Tharp, (22) " one of the nurses. 

Mrs Thompson, (50) 

Miss Kate Townsend 

Widow of Jo. Trowbridge, (54) 

Son of Newman Trowbridge,* (8) 

Widow Wise, (69) 



September 27 
October 2 
October 27 
September 25 
September 28 
September 29 
October 6 
September 27 

September 29 
September 5 
September 28 



" October 12 

September 14 
September 5 



66. 



Sick and Recovered. 



Mrs Adie 

Widow of Stephen Ailing 
Abigail Andrews, (18) 
Mrs Thomas Atwater 

taken in Milford 
Mrs Mary Banks 
Mrs Benham 
Benham's daughter 

do son William 
Brandegins child 
Mrs Brintnal 
Grace do 
Isaac Brown 
Hannah Brown 
Mrs Francis Brown 
Wife and Child of George Cook 
Mrs Davis 
Mr Dorman, (30) 
Jo. Downs 
Polly Dumer, (23) 
Mrs Dunscomb, " wife of Baker" 



Mrs Fanning 
Fanning's son David, (7) 
Luther Fitch, (40) 
Miss Betsy Gilbert, 

" dau. of widow y* died" 
Gold's girl 
Mrs Gorham 
Dolly Gorham, (18) 
Major G ranis 
Granis boy 

Sally Hall, "girl of Dr Northrop's" 
Mr Harrison 
Miss do 
Samuel Helmes 
Miss Polly Hoadly 
Dr Hotchkiss 
Mrs do 
Nathan Howell 
Miss Eleanor Hoy 
Heaton Hugens 
Mrs Hugens 



* This was probably not a son but a daughter, Rebecca, who d. Aug. 
30. Vide tombstone inscription in Papers, Vol. III. 
18 
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Mrs Hulse, (40) " wife of Capt Will " 
Child of Ezra Lines, (7) 
Sally McDonald, 

4 ' nurse at Josclin's ' ' 
Mrs McKenzy, (56) 
Eliz. Miles, (20) 
Mr Miller, (20) 
Miss Betsy Mix 
Miss Polly Mix 
Frank Montcalm 
Mrs Morgan, (45) 
Dr Eneas Munson, (58) 
Miss Polly Munson dau. Capt Jo. 

" took from Miss Trowbridge." 
Negro Man 
do Girl, Nanny, (15) of James 

Rice 
Wife of Benjamin Osborn 
Stephen Osborn 
Mrs Peas, (45) 

Mrs Gad Peck, " dau. Capt Osborn" 
Miss Betsy Phipps 
Miss Polly do , (18) 
Miss Pratt 
Mrs Procter 



Miss Punchard, (17) 
James Robinson, 

"apprentice to Maj. Granis* 
Miss Harriet Sabin 
Ant Sanford 
James Sanford 
Cushing Smith, (25) 
Mrs Smith 

Daughter of John Smith, (17) 
Mary Smith 
Dr. Spalding 
Mrs Spencer 
Capt. Storer 
Sarah Story 

Miss P. Thompson, dau. Col. 
James Townsend, a boy 
Miss Olive Townsend 
Mrs Newman Trowbridge 
her daughter Sarah Trowbridge 
Benjamin Tuttle 
Mrs. Uri Tuttle 
Miss Tuttle 

Miss Woodward, "girl at Fitch's." 
Billy Worthington, boy. 



To assist in completing the mortuary record of New Haven, the follow- 
ing list is appended. 

Deaths from causes other than Yellow Fever recorded in the 

Stiles MSS. 

" Buried a child of Glover Ball Ball fr. the W. Farms" October 14 
Billy Beers, (18) apoplectic fit October 12 
Darling child September 20 
Dumer's child September 20 
Garvin's child, (5) " difenty " October 11 
Harrison's daughter, (8) consump. October 2 
Wife of Jos. Mix, (19) childbed October 6 
Jer. Townsend, (60) consumption October 2 

D. E. B. 
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An insignificant man occasionally secures a place in history 
by some trivial incident, which links his name to that of one 
of the leaders of his day. Such was the fortune of Filippo 
Mazzei, an Italian who, before the Kevolution, had taken up 
his residence in Virginia, where he soon became an intimate 
acquaintance and ardent admirer of Jefferson.* 

He came to America in November, 1773, bringing with him 
a dozen Italian laborers, with the purpose of introducing the 
culture of the olives, lemons, and grapes of his native country. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany gave some encouragement to the 
undertaking^ and he was aided by a subscription of £2,000 
from a few planters in Virginia. A suitable farm was 
secured,:}: adjoining Monticello, in Albemarle County, and 
the little colony began work there early in 1774. The laborers 
were brought over under a contract to remain in Mazzei's em- 
ployment for a term of four or five years. He called his 
estate " Colle in Albemarle," after Colle in his native duchy of 

* Memorie della vita di Filippo Mazzei, I, 339. 
t Works of Franklin, Sparks' Ed., VIII, 188 . 

% The title was not transferred to him, so far as appears from the 
County Land Records. 
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Tuscany, one of the minor cathedral cities of Italy, not far 
from Sienna.* A large vineyard was planted and throve 
kindly ; but the winters proved too cold for the olive and lemon 
trees which he also set out. As soon as the time for which his 
men had been engaged ran out, they all left him, some enlisting 
in the Revolutionary army, and the rest seeking more remu- 
nerative employment as gardeners, on neighboring estates. His 
capital was sunk, and early in 1779 he determined to return 
to Europe, in the hope of procuring funds to continue and ex- 
tend his experiments.f He was also commissioned by the 
State of Virginia to purchase army stores, and negotiate a 
foreign loan in her behalf. Not long after he had left the 
country, Major General fteidesel, the Hessian commander, who 
had been captured with Burgoyne at Saratoga, and was await- 
ing his exchange (which took place in 1780), came to Virginia 
to reside, and hired Mazzei's estate. His horses were given 
the run of the fields, and in a week had eaten up and utterly 
destroyed the vineyard which had been so carefully planted, 
and from the vintage of which so much had been expected.:}: 

The vessel on which Mazzei sailed was taken by an English 
cruiser, and his papers seized, but after a brief detention at 
New York, he was released, and was soon in Europe again. 

In 1780, he spent some months in Paris, where, says John 
Adams, then one of our Commissioners at the Court of Ver- 
sailles, " he kept good company and a good deal of it," and was 
u a zealous defender of our affairs."§ Soon after this, he wrote 
and published some tracts oh the American Revolution, || and 
visited Genoa, Florence, and Amsterdam, in the hope of nego- 
tiating the loans desired by Virginia. While Mr. Adams was 
at the Hague, in 1782, they were in correspondence on politi- 
cal matters, and Mazzei seems to have been a prompt but too 
credulous reporter of the rumors of Courts.!" 

* His letters are dated at Colle, as early as 1776 ; Life of Patrick 
Henry, by Wm, Wirt Henry, I, 876 ; Sparks' Correspondence of the 
Revolution, II, 250 ; see Tucker's Life of Jefferson, I, 122, note. The 
place is still known by this name. 

t Sparks' Correspondence of the Revolution, II, 250. 

X Jefferson's Writings, Washington's Ed., Ill, 505. 

§ Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. VII, p. 210. 

| Memorie, &c., I, 457, 461. 

1 Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. VII, p. 608. 
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The interest which France took in our Revolutionary strug- 
gle was shown not less by her people than by her government. 
It became a favorite theme of her essayists and philosophers. 
Among the leading publications of French writers on Ameri- 
can history and institutions, before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, may be mentioned the Abb6 
Raynal's Revolution de I Amerique, appearing in 1781 ; a 
volume by Michel Rene Hilliard d'Auberteuil on the same 
subject, coming a few months later; the Abbe de Mably's 
Observations sur le Gouvernement et les Lois des Etats- Unis 
d'Amerique, his last work, published in 1784, the year before 
his death ; and a brief essay by Condorcet, on the " Influence 
de la Revolution de VAmerique sur V Europe"* addressed to 
LaFayette. 

In the Summer of 1783, Mazzei returned to Virginia, and in 
the following Spring his accounts as a financial agent of the 
State were adjusted, and a proper compensation paid for his 
services in that capacity from January 8, 1779 to April 17, 
1784.f He was in correspondence at this time with some men 
of distinction in France, among whom were the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld and the Marquis de Condorcet.J His agricul- 
tural experiments had failed, and although he was a naturalized 
citizen of Virginia,§ he found little to attract him in the quiet 
life of a country home, where his only share in matters of a 
public character was that of one of the overseers of the poor 
of his parish, an office to which he was elected in 1784. | 

In June, 1785, he left America, never to return, and by 
midsummer was again enjoying the brilliant society of Parish 
But a few months had elapsed since de Mably's treatise came 
from the press.** It seemed to him founded on an insufficient 
acquaintance with the facts of American history, and likely, 
from the reputation of the author, to mislead public opinion. 
The books of Raynal and d'Auberteuil which I have mentioned, 
he also deemed of little value, and he determined to write an 
account of the American systems of government which should 

* Memorie, &c, II, appendix. f Memorie, I, 482, 507. 

Jib., I, 487, 497. § lb., I, 856. 

lib., I, 360. If lb., I, 523. 
** Recherches Hist, et Polity I, xii. 
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give the results of personal observation and experience, upon 
the ground. He was strongly encouraged in this undertaking 
by de la Kochefoucauld and Condorcet, who declared that a 
good history was needed of the American Revolution and of 
the development of constitutional government in the United 
States.* 

The work was mainly composed at Roche-guyon, a chateau 
of the Duchesse d'Enville on the confines of Normandy. She 
was the mother of de la Rochefoucauld ; and the Marquis and 
Marchioness de Condorcet were among her guests, at the same 
time. 

Mazzei apparently had at hand a copy of Jefferson's Notes 
on Virginia, and another of Douglass' Historical Account of 
the British Settlements. For some of his facts he depended 
on letters from correspondents in England,f where he had 
lived for nine years before going to Virginia. 

Mazzei wrote English but awkwardly,^ and French not 
much better. He, therefore composed his book in Italian, 
and employed a parliamentary advocate, M. Faure, who was 
quite a linguist, to translate it into French. The translation 
satisfied everybody at the chateau except Madame de Condor- 
cet, who after it was three-fourths done, urged her husband to 
make another with her assistance, and finally prevailed on him 
to put two chapters into French — those on the Order of the 
Cincinnati and the connection with it of 'Washington and 
Lafayette.§ 

Mazzei had an active mind, and nearly a quarter of his book 
was finished in four weeks from the time he began it.| 

The first part was sent to the press in 1786. As it was 
being composed, however, the Confederation of the United 
States became daily w r eaker; the Annapolis Convention pro- 
nounced its doom ; and the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 
began its session. He delayed publication until he could 
incorporate in his work the text of the new Constitution, with 
notes by himself, and it was not until 1788 that the book was 

* Memorie, I, 528, 533, 535. f Ibid. 

% See his letter of June 26, 1776, to Patrick Henry, printed in Wm. 
Wirt Henry's Life of the latter, I, 376. 
§ Memorie, I, 537, 538. || lb. I. 535. 
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given to the public. It is entitled Recherches historiques et 
politique* sur les Stats- Unis de VAmerique Septentrionale, ou 
Von traite des etdblissemens des treize Colonies, de leurs rap- 
ports <& de leurs dissentions avec le Qrande-Bretagne, de leurs 
governemens avant cfc apres la revolution, &c, par un citoyen 
de Virginie, avec quatre Lettres d'un Bourgeois de New- 
Heaven sur Vunite de la legislation. 

It was published in three volumes, and bears this imprint : 
u A Colle, et se trouve a Paris* Chez Froulle, libraire, quai 
des Augustins, au coin de la rue Pavee." No publisher's 
name appears on the title page, and I am inclined to think that 
the reference to Colle was a mere blind. With the world at 
large, it would indicate Colle in Italy. To those who knew 
the author, it might suggest Colle in Albemarle. The govern- 
ment censorship of the press still existed in France ; and while 
a Paris bookseller might venture to assist in putting a foreign 
work of this kind on the market, he would hardly care to an- 
nounce himself as its publisher, whether he were so in fact or 
not. It was deemed doubtful, in 1787, whether a translation 
of Adams' Defence of the American Constitutions would be 
permitted to appear from a French press, although the author 
was then the minister of the United States at the Court of St. 
James.* The Parliament of Paris pronounced for the abolition 
of government censorship in December of that year ; but it 
did not come until the National Assembly had begun its work 
of destruction. 

Mazzei's volumes are somewhat carelessly arranged and the 
material was evidently prepared at different times, and hastily 
put together at last. This was the fashion of the day. The 
press, through the troubled hours that brought in the French 
Revolution, in the words of Lamartine in his History of the 
Oirondists, " no longer produced books ; it had not the time." 
It contented itself first with pamphlets, and then with broad- 
sides and newspaper articles. 

The work commences with an historical sketch of each of 
the old thirteen Colonies, and of the United States down to the 
last days of the old Confederation. Then follow the four 

* Life and Works of John Adams, IX, 552, Letter to Mazzei of June 
12, 1787. 
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letters from a citizen of "New-Heaven." Next comes & 
lengthy refutation of some of the views of the Abbe de 
Mably, expressed in his Observations sur le gouvernement et 
les lois des Etats-Unis d'Arnerique. Mazzei then criticises 
with considerable severity the Abbe EaynaPs account of the 
United States in his Histoire Philosophique des deux Tndes. 
A review of some of the leading features of the existing face 
of affairs in the United States concludes the work. In this 
connection he discusses our paper money, public debts, immi- 
gration, the Society of the Cincinnati, slavery and the Indian 
character. The notes are numerous, and constitute, perhaps,, 
the best part of the work One of them gives in full the essay 
on the Influence of the American Revolution on Europe, to 
which allusion has been made.* 

Mazzei writes throughout in the tone of a native Virginian. 
" Some say," he observes in one place, " that the great number 
of Europeans who have come to our country have corrupted 
us."f And again, in speaking of the Indians, he remarks that 
" our ancestors found the game of football in use among them.":{: 
Jefferson's Notes of Virginia, he declares, is the best book to 
give one any notion of what Virginia is. It was written by 
one of his fellow citizens, and, he adds, it treats of that State 
only: "in our country we speak only of what we know. The 
talent of making great books about countries one has never 
seen, we have not yet acquired."§ 

He had lived long enough in Virginia — filling even, as haa 
been said, one of her local offices, as a parish overseer of the 
poor|| — to have that kind of knowledge of American institu- 
tions and manners that only a long residence on the soil could 
furnish, and he is constantly illustrating his points by anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of American life. 

In speaking of the Indian character for instance, he says that 
in 1774 and 1775, some hostages of the Shawanee tribe were at 
Williamsburgh, and dined one day at the Governor's house. 
The author was one of the party, and noticed that one of the 
younger Indians, in helping himself from a dish, took half ite 
contents upon his plate. " Wolf," the oldest of the tribe, who 

* Vol. Ill, p. 237. f Vol. Ill, p. 41. % Vol. Ill, p. 161. 

§ Id. 215. I Id. 190. 
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was present, immediately fixed so stern a look upon him, that 
the youth blushed and became much confused. After dinner 
Mazzei asked Wolf what his look meant, who responded briefly 
that his comrade should have counted the number of the 
guests.* 

Virginians, he declares, are too free with the bottle. A 
European traveller who had been some time in the country 
asked me one day, at table, he says, how much water cost. 
" When I replied that it cost only the trouble of going to the 
well, he observed that he had believed it must be the dearest of 
drinks, for he could never get a glass without the greatest dif- 
ficulty, while those who wanted wine, cider, beer, grog, or 
toddy, were served at once."f 

The misspelling of local names throughout the work, indi- 
cates either that they were known to the author only by the 
ear, or that he had prepared his manuscript for the translator by 
dictation to an amanuensis. Thus Warwick, is given Warwich ; 
Roxbury, Rocksbury ; Wethersfield, Watersfield ; Springfield, 
Sprinfield ; New Haven, New-Heaven:):; New Hampshire, New 
Hamshire ; Norfolk, Norfolck. 

At the time when Mazzei wrote, eleven States had adopted 
the plan of dividing their legislature into two houses : two 
kept them together as a single chamber. He preferred, him- 
self, the latter course.§ 

The Four Letters from the citizen of New Haven are pro- 
fessedly upon this subject, — unity of legislation, and in his 
prefatory address to the people of the United States he refers 
to them in these words : 

"The interest which the cause of liberty inspires in the 
friends of mankind, has induced one of the greatest men of the 
age to trace the plan of legislation, which he regarded as the 
most proper to follow. This plan is contained in four letters 
which he has been kind enough to address to me, and which I 
have put by themselves towards the end of the first part, on 
account of the analogy of the subject. Though I am unable 
to bring myself to be quite of the opinion of this philosopher 
in regard to the right of suffrage and of representation, I think 

* Vol. Ill/ p. 146. f W. 201. % Vol. I, p. 45 ; III, 223. 

§ Id. p. 201. 
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his letters present many profound views, of which great use 
may be made."* 

There were few men on this Continent in that day, whom 
an Italian, even if writing in the character of an American 
citizen, would have described, in a work addressed to foreign 
readers, as a " philosopher," ranking as " one of the greatest 
men of the age." Such a reference might fairly have been 
made to Franklin, Jefferson, or Thomas Paine ; and, perhaps, 
to Kittenhouse, Adams, Jay or Hamilton ; but except upon the 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnijlco, it is hard to imagine 
why the reasons which made Mazzei conceal his own 6hare in 
the work, and introduce his unknown philosopher as an Ameri- 
can, did not also induce him to give his correspondent at least 
the range of the thirteen Colonies, instead of tying him down 
to a residence in an obscure city, in one of the smaller States, 
from which certainly none of the men came, who would most 
naturally be thought of as the probable or possible authors of 
the contribution. 

New Haven, however, when Mazzei was collecting the mate- 
rials for his work, had a certain prominence in the country as 
being the first city organized in New England. Its charter 
was granted in 1784, and, by making it a free port for seven 
years, gave promise of a rapid development of trade and popu- 
lation. Roger Sherman was then elected its Mayor, and the 
term of office being during the pleasure of the General Assem- 
bly, retained the position until his death, in 1793. He was 
well known to Jefferson, with whom he had served on the 
committee to prepare the Declaration of Independence, and 
who might naturally have discussed his character and political 
views with Mazzei. 

New Haven was, also, as the seat of Yale College, in some 
sort a literary center. Sherman was by no means the only 
citizen of national reputation. President Stiles was widely 
known as an active and intelligent student of history and politi- 
cal institutions, and an enthusiast in his faith in the future 
of the United States. As early as 1774, while still a minister 
at Newport, he had said : " If oppression proceeds, despotism 
may force an annual Congress; and a public spirit of enter- 

* Vol. I, p. iv. 
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prise may originate an American Magna Charta and Bill of 
Eights, supported by such intrepid and persevering importu- 
nity as even sovereignty may hereafter judge it not wise to 
withstand. There will be a Kunnymede in America."* 

Among the younger men of the city, who, in 1786, were 
beginning to take a leading part in public affairs, may be men- 
tioned James Hillhouse, who had been for four years Treas- 
urer of Tale College, and was to serve the State in Congress 
from 1790 to 1810, when he resigned his seat in the Senate to 
take charge of the Connecticut School Fund; Pierpont Ed- 
wards, a son of the great metaphysician, long the leading 
Democrat in the State, whom Jefferson made Judge of the 
District Court of the United States ; and Jonathan Ingersoll, 
by whose powerful aid the Toleration party afterwards rose 
into power. 

There was probably no place in the country from 1786 to 
1788, of the size of New Haven, which could have furnished 
so many men capable of writing effectively on topics of consti- 
tutional government, and of treating them from so many dif- 
ferent points of view. Dr. Stiles, during this period, was in 
correspondence with Jefferson at Paris, f and it is not improba- 
ble that Mazzei may have read some of their communications. 
Soon after his accession to the Presidency of Yale, the degree 
of Doctor of Laws had been conferred upon a distinguished 
Italian,:): and it was his endeavor to keep himself and his Col- 
lege in touch with the scholars of all countries. 

The term bourgeois, by which the author of the Quatre 
Lettres is described, is used, of course, not in any disparaging 
sense, but in its primary signification to denote the citizen of a 
city, in distinction from citoyen, the citizen of a State or 
nation. 

The writer, at least, as regards the main part of the work, it 
now appears, was in fact the Marquis de Condorcet, and the 
letters are included in the collection of his works, published in 
1847 by his son-in-law, Gen. O'Connor, and Arago, then Sec- 
retary of the French Academy (Vol. IX, p. 1). 

* Johnson's Yale in the Revolution, 7. 

t Writings of Jefferson, Ford's Ed. IV, 250. 

% Count Zavattarelli. 
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They purport by their title to treat of the inutility of divid- 
ing the legislative power between several bodies, but the hun- 
dred pages or more, over which they extend, are not wholly 
confined to the subject thus specified. Free trade is one of the 
author's cherished principles of legislation, and another is like 
freedom in matters of religion.* Woman suffrage also re- 
ceives his favorable consideration. u You admit, no doubt," 
he says, "the principle of the English that one can be legiti- 
mately subjected only to those taxes for which he or at least 
his representatives have voted ; and it follows from this prin- 
ciple that every woman has a right to refuse to pay parliamen- 
tary taxes. I see no solid answer to this reasoning, at least as 
to widows or single women."f Nor does he stop here. 
"Women," he continues, "have a similar right to be eligible 
to public office. Physical constitution and condition may unfit 
them, during part of their life, at least, for certain occupations, 
but in other respects no difference can be pointed out between 
them and men, which is not the work of education. The 
woman of the future should be better educated." " But 
though we should admit that inequality of strength, whether 
of body or of mind, might still continue the same as now, it 
would only follow that women of the first order would be 
equal to men of the second, and superior to those of the third, 
and so on. It is agreed that they have every talent except that 
of invention. This is the opinion of Voltaire, one of the men 
who has been most just to them, and who has known them 
best. But to begin with, if we ought to admit to office only 
those men who are capable of invention, there would be plenty 
of vacancies, even in the academies."^ 

Members of the legislature he would have elected for two 
years, and disqualified during that time from holding any other 
office. They should not be given a second term save by a 
three-fourths vote of the entire poll, nor a third without a 
four-fifths vote.§ As to the form of elections, he adds : " I 
will not repeat what the Marquis of Condorcet has said on this 
subject, in his work on the ' Probability of Decisions ' ; but he 
would seem to me to have demonstrated, what had been 

* Vol. I, p. 275. f M., P 281. % Vol. I, 284. 

§ Vol. I, p. 289. 
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demonstrated before by another mathematician, the Chevalier 
de Borda, that the ordinary method proves unsatisfactory as to a 
plurality vote, whenever there are more than two persons to be 
elected, and the result is a tie."* The author's remedy is to 
divide the State into small election districts, and allow any 
four electors to make nominations for representatives in the 
legislature. These are submitted to the consideration of the 
' whole body of electors assembled together, on the day of elec- 
tion, and each man then votes for the ten nominees, out of 
whom he would prefer to choose. The twenty having the 
most votes, on these nomination papers, would then be the 
only candidates for election, and each elector would proceed to 
arrange their names on another ballot in the order of prefer- 
ence which seems to him best. If any one name stands first 
on a majority of ballots, he is to be declared elected ; and the 
process goes on in those lines, in a manner somewhat compli- 
cated, except to a professed mathematician, to the end. 

The legislative assembly, he says, should be so limited in its 
powers that it cannot establish any distinctions between citi- 
zens, lay a poll tax, make that criminal which is not contrary 
to natural right, nor hinder citizens from engaging in business, 
and buying and selling, according to their own pleasure ; these 
being all matters pertaining to the fundamental rights of 
man.f 

He advocates the single tax doctrine ; putting all the 
expenses of the State upon land, in proportion to its net 
income.^: 

The general plan of administration, which is proposed is, for 
a country of large territorial extent, a central legislature to act 
on national matters, and provincial assemblies to elect deputies 
to the former, and to guard against its encroachments on the 
rights of the citizen.§ 

Every fundamental law which is absolutely irrevocable is, he 
says, an evil.[ 

An unguarded expression occasionally occurs, which bespeaks 
the real rather than the assumed character of the writer. 
Thus, the second letter begins with the remark that it is much 

* Another reference to the same work is made in the fourth letter, 
p. 352. 
t Vol. I, p. 326. % Vol. I, p. 303. § Id., p. 323. 

| Id., p. 330. 
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safer to rely on a single legislative chamber for " destroying 
the abuses inseparable from all human institutions,"* than on 
the ordinary method of multiplying depositaries of power, 
with the design of making one balance the other. 

It will be seen that there is little in these letters that reflects 
the political ideas prevalent at the time, in any of our Ameri- 
can States. It is very possible that to a Frenchman they 
might have seemed a natural outcome of the observations and 
experience of some Franklin of the New World ; but no 
Connecticut man would ever have dreamed that they could 
have been written by one of his fellow citizens, even though 
he were the most ardent disciple of Jefferson and friend of 
democracy. Jefferson, indeed, was always in favor of the 
division of a legislature into two chambers, f and although in 
Paris when Mazzei's volumes appeared, does not think them 
worth mention in his correspondence, although frequently 
referring to the leading publications of the day, on legislation 
and government. 

Least of all could these letters have proceeded from Koger 
Sherman. His views on many of the subjects of which they 
treat had been publicly expressed. As a member of the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United States, 
he had favored the bicameral system of legislation,^: with 
annual rather than biennial elections for representatives in 
Congress,§ and disapproved making Senators ineligible to 
State ofiices.| Almost the only point in which his sentiments 
agreed with those expressed in the Quatre Lettres was as to 
the use of intermediate electoral bodies. " The people, imme- 
diately," he said on the floor of the Convention of 1787, in 
discussing methods of choosing Senators, "should have as 
little to do as may be about the government — they want 
information, and are constantly liable to be misled."!" 

It is true that at one time, during the sessions of the Con- 
vention of 1787, Sherman had argued that two branches were 

* Id,, p. 275. 

t Writings : Washington's Ed., II, 586. 

% Madison's Journal of the Convention, 78, 159, 205. 

§ Ibid., 216. I Ibid., 223. H Ibid., 78. 
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unnecessary in the legislature of a federal government.* But 
the four letters are discussing the true basis of a national, not 
a federal government, and there was nothing during the course 
of Sherman's long service in the upper house of the General 
Assembly of Connecticut (which ended only with his election 
to the bench, in 1785, a statutory disqualification) to indicate 
any dissatisfaction with its existence as a separate chamber. 

The work of Condorcet on the Probability of Decisions 
referred to in one of the letters, is his Application de V analyse 
aux decisions vendues a la pluralite, which had been pub- 
lished three years before. The commendation bestowed upon 
it is warmer than that which an author would be apt to give 
to one of his own productions ; and while it may have been 
dictated by a desire to maintain the character of a third party, 
it seems more likely that the words are really those of another. 

The key to the truth is probably given in a letter written by 
John Adams to President Madison, in 1817. In speaking of 
another book published under the name of Condorcet, he says 
it " was understood to be written in concert between him and 
his great patron the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, as well as the 
' New Haven,' and several other publications in favor of a 
government in one centre, — genuine disciples of M. Turgot."f 

The Duke de la Rochefoucauld, to whom this reference is 
made, was a member both of the Assembly of the Notables in 
1788, and of the States General in 1789. In July, 1788, he 
wrote to Franklin, in reference to the constitution of the latter 
body, that the distinction of the "three orders is a great 
obstacle to the public good, and the Tiers Etat should be the 
only one." X A year later, he was one of the few nobles who 
united with the Third Estate, in constituting the National 
Assembly. There could have been no stronger proof of his 
fidelity to the principles asserted in the Quatre Lettres ; but 
three years later the Jacobins made him one of the early vic- 
tims of the Revolution. 

* On June 18th or 19th : Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, 
Vol. I, 604. Senator Hoar informs me that this is confirmed by a Ms. 
memorandum of Alexander Hamilton, in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

t Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. X, p. 256. 

% Bigelow's Works of Franklin, X, 4. 
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The Four Letters were written by Condorcet for a purpose, 
and that purpose can hardly have been anything else than to 
influence public opinion in France. 

Turgot had labored for years to abridge class privileges, to 
advance the authority of the provincial parliaments, and to 
educate the people for something like free institutions. He 
had hoped to live to see the States General again convoked ; 
but died seven years too soon. Condorcet was his disciple, 
and eulogist. Mazzei's book was published in the year when 
the States General was called together for the first time 
since 1614. The expediency of this measure had been the 
subject of general discussion for several years. The manner 
in which such a body should be made up, and should transact 
its business, was also a common topic of debate. De Brienne, 
archbishop of Toulouse, then the prime minister, in dismissing 
the Assembly of the Notables in May, 1787, referred to the 
subject with the remark that the King, in recognition of the 
rights of the people, would direct that the States General, 
whenever it met, should vote "not by orders, in separate 
houses, but by head"; and not long afterwards issued, by 
royal order, an invitation to all citizens of France to publish 
their views as to the basis on which that body should be con- 
stituted. 

The edict for its convocation was registered in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris on September 29th, 1788. Mazzei's book was 
then either in press, or already, according to its title page, on 
sale at the book store of Froulle, in the Latin Quarter. 

Two great questions were before the French people, — How 
should the organization of the States General be effected ? and 
What should be the future manner of the exercise of legisla- 
tive power in the kingdom, in ordinary course ? 

Condorcet agreed with Franklin in the opinion that for 
ordinary purposes of legislation one chamber was sufficient; 
but he also thought that the historic character and weight of 
the States General would be lost, if they were to meet in any 
other way than by orders, each of the three sitting and delib- 
erating by itself. Great concessions were to be made, if any- 
thing was to be accomplished, by the nobles and the clergy in 
favor of the people. If they were made freely, the gain 
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would probably be permanent. If, by following De Brienne's 
plan, they could be voted by the people for the people, they 
would be the fruit of a revolutionary procedure, and their 
continuance after the revolution had spent itself, would be, at 
least, doubtful. • 

But Condorcet was equally pronounced (and with entire 
consistency) in favor of maintaining and extending the ancient 
parliamentary system of France ; and her parliaments had for 
centuries met as one assembly in a single chamber. In 1771, 
they had been suppressed. In 1779, their restoration had 
been commenced; and in 1787, they received from the crown 
greater powers of local government. A year later (May 5, 
1788) had come the attempt of De Brienne to supplant them 
by resort to the Lit de justice and the establishment of the 
Cour Pleniere. 

The Four Letters expressed Condorcet's views ui regard to 
the proper constitution of a legislative body, but do not touch 
on the peculiar circumstances of France, or the composition 
of the States General. Their effect, so far as they carried 
conviction, would naturally be in favor of the continuance of 
the plan of one chamber for all provincial parliaments or 
assemblies. The arguments which they presented came with 
an air of impartiality, for they appeared to emanate from a 
distant country, thinking only of its own welfare. 

In the edition of Condorcet's works, published by O'Connor 
and Arago, they are followed immediately by two letters 
" d'un citoyen des fttats- Unis a un Franqais sur les affaires 
pre8ente8."* These were written in 1788, after May 8th, and, 
the concluding part, after September 29th, when the decree 
for the convocation of the States General appeared.* They 
deprecate any revolutionary violence except in the last resort, 
but insist that every citizen should have a right to participate 
on equal terms in the legislation of France, and that no such 
right can be said to exist if a nobleman or a priest has a 
greater share in it than " un jprqprietaire du nomhre de ceux 
que vous nommez roturiers"f This, however, it is argued, 
is a rule not to be applied in the case of the States General, 
since its representation of the three orders, separately, was too 

* Pages 95, 108, 122, f Page 102. 

19 
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firmly established by ancieDt usage to be suddenly broken in 
upon.* 

The assumption that the writer is an American, writing to 
a Frenchman, is maintained throughout, the time during 
which he has been in France being stated, in one place, as two 
year8,f while in another he urges his citizenship in a republic 
as a reason for not suspecting his attachment to republican 
principles.;): 

A third letter comes next in the volume, entitled " Senti- 
ments d'un Hepublicain sur les Assemblies Provinciales et 
les Stats Generaux" This asserts the importance of the 
provincial assemblies, expresses a fear lest the States General 
may have been called as a means of diminishing their author- 
ity, and defends the manner prescribed for the election of its 
members, as less unfavorable to the people than in any former 
instance, and one that should be accepted as a means toward 
getting something better, in the end." § 

This letter refers to the two preceding ones, as having been 
published by the person to whom they were addressed, with 
the initials of his name, as those of the author. This, he says, 
has caused them to be attributed to five or six persons who 
have all denied their authorship, and declared that they would 
not have made anything quite so bad ; but, nevertheless, he 
will maintain that his style, despite its foreign air, can hold 
its own by the side of the pamphlets of the day, and happily 
the people of his country write not for glory, but to speak the 
truth, where they think it will be of use.fl 

With the same care to avoid disclosing his identity, his 
essay on the Influence of the American Kevolution on Europe 
is published in the Recherches Historiques et Politiques, as 
well as in his own works, as written "par un habitant obsour 
de Vaneien hemisphere"^ 

Condorcet was a prolific pamphleteer, during the years that 
brought in the French Eevolution, but seldom under his own 
name. In 1789, he published three letters from a gentleman 

* Page 122. The rapid course of events soon drove him to opposite 
conclusions. See Condorcet's Memoirs and Correspondence on the 
French Revolution, I, 320, 834, and the biographical sketch by Arago, 
Oeuvres de Condorcet, III, 401, 413 ; IX, 333. 

t Page 113. % Page 123. § lb., p. 135. 

I lb., p. 143. 1TVIII, 1. 
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to the members of the Third Estate, urging them to elect the 
best men as their representatives, without regard to whether 
they were of the nobility or of the common people.* 

The same year found him one of the original members of 
the " Chiamorono " club, founded to oppose the Jacobin club. 
Among those who were with him in this effort to fight fire 
with fire were de la Rochefoucauld, La Fayette, Talleyrand, 
Mirabeau, Sieyes and Mazzei.f 

While Mazzei was in Paris in the Summer of 1788, he 
received an appointment as a secret agent of the King of 
Poland, to keep him informed of the course of political 
events.^ His wife died about this time, from whom he had 
been estranged, and who was living with a sister in Italy.§ 
The matter is thus alluded to in a letter from Jefferson to 
Signor Bellini, written from Paris July 25, 1788 : 

* ' It is with sincere pleasure I congratulate you on the good fortune 
of our friend Mazzei, who is appointed here to correspond with the 
King of Poland. The particular character given him is not well 
defined, but the salary is, which is more important. It is eight thousand 
livres a year, which will enable him to live comfortably, while his 
duties will find him that occupation without which he cannot exist. 
Whilst this appointment places him at his ease, it affords him a hope of 
permanence only. It suspends, if not entirely prevents, the visit he 
had intended to his native country, and the return to his adoptive one, 
which the death of his wife has rendered possible. This last event has 
given him three-quarters of the globe elbow-room, which he had ceded 
to her, on condition she would leave him quiet in the fourth. Their 
partition of the next world will be more difficult, if it be divided only 
into two parts, according to the Protestant faith." | 

After the issue of assignats by the National Assembly, 
Mazzei wrote a tract criticising the measure, addressed to the 
French people "by a citizen of the United States of America," 
the tone of which was so little relished by them that the street 
hawkers of political broadsides were afraid to sell it, and the 
booksellers refused to have it on their shelves, for fear of being 
mobbed or massacred.^ 

* lb., p. 215. 

f Mazzei gives the complete list of the members, in his memoirs. 
% Writings of Jefferson: Washington's Ed., II, 444; Memorie della 
vita, I, 543. 

§ Memorie, I, 403, 458. 

| Writings of Jefferson, Wash. Ed., II, 440. 

% Memorie della vita, II, 49. 
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Mazzei's name is remembered in American history, not by 
the anonymous and crude work which we have had under 
review, but by his unlucky connection with the estrangement 
between Washington and Jefferson, which took place soon 
after the latter entered on his term of office as Vice-President 
of the United States. 

In 1793, Jefferson, in writing to Gallatin of the experi- 
mental vineyard at Colle in Albemarle, had alluded to its 
owner as " a Mr. Mazzie " ;* but a few years later they seem 
to have renewed something of their old relations of intimacy, 
so far as correspondence could serve to reestablish them. 

In April, 1796, Mazzei was in Italy, and Jefferson sent him 
a friendly letter, in which he discussed the situation of Ameri- 
can political affairs. It had changed wonderfully, he wrote, 

" since you left us. In place of that noble love of liberty and repub- 
lican government which carried us triumphantly through the war, an 
Anglican monarchical aristocratical party has sprung up, whose avowed 
object is to draw over us the substance, as they have already done the 
forms, of the British government. The main body of our citizens, 
however, remain true to their republican principles ; the whole landed 
interest is republican, and so is a great mass of talents. Against us are 
the Executive, the Judiciary, two out of three branches of the legisla- 
ture, all the officers of the government, all who want to be officers, all 
timid men who prefer the calm of despotism to the boisterous sea of 
liberty, British merchants, and Americans trading on British capitals, 
speculators and holders in the banks and public funds,- a contrivance 
invented for the purpose of corruption, and for assimilating us in all 
things to the rotten as well as the sound parts of the British model." 

Mazzei very imprudently published a translation of this 
letter in a Florence newspaper, f It was soon retranslated for 
the Moniteur^X and from Paris found its way back to the 
United States, in the Spring of 1797. Noah Webster trans- 
lated it for the third time for the Minerva and Herald of 
Isew York, of both of which he was then the editor. § He 

* Writings of Jefferson ; Washington's Ed., Ill, 505. 

f The word forms was given a different shade of meaning by the 
translation, which ran thus : "la sostanza del governo inglese, come ce 
ne hanno gia terate le formalita." Memorie, II, 281. 

% It appeared in the issue of " 6 Pluviose, Fan 5 de la Republique," 
Jan. 15, 1797). Noah Webster's Miscellaneous Papers, 328. 

§ lb., 327. 
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faithfully followed the French copy, and the letter appeared 
again in an English dress, not exactly such as it had worn 
when it first left Virginia, but with only one or two really 
important differences. It was a frank and severe criticism of 
the men and methods of the Federalist party. To say that 
the Executive was against the republican principles to which 
the main body of the citizens was attached, was to say that 
Washington was against them ; for Washington, in 1796, was 
still in office. All the officers of the government were, indeed, 
arraigned as monarchists at heart. Jefferson's pen always ran 
rapidly. He had written in a confidential strain to an old 
friend, on the other side of the ocean, and with no thought 
that it would ever come under American eyes. Few public 
men, who have held great places, have ever been so unguarded 
in their correspondence as was Jefferson. He was a man of 
moods, and wrote as he happened to feel at the particular 
moment; always with spirit; often with extravagance of ex- 
pression, if not of thought. 

The " Mazzei letter " at once sharpened the issue between 
the Federalists and the Republicans. It burned the bridges 
behind the position in which Jefferson found himself. Per- 
haps no single political document had more to do with the 
consolidation of the opposition to the party in power, and the 
change of administration which came in with the century. 

After Jefferson attained the Presidency, Mazzei sought to 
renew their correspondence, but his advances were not very 
warmly received. The President wrote* that he had found 
himself obliged to be careful as to what letters he wrote. 
They often miscarried, were opened by unfriendly hands, and 
a bad use was made of them. 

The Polish engagement, which Mazzei made in 1788, 
proved a turning point in his life. It led to his becoming a 
Privy Councillor to the King of Poland, and after Poland was 
absorbed into Russia, he was able to retire on a Russian pen- 
sion to end his days in his native land, where, a year before 
his death, which occurred at the age of eighty-five, he wrote 
the autobiographical sketch from which have been derived 
many of the facts stated in this paper. 

* In 1804. 
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THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN 
ROGER GR1SWOLD AND MATTHEW LYON 

IN 1798. 
By Hon. Orville H. Platt. 

[Read October 29, 1895.] 



The most virulent period of American politics was during 
the administration of President John Adams. Political oppo- 
nents were avowed personal enemies. Political rancor and 
animosity pervaded every department of life. In social as 
well as business affairs, in religious and educational matters, 
the line was drawn between Federalists, and anti-Federalists 
indiscriminately called Democrats or Republicans. Neigh- 
bors met and passed each other without speaking, and were 
ready to fly into passionate quarrels at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Slander and vituperation filled the press. The private 
life of officials and politicians was paraded to view. The 
meanest of motives were attributed to public men, and no 
slander or vulgarity was too loathsome to find a place in party 
journals. It is difficult at this day to conceive of the intense 
vilification then too common. It has been equaled in no other 
period of our history ; let us fondly hope that it may never 
be repeated. 

This sad condition of public affairs began during the last 
two years of General Washington's administration, and the 
man to whom the present generation looks only with venera- 
tion was most bitterly and vilely assailed by the party then 
organized against those who were known as Federalists. The 
conservative men of the day were accused of aristocracy, of a 
desire to restore the influence of England in this country, and 
the prejudice and hatred of the people towards England result- 
ing from long years of oppression and conflict, was brought 
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to bear upon all who did not look with favor upon the democ- 
racy which resulted in the French Revolution with its attend- 
ant horrors. The people were naturally friends of France and 
grateful for the assistance which had been rendered by her in 
the struggle of the colonies against Great Britain. So when 
the new era of democracy began in France, it was easy for the 
masses to sympathize with and attempt to imitate it in thi& 
country. 

Naturally enough the spirit of license prevailed here as in 
France. The liberty pole surmounted by the cap was the 
expression in this country of an admiration for French democ- 
racy ; and that it did not result here in the establishment of 
the guillotine and overthrow of the government is probably 
due to the fact that Jefferson, who had sympathized with, and 
as was asserted, encouraged the French Revolution, became 
alarmed at its excesses, and drew back frightened by the spirit 
thus evoked. 

As a mild specimen of the newspaper comments of those 
days, the following extract from the Mirror of February 5 r 
1800, may be of local interest : 

" The Illuminati of New England are composed of certain ecclesias- 
tics, who wish for political sway ; and of laymen in office who wish for 
clerical influence to retain them in place ; by the means of the pulpit 
and sword ; or church and state. 

The senators and representatives in congress from Connecticut belong 
to the New England Illuminati, and obey the president of Yale, who 
rules with the united power of a teacher and ecclesiastic. Mr. Hill- 
house guides the State treasury so far as to gain unlawful and unconsti- 
tutional grauts of money for the Illuminati. 

The wives of Messrs. Dwight, Hillhouse and Davenport of congress, 
are cousins ; Messrs. Goodrich's are brothers ; Messrs. Wolcott of the 
Treasury and Griswold of congress are cousins ; as are Messrs. Gris- 
wold and Hillhouse ; Mr. Chauncey Goodrich married the sister of Mr. 
Oliver Wolcott; and Mr. Eleazar Goodrich married the sister of Mr. 
Allen, late of congress. 

Thus are church and state, and the ties of blood and marriage, united 
to form an hierarchy and aristocracy in Connecticut, which some fail 
not to call a monarchy, controlled by Dr. Dwight. 

A desire for place, favor and power conducts this system. Mr. Tracy 
and his son-in-law at home are seeking for money and influence through, 
this union. 

Mr. Tracy wishes to be a foreign envoy. Mr. Eleazar Goodrich is 
looking for the place of collector of the customs in New Haven. 
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President Dwight has a host of brothers, sons and cousins who want 
employment. His brother Theodore wants to.be a district attorney and 
to have a seat in congress or the upper house in Connecticut. 

Tapping Reeve, one of the Illuminati, and one of the judges of the 
Superior Court, is a promoter of the tyranny assumed by the members 
of congress from Connecticut, in order to obtain the place of district 
judge. 

The above is the clue to the sedition law ; certain gentlemen did not 
wish to have their conduct and designs investigated at home ; for this 
cause they have wished to destroy the editor of the Bee and introduce 
a system of terror." 

I call such extracts mild because they do not descend to the 
vulgarity and libelous scandal so prevalent at the time. 

These preliminary remarks seem necessary for a proper 
understanding of the circumstances surrounding the first per- 
sonal encounter in congress between members. The special 
interest for Connecticut people lies in the fact that one of the 
actors was a member of the house of representatives from 
Connecticut. 

Congress in 1798 sat at Philadelphia, in Independence Hall. 
It was the same session at which the famous, or as they were 
soon regarded, the infamous alien and sedition laws were 
passed. The actors in the quarrel were Matthew Lyon of Ver- 
mont and Roger Griswold of Connecticut, both of them men 
noted in their way, but very diverse in their personal charac- 
teristics as well as in their political opinions. 

Lyon was born in Ireland, and was at that time about fifty- 
six years of age. He came over from Ireland in 1755 pen- 
niless and friendless, and was sold to pay his passage, as was 
the custom in those days, to Mr. Liversworth, at Cambridge, 
Mass., the price paid being, as is said, "a pair of three-year 
old bull stags." Liversworth was a Vermonter, and Lyon was 
taken to his home. He served out his time, received some 
New England schooling and pieced out his lack of education 
by good nature and enterprise. The wild and fierce spirit of 
the Vermonter of those days seems to have been imbibed by 
Lyon. He became an officer in a militia company stationed on 
the frontier under command of General Gates. 

Just before the battle of Saratoga and as Thanksgiving 
approached, the men began to depart for home, and in a little 
while the officers followed them. They returned after Thanks- 
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giving, but the result was that Lyon was court-marshaled by 
General Gates, a circumstance the connection of which with 
the personal fracas in the house of representatives will hereafter 
appear. 

He became a paymaster in Seth Warner's regiment, but got 
into a quarrel with a brother officer, left the army and returned 
to Vermont, where his enterprise was manifest in starting the 
business of paper making, type-casting, printing, publishing a 
newspaper, digging ore and the casting of iron-ware. The 
general assembly of Vermont authorized him to raise by lot- 
tery " six hundred bushels of wheat," which was the current 
money of those days, to enlarge his furnaces so as to cast " flat- 
irons, spiders, bake-pans and dish-kettles." He also made nail 
rods and many other articles. He very nearly made the dis- 
covery of utilizing wood in the making of paper. The paper 
upon which his newspaper, the " Scourge of Aristocracy and 
Repository of Important Political Truth," was printed, was 
made from the bark of the basswood tree. 

He married the daughter of Gov. Thomas Chittenden, of 
Vermont, and was elected to Congress just in time to take part 
in the legislation of the last two years of Adams' administra- 
tion. He signalized himself upon his entry in Congress by 
asking to be excused from joining in the procession which 
should attend upon the President to present the answer of the 
house to his annual message, as was the custom in those days. 
The speech which he made in support of his motion was char- 
acteristic of the man. Among other things he is reported as 
saying : 

"He had no objection to gentlemen of high blood carrying this 
address. He had no pretensions to high blood, though he thought 
he had as good blood as any of them, as he was born of a fine, 
hale, healthy woman. Before yesterday he had never heard of gentle- 
men boasting of their blood in that house. He could not say, it was 
true, that he was descended from the bastards of Oliver Cromwell, or his 
courtiers, or from the Puritans, who punished their horses for breaking 
the Sabbath, or from those who persecuted the Quakers or hanged the 
witches. He could, however, say that this was his country, because he 
had no other ; and he owned a share of it, which he had bought by 
means of honest industry ; he had fought for his country. In every day 
of trouble he had repaired to her standard and had conquered under it. 
Conquest had led his country to independence, and being independent 
he called no man's blood in question." 
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The motion which he made to be excused was carried unani- 
mously, a result to be accounted for only upon the theory that 
it was designed to indicate to him that his presence was not 
desired among the other representatives who wished to attend 
upon the President. Mr. Dana, a member from Connecticut, 
replying to Mr. Lyon's speech, sarcastically said that " it was 
true some of the most respectable men in the United States 
had waited upon the President in a similar way, yet if the 
gentleman thought it would not comport with his own dignity 
to do it, he hoped he would be excused." 

His quarrel with Connecticut representatives seems to date 
from the time of this remark by Mr. Dana. He was made a 
butt of ridicule by the Federalists in many ways, and for that 
reason was taken up and championed by the democratic mem- 
bers of the house. Federalist newspapers teemed with coarse 
allusions, and many very poor puns on his name, indicated that 
he was little better than a beast in the estimation of his aristo- 
cratic opponents. 

Cobbett in Porcupine's Gazette, June 6th, 1797, saluted his 
entrance in Congress thus : 

" The Lyon of Vermont. To-morrow morning at eleven o'clock will 
be exposed to view the Lyon of Vermont. This singular animal is said 
to have been caught in the bog of Hibernia, and when a whelp trans- 
ported to America ; curiosity induced a New Yorker to buy him, and 
moving into the country afterwards exchanged him for a yoke of young 
bulls with a Vermontese. He was petted in the neighborhood of Gov- 
ernor Chittenden and soon became so domesticated that a daughter of 
his excellency would stroke and play with him as a monkey. He differs 
considerably from the African lion, is more clamorous and less magnan- 
imous. His pelt resembles more the wolf or the tiger, and his gestures 
bear a remarkable affinity to the bear ; this may, however, be ascribed 
to his having been in the habit of associating with that species of wild 
beasts on the mountains. He is carniverous, but not very ferocious, has 
never been detected in having attacked a man, but report says he will 
beat women. He was brought to this city in a wagon and has several 
days exposed himself to the public. It has been motioned to cage him. 
Many gentlemen who have seen him do not hesitate to declare they 
think him a most extraordinary beast." 

He seems to have been possessed of a good deal of common 
sense, great boldness of speech and an utter disregard for 
forms and proprieties— a democrat of the democrats, and with 
his Irish blood, ready for a row at all times. 
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He was the first man tried for a violation of the alien and 
sedition laws, and was convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of 
one thousand dollars and be imprisoned four months. While 
suffering this imprisonment he was re-elected to Congress. He 
thus served through two congresses as a representative from 
Vermont. Subsequently he removed to Kentucky and was 
elected a representative from that State. He served four terms 
as a member from Kentucky, the democratic party being dom- 
inant in the house during that period. He seems to have been 
a prominent and honored member, and to have lost much of 
his roughness and acerbity of temper. 

He was offered the position of commissary of the Western 
Army, but declined it. In Kentucky, as in Vermont, he with- 
drew voluntarily from a seat in the house, $nd soon after was 
appointed by President Monroe factor for the Cherokee nation. 
He went to Arkansas, where he was elected a delegate to Con- 
gress from the territory, but did not live to take his seat. 

An incident in his trial for violation of the alien and sedition 
laws seems curious to those who are familiar with the dignity 
now maintained in United States courts. The libelous matter 
which was charged contained a sentence which accused Presi- 
dent Adams of "an unbounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, 
foolish adulation and selfish avarice." Lyon had no coun- 
sel and conducted his own case. One point of his defense 
was that the alleged libelous matter was true, and to sustain 
that he called upon Judge Patterson, the presiding judge, to 
testify. An account of the trial proceeds as follows : 

" Judge Patterson was then asked by the defendant whether he had 
not frequently ' dined with the President, and observed his ridiculous 
pomp and parade ? 

"Judge Patterson replied that he had sometimes, though rarely, 
dined with the President, but that he had never seen any pomp or 
parade ; he had seen on the contrary a great deal of plainness and sim- 
plicity. 

" The defendant then asked whether he (the judge) had not seen at the 
President's more pomp and servants there than at the tavern at Rut- 
land? To this no answer was given." 

The newspaper report referring to the fact that the judge 
gave no answer to the second question says : 
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" The judge, conscious that there was some difference between the 
table at Braintree and the humble fare of a country tavern, with the 
privilege of half a bed, made no reply, but smoked a cigar." 

The full account of the trial and of Lyon's imprisonment 
would be most interesting, but there is no room for it in my 
present paper. In 1840 Congress made an appropriation to 
repay the amount of the fine to Lyon's heirs. 

The other combatant in this contest was Roger Griswold, 
of Connecticut, an intense and influential Federalist, a man 
with an honorable family, and with an honorable record in 
Connecticut history. 

He was the son of Gov. Matthew Griswold, of Connecticut, 
whose wife was Ursula Wolcott, sister of Oliver Wolcott, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Probably no 
family circle in Connecticut ever contained so many distin- 
guished men as the family circle of Ursula Wolcott Griswold, 
mother of Roger Griswold, comprising as it has sixteen gov- 
ernors, including Governor and President Grover Cleveland, 
and forty-three judges, among whom was the late Chief Justice 
Waite. 

Koger Griswold's wife 'was Fanny Rogers, who was the 
thirty-fourth in descent from Egbert, the West Saxon king. 
In the matter of blood and bearing there could scarcely be 
greater difference than between the actors in the contest to be 
described. 

Roger Griswold was elected representative to Congress in 
1794, being then thirty-two years of age. He was conspicu- 
ous in the debates, ranking in New England perhaps second 
only to Fisher Ames in the defense of the measures of the 
Federalists. He was thus about thirty-six years of age at the 
time when the controversy between him and Lyon occurred. 
He held the position of representative in Congress ten years. 
In 1801 he was appointed Secretary of War by President 
Adams, but declined the honor. He was a judge of the 
superior court of Connecticut in 1807, which office he held 
two years, when he was elected by the legislature lieutenant- 
governor, holding the office two years, and then was elected 
governor of the State, which office he held at the time of his 
death, October 25th, 1812. 
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As governor he declined to obey the requisition of Major 
General Dearborn, authorized by the Secretary of War, for 
placing the Connecticut militia under the orders of the United 
States officers, upon the ground that the constitution did not 
warrant the requisition. His action in this respect was advised 
by the council which then constituted the upper branch of the 
State legislature. The leading men of New England of that 
period were credited with the possible intention of withdraw- 
ing the New England states from the Union, and it is alleged 
that in case of such an event the name of Roger Griswold had 
been canvassed as that of a proper person to assume the presi- 
dency of the states which should secede. 1 must be permitted, 
however, to say that my reading of history leads me to con- 
clude that there never was any real intention on the part of 
New England to secede; that the "secession talk" of that 
period was a matter of theory only, and that even the men 
who participated in the Hartford convention never intended to 
carry their theory into practice. 

Such then were the combatants in the first quarrel in con- 
gress characterized by actual violence, which I will now briefly 
describe. * 

On the 30th day of January, 1798, the house of representa- 
tives had ballotted for managers of the impeachment of Wil- 
liam Blount, and the tellers were engaged in counting the bal- 
lots. The Federalist Speaker, Jonathan Dayton of New 
Jersey, had left his chair, as was usual on occasions, and was 
sitting in a member's seat near the bar of the house, with sev- 
eral members near him, among whom was Griswold. Lyon 
was standing outside of the bar and was talking with the 
speaker. Dana, also a Connecticut member, and Lyon became 
engaged in a conversation, which was disputatious and some- 
what warm. The Speaker said to them pleasantly, " Gentle- 
men, keep yourselves cool ; if you proceed much further you 
will want seconds." Upon this Lyon turned to the speaker and 
said that he thought Mr. Dana ought to be sent as an ambas- 
sador to Cayenne. And thereupon the Speaker, with the idea, 
as he said in his testimony, of giving a pleasant turn to the 
conversation, said that perhaps he, Lyon, would like a mission 
to Kamschatka among the furred tribes. Evidently this was 
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in the nature of a pun on Lyon's name. Lyon was somewhat 
heated, and began reflections upon the conduct of the Connec- 
ticut members, said that they were acting in opposition to the 
wishes of nine-tenths of their people ; that they were acting 
in their own interest ; that they were seeking offices for them- 
selves ; that if they could not obtain the most lucrative, they 
would not refuse those which were less so ; that he had 
a good right to know the people of Connecticut, for 
he had to fight with them when they came as they did into his 
district. Upon this Griswold took part in the conversation, 
and asked him whether he had " fought them with his wooden 
sword," referring to the story that when court-marshaled he 
had been compelled as a punishment to wear a wooden sword. 
Lyon took no notice of this question, apparently did not hear 
it and went on to say that when Connecticut people came into 
his district they came with strong prejudices against him and 
his politics, but that if he should go into Connecticut and talk 
with the people, he could open their eyes and effect a total 
change there. Upon which Griswold, going outside of the bar, 
laid his hand on Lyon's arm and said to him, " if you were to 
enter into Connecticut for the purpose you mention, you could 
not affect the opinion of the meanest hostler." Lyon said that 
he knew better ; that if he were to go down there and establish 
a newspaper for six, nine or twelve months, he could effect a 
revolution there so that the present members would not be 
re-elected. 

The conversation went on in this vein until Lyon said he 
believed seriously he would go there and set up a newspaper 
and fight the Connecticut representatives on their own ground. 
To which Griswold replied, referring again to the sentence of 
the court martial, "If yon go into Connecticut you would 
better wear your wooden sword." Whereupon Lyon spat in 
his face. Griswold at first appeared as if he were about to 
strike Lyon, but refraining, wiped his face and walked away. 

The matter was immediately taken up by the house, a 
resolution introduced for Lyon's expulsion, and a committee 
of inquiry was raised and testimony taken, including the 
depositions of the Speaker, the other Connecticut members 
who were present, Samuel W. Dana, Joshua Coit and Chauncey 
Goodrich, and several other members of the house. 
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This testimony was taken before the committee of the 
whole house in open session, each witness giving his testimony 
orally, which was reduced to writing by the clerk. After the 
testimony was in, the matter was discussed in the house for 
several days. Lyon speaking in his own defense, used an expres- 
sion in the course of his remarks which was immediately 
pounced upon as being indecent, and which still further 
protracted the heated discussion. Finally an amendment was 
proposed to be added to the resolution of expulsion joining 
with tlft offense of his attack, " a gross indecency of language 
in his def etm before this house." 

In the coursW>f his speech Lyon asserted that he had in 
Vermont chastised ^n^tof^vlfeipman, who had come to the 
house and testified before the committee of the whole, for an 
insult offered him in that state. Chijfoan addressed a letter 
to the chairman of the committee, denjipg that Lyon had 
chastised him for an affront which he had p& v upon him and 
stated at length a fracas which had occurredS? e * ween them, 
because Chipman had on an occasion called him SP " ignorant 
Irish puppy." I quote from Senator Chipman's veiftfon of the 
affair as it appears in the proceedings of the house : 

"Mr. Lyon rose in a violent passion, grasped at my hair tfc&t was 
turned back with a comb, which he broke in the grasp. I was av* na, t 
moment mending a pen ; I instantly rose, intending to avenge the iri? u ^ 
with the knife in my hand ; but Mr. Bradley had seized Mr. Lyon frlP 1 
behind, round the arms, and drew him back a little ; upon which, Mfc 
Lyon, bearing himself in Mr. Bradley's arms, threw his feet upon the table 
to kick across. The awkward appearance of Mr. Lyon at this moment, 
and the grimaces of his countenance, provoked me to laugh. I dropped 
the penknife, seized Mr. Lyon's feet, and in this manner, with the help of 
Mr. Bradley, who still kept his hold, carried him across the room and 
laid him on his back in a corner. Mr. Bradley and I returned to our 
seats, laughing very merrily at the scene. In the meantime Mr. Lyon 
rose from his corner, stood a short time in apparent agitation, and 
without uttering a word. At length he turned upon his heel with these 
expressions : 'Damn it, I will not be mad,' forced a laugh and left the 
room." 

The debate upon the resolution for Lyon's expulsion grew 
so warm that one member declared that if the member from 
Vermont were not expelled, he supposed that the present 
session would break up without doing any business, that it 
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would divide the states against each other, and finally end in 
civil war. 

Williams of North Carolina moved to strike out the words, 
" be for this disorderly behaviour expelled," and insert in their 
place "is highly censurable, and that he be reprimanded by 
the Speaker in the presence of this house." The Speaker then 
took part in the discussion and said : 

* ' What could the speaker say to him ? He could only say, you have done 
an act which would disgrace a blackguard ; come and take your seat in the 
house. You have insulted us with words which show your defiance of 
us, but come and sit with us, and be our brother legislator. Were these 
proper words to be addressed to the member? The speaker would sooner 
address him in words of thunder which should drive him from his 
presence. Should the amendment pass the house, he would be ashamed 
to have a seat in it." 

Thereupon Mr. Williams, referring to the u passionate expres- 
sions of the gentlemen from New Jersey," said : 

" Was this the language of a judge? He would not only pass the law 
upon the offender, but he would do it with thunder and vengeance. In 
his opinion, nothing could tend more to disgrace the councils of America 
than such heated language as this. It was sufficient to induce the people 
to say ' We have too much liberty, too much freedom of speech ; our 
government is bad,' and to be ready to lay hold of any other that is 
offered to them. A sentiment of this kind tended more to destroy the 
government than anything he had heard. Gentlemen talked of heat in 
debate, but where did it come from ? Not from the gentlemen in opinion 
with him, must be evident to every one. Whatever opinion might be 
held of this amendment, he thought it proper and therefore made it ; nor 
did he think it liberal in any man to treat it as it had been treated. Was 
it right to be told by a member because he had moved an amendment 
like the present, that he should be ashamed to sit with him? Was that 
what the public expected to hear in its legislative councils ? He believed 
not. He thought it would do him no good who uttered the sentiment." 

The Speaker retorted by saying that 

" The gentleman from North Carolina had misstated what he had said 
in several instances ; but he did not think it worth while to set him 
right — it would be a waste of time and words. There waB one thing he 
would notice, he called him a judge. Was he not in committee of the 
whole on this subject? Was he more a judge than that gentleman? 
(Mr. Williams offered to explain.) Mr. D. said that the gentleman had 
already four times explained himself. If he had anything more to say 
to that gentleman, it would be a little more pointed. He should say 
what he pleased, and if he chose he might call upon him in the house or 
out of the house, (privileges aside.) (A loud cry for order was heard.) 
Mr. D. said he knew when he was in order." 
20 
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There were seven representatives from Connecticut then in 
Congress, viz : John Allen, Joshua Coit, Samuel W. Dana, 
James Davenport, Chauncey Goodrich, Roger Griswold and 
Nathaniel Smith. Messrs. Dana, Coit and Goodrich took 
part in the debate, Mr. Dana saying among things that 

"He did not mean to cast the blame upon gentlemen who differed 
from him in opinions nor would he envy any gentlemen the pleasure 
they would have in the company of the gentleman from Vermont : if 
they chose to associate with such a kennel of filth, let them do so ; let 
them press him to their hearts and salute him as their brother, they 
may do it without envy ; let them be designated as the companions 
of Mr. Lyon by being pointed at by ' There goes the members of congress 
who voted to have Matthew Lyon as a companion.' If they felt them- 
selves invulnerable to such a reproach, he acknowledged he had not 
attained to that degree of insensibility. He himself would put him 
away as citizens removed impurities and filth from their docks and 
wharves." 

The amendment for reprimand was negatived. The question 
on the resolution was carried 51 to 43. The committee of the 
whole reported to the house. The house adopted the amend- 
ment relating to the offensive words used by Lyon in hi& 
defense by a vote of 49 to 46. A vote was then taken in the 
house to substitute a reprimand for expulsion, but the amend- 
ment was beaten by 52 to 44, and the resolution for expulsion 
was passed by the same vote, 52 to 44, but as a two-thirds 
majority was necessary for expulsion, it was declared not to 
be carried. 

It will be observed that the vote for expulsion was precisely 
the strength of the Federalists in the house, while the vote 
against expulsion measured the strength of the anti-Federalists, 
or democrats. The discussion lasted from the 30th of January 
to the 12th of February, and occupied practically the whole 
attention of the house during that time. The debate and 
evidence are quite fully reported in the Annals of Debates in 
Congress. 

The vote on the resolution was taken upon the 12th of 
February, 1798. On the 15th of February another encounter 
occurred between the parties, which I give in the language of 
the condensed statement which appears in the annals as a note 
to the regular proceedings of the house under that date 
as follows : 
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"Fracas in the House." 
" About a quarter past eleven o'clock, after prayers, whilst the speaker 
was in his chair, and many members in their places, but before the 
house had been called to order, and before the journal had been read, 
Mr. Griswold entered the house and observing Mr. Lyon in his place, 
who was writing, he went up to him with a pretty strong walking-stick 
in his hand, with which he immediately began to beat him with great 
violence. Mr. G.'s approach was observed by Mr. Lyon, but before he 
could get from behind his desk he had received some severe blows. As 
soon as he got on the floor of the house he endeavored to lay hold of Mr. 
G. (having no stick or weapon in his hand), but he was prevented from 
doing so by Mr. G.'s falling back, and the continual blows with which 
he was assailed. At length getting behind the speaker's chair, Mr. L. 
snatched up the tongs from the fire ; the combatants then closed and 
came down together upon the floor, Mr. G. being uppermost. The mem- 
bers of the house who till now seemed to look on with amazement at the 
scene, without an attempt to put an end to it, got round the parties and 
-separated 'them, but not before Mr. L. had aimed at Mr. G.'s head with 
the tongs, but which he parried off. The speaker was now called upon 
to desire the members to take their seats, and form the house. "Whilst 
this was doing, the two enraged members met again without the bar, 
and but for the doorkeeper and some gentlemen present would have 
renewed the combat. Order having been obtained (at least as much as it 
was possible to obtain from the agitated state of the house), the clerk 
proceeded to read the journal, and the business of the day was entered 
upon. It continued till one o'clock, when from the perturbation which 
was naturally occasioned by such a scene, and it being evident that busi- 
ness was very little attended to by a great part of the house, a motion 
for an adjournment was made and carried. It will be seen that no 
notice was taken of this proceeding in the course of the sitting." 

On the next day a resolution was introduced for the expul- 
sion of both Lyon and Griswold " for violent and disorderly 
behavior committed in the house." This resolution was dis- 
cussed during the day in the same heated fashion that charac- 
terized the former discussion, and was referred to the com- 
mittee on privileges by a vote of 46 to 36. It was ordered 
by the house that the witnesses should put their testimony in 
writing. Next day Mr. Otis of Massachusetts proposed another 
resolution to the effect that Griswold and Lyon should be 
required to pledge their word to the house that they would not 
commit violence upon each other during the sessions of the 
house, and that if either one refused, he should be committed 
to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms till he complied with the 
obligation. This resolution was carried by a large majority, 
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there being 73 votes in favor of it. Lyon not being in the 
house, the sergeant-at-arms was sent for him, and when he ap- 
peared, the Speaker read the resolution, and asked both Lyon 
and Griswold if they agreed to it, and each answered sepa- 
rately, il 1 do agree." 

This disposed of the matter so far as any action of Congress 
was concerned. 

The testimony as to the last contest was somewhat conflicting, 
favoring one party or the other as the witnesses testifying be- 
longed to the Federalist or the Democratic-Republican party. 
The latter witnesses insisted upon a statement of facts which 
would indicate very strongly that the Speaker knew in advance 
that the affair was likely to take place, and delayed the calling 
of the house to order until it appeared that Lyon was not only 
holding his own, but was likely to get the better of Griswold, 
when he called the house to order and thus ended the affair. 
Mr. Havens, a member, testified that when the parties were on 
the floor " he seized hold of Mr. Griswold's left leg to pull hiiii 
away from Mr. Lyon, and another member whom he afterward 
saw to be his colleague, Mr. Elmerdorf, seized Mr. Griswold's 
right leg with the same view." 

Elmerdorf referring to the time when Griswold was attack- 
ing Lyon with his cane, said : 

" Soon after they both fell, having hold of each other, Mr. Griswold 
partly upon Mr. Lyon. At this time I got to the place where they were 
engaged, and called out to part them. I heard the same cry from behind 
the chair, and I also heard the opposite cry from others, not to part 
them. Mr. Havens and myself each took hold of Mr. Griswold's legs, 
and I think together drew him off from Mr. Lyon. At the same time, I 
think,. I saw others having hold of Mr. Lyon. When the speaker ob- 
served Mr. Havens and myself taking hold of Mr. Griswold, he with ap- 
parent warmth called out, as nearly as I can recollect : * What, take hold 
of a man by the legs ; that is no way to take hold of him.' Notwith- 
standing, I persevered, and I think Mr. Havens assisted me in drawing 
Mr. Griswold apart from Mr. Lyon. Mr. Lyon went direct from that 
place to his seat, where he got a small cane, and went from thence south 
to the bar, where I saw him and Mr. Griswold soon after meeting and 
Mr. Lyon making up to him ; Mr. Griswold retiring from Mr. Lyon, and 
Mr. Lyon making a blow at him, which Mr. Griswold, I think, received 
on his arm and shoulder. The loud cry of order from all parts of the 
house and from the chair, here put an end to the affray— and the house 
proceeded to business." 
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None of the Federalist witnesses heard the remark of the 
Speaker, but were careful to bring out all the circumstances 
which were calculated to mitigate the conduct of Griswold. 
The affair created great excitement throughout the country, 
and was the subject of newspaper articles, pamphlets, poems 
and caricatures, conceived in the spirit of the times, and calcu- 
lated to suit the taste of the different political factions. 

Two mock-heroic or epic poems are preserved in the Peter 
Force collection of pamphlets ; one from the Federalist stand- 
point entitled : 

" The House of Wisdom in a Bustle. A poem descriptive 
of the noted battle lately fought in C-ng — s, by Geoffry 
Touchstone. New- York, Printed for the Purchasers. 1798. 
(Price 25 cents.)" 

The other was called: "The Spunkiad, or Heroism Im- 
proved. A Congressional Display of Spit and Cudgel. A 
poem in four cantos. By an American Youth. Newburgh. 
Printed and sold by D. Denniston. M.DCC.XCVIII." 

The former refers to Lyon as u V-rm — t's old Coger," the 
latter described him as 

" Some tall oak, the hero of the wood, 
Which scorns to bend before the raging flood, 
His dauntless soul despised the tyrant's nod, 
And crouched beneath no vile despotic rod." 

The spitting in Griswold's face is thus described : 

" The foaming torrent burst the stormy place, 
And shed its moist contents on Griswold's face." 

The author of " The House of Wisdom in a Bustle," after 
describing the manner of taking Griswold off from his adver- 
sary lest he should kill the ' fc old Lyon, " thus discourses : 

" Then we'll lose a large sum, for I'm certainly told, 
Mister P — 1 wish'd to know if he was to be sold, 
If you'll sell him this beast 'twould enrich his museum ; 
Both he and his household would all sing Te Deum. 
And if in your wisdom this favour was granted, 
The C-ng— s shou'd see him whenever they wanted ; 
Their wives and their children and dear little cousins, 
Might come in for nothing and view him by dozens. 
He'd show them his cage to prevent any puzzle, 
And for fear of his spitting, he'd clap on a muzzle." 
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Griswold in a letter to his wife written February 28th, 1798, 
gives his reasons for beating Lyon in his seat as follows : 

" After the decision of the house which retained the wretch in his 
seat, I found but two courses which in my opinion I could possibly take 
— either to address a letter to the house, and in severe language crimi- 
nate the conduct of the minority in the house and resign my seat, or to 
pursue the course I have taken — chastise the rascal in his seat, and by 
that act chastise both him and the party, and in defiance of them all let 
them know that I knew how to avenge my own wrongs, and that I was 
not tQ be driven from my seat by any villiany of theirs. To the first of 
the measures there were very great objections— I did not feel willing to 
return into Connecticut, after the insult I had received in so public a man- 
ner, without taking satisfaction In addition to which circumstance 

the idea of being driven from the house by a minority when a majority 
were giving me every support in their power, and were prepared to vindi- 
cate every step I should take, seemed to carry along with it a certain mean- 
ness of spirit and want of resolution which was wholly inadmissible ; 
the other course, although attended with difficulties, was in my opinion 
much to be preferred ; it looked like going forward, conscious of the 
injury which I had received and at the same time with a determination 
to punish it, in defiance of faction, and a resolution to sustain my situ- 
ation without fearing the effects of villains to discourage me. The events 
have completely justified the measure, and although my enemies may 
condemn the harshness of the remedy, yet my friends will approve of it ; 
the newspaper squibs which have and will appear on the occasion are of 
no consequence— they may tell lies as usual, but they cannot take off the 
beating." 

And on March 19th, 1798, he writes his father, Governor 
Griswold, evidently in reply to a letter in which his father had 
cautioned him against any further violence, as follows : 

"I have no idea of committing any further violence myself; the 
violence which I committed by chastising the Vermonter had become 
absolutely necessary. I was reduced to the necessity either of leaving 
Congress with disgrace to myself, and, in addition thereto, to leave a 
stigma on the state which wou'd be constantly thrown at our representa- 
tives, or to wipe off the stigma by inflicting a public chastisement. I 
chose the latter, as I believe every man who possessed any spirit wou'd 
have done ; and, although I regret the occasion, yet I believe I shall 
never lament the measure." 

Edmund Quincy in his life of his father, Josiah Quincy, who 
was a colleague of Griswold, thus speaks of the affair : 

"In 1797 he (Lyon) went to Congress, where he inaugurated in 
January, 1798, the series of acts of personal insult and violence which 
have disgraced congress from time to time, by spitting in the face of 
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Mr. Griswold of Connecticut on some occasion of offense he took at him. 
The house refusing to expel him by a strict party vote, Mr. Griswold 
took justice into his own hands, and caned him in his seat a few days 
afterwards, for which singular process he too went scot-free, also by a 
party vote, neither the administration nor the opposition commanding 
the two-thirds requisite for the expulsion of a member." 

Griswold's excuse for an attack which so nearly resembled 
the attack of Brooks upon Sumner, but fortunately resulted in 
less serious consequences, was, as will be seen, that the house 
having refused by a strict party vote to expel Lyon for spitting 
in his face, there was nothing left for him to do but to take 
the case in his own hands, and administer the cane in order to 
preserve his own honor, and to prevent a stigma and disgrace 
from attaching to the state and to himself. 

Two caricatures of the affray became quite famous — one 
representing the first occurrence, pictured the Vermonter as a 
lion with the countenance of a man, wearing a wooden sword, 
and spitting in Griswold's face, who exclaims, " What a 
beastly action." This caricature it is now impossible to obtain, 
and we know it only by description. 

The other caricature representing the second assault is still 
in existence, and is so curious that I have had it reproduced. 

There is little in the history of this incident of which either 
Connecticut or Vermont can be proud, and yet it may be said 
of both of the actors that they were men who though widely 
differing in birth, temperament and education, were types 
of the political parties of the day. Aside from the fierce 
animosities engendered in those times, they were each kind, 
affable, and indeed lovable men. Connecticut honors the 
memory of Griswold, and Vermont honors the memory of 
Lyon. Reference to the unfortunate contest is valuable only 
as recalling to our attention the history of the period and 
serving to remind us that much as we may deprecate some of 
the features of present political strife and what we are wont 
to term the license of the partisan press, there has been a vast 
improvement in this respect since the administration of 
President John Adams. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY 

IN NEW HAVEN. 
By Franklin Bowditch Dexter, M.A. 

[Read November 25, 1895.] 



Governor Theophilus Eaton, the most eminent layman 
and the wealthiest proprietor in the original New Haven 
Colony, died here in Jannary, 1658. His last will and testa- 
ment was dated seventeen months earlier, in August, 1656, and 
contains the following somewhat obscure passage : — 

" And whereas I received of Mr. John Evance, sometime of New 
Haven, now settled in London, by order of Mr. Nathaneel Riley of 
London, the sum of one hundred pounds for a legacy intended for the 
good of some part of New England, though not so expressed, I hereby 
declare, that I have already delivered to our reverend pastor, Mr. John 
Davenport, certain books lately belonging to my brother, Mr. Samuel 
Eaton, intended for the use of a college, and apprised, as I take it, to 
about, or near twenty pounds, as by my brother's account may appear, 
as a part of the said hundred pounds ; and further, I have disbursed in 
rigging, iron- work, blocks, and other charges, several years since, 
toward the ship Fellowship, I conceive, the whole remainder of the said 
£100, all which, I take it, is in the hands of Mr. Stephen Goodyear, as 
by an account he hath under my hand ; or if it should fall anything 
short, my will and mind is, that it be duly made up out of my estate, 
and be improved for the good of New Haven, by the advice of the 
magistrates and Welders there." 

" Mr. John Evance, sometime of New Haven, now settled 
in London," of whom Governor Eaton says that he received 
by order of Mr. Nathaniel Riley one hundred pounds, was 
among the wealthier of the New Haven planters during his 
stay here, from 1639 to 1652. He was of Welsh origin, as his 
name indicates, but of London birth, the son of Hugh Evance, 
of London, cloth worker ; and had formerly been a parishioner 
of John Davenport, at St. Stephen's, Coleman street, where 
the record of his first marriage, to Anne Young, on May 2, 
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1624, may still be seen. On leaving New Haven he returned 
to London, and there died about three years after Governor 
Eaton. 

It is not clear from the Governor's language whether the 
one hundred pounds which he had received of Mr. Evance 
was Evance's own gift: indeed the use of the term "legacy" 
seems to imply distinctly that Evance was only the agent of 
some deceased benefactor ; but in the absence of any knowl- 
edge respecting the " Mr. Nathaneel Riley of London," by 
order of whom the money was received, and who may fairly 
be thought to be the missing benefactor, further inquiry seems 
baffled. Of Mr. Evance's will (dated December, 1660, and 
proved May, 1661) a full abstract is in print,* showing that 
he made no public bequests. 

Of Samuel Eaton, however, some twenty pounds of whose 
property, in books, was turned over by his brother's will, as a 
part of this legacy, we have better knowledge, and the oppor- 
tunity is a fitting one to recall briefly the outline of an inter- 
esting figure, which has perhaps had less than justice done it, 
in comparison with the more prominent personalities of his 
older associates. 

The Governor and he were respectively the eldest and third 
sons in the large family of the Rev. Richard Eaton, — Theoph- 
ilus having apparently been born just before the father 
removed from Stony Stratford, in Buckinghamshire, to Trinity 
Parish, in Coventry, where his son Samuel's baptism is 
recorded on January 21, 1602, five years after the same hand 
had entered on a preceding page the baptism of John Daven- 
port.f 

Theophilus Eaton passed directly from the Coventry gram- 
mar school into mercantile life ; but Samuel was duly matric- 
ulated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he was 
graduated Bachelor of Arts in 1624, at the age of twenty-two. 

He took orders in the Church, and was at first a curate 
in the parish of West Kirkby, on the northwest coast of 
Cheshire; but although that diocese was administered by a 
tolerant bishop, Laud made his overruling hand felt even 

* Essex Institute Hist. Collections, xvii, 29-30. 
t Cf. N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Register, xxxviii, 30. 
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there, and Eaton was in consequence visited with suspension 
for nonconformity in 1631. 

After a sojourn in Holland he joined the New Haven 
emigration, and not unnaturally was called, when in his 37th 
year, to assist Davenport in ministering to the Church in this 
place, being assigned a homestead lot next his brother's, on 
the north side of Elm street, at the corner of State. 

The story is familiar, how differences soon developed 
between the two ministerial colleagues respecting the restric- 
tion of the franchise and of office-holding to church members, 
— of which a permanent memorial remains in one of Daven- 
port's best known compositions, his Discourse about Civil 
Government in a new Plantation whose design is Religion^ 
which is understood to present his side of the argument in a 
discussion of this question with Samuel Eaton, who advocated 
a larger freedom. Of course, as we know, Davenport, with 
the hearty concurrence of the elder Eaton, carried the day, 
and the younger Eaton bowed to the will of the majority. 
But as Cotton Mather informs us,* "his brother advised him 
to a removal." 

This was in 1639, and the next year he went back to 
England, sailing from Boston, where an honorable settlement 
in the First Church was offered him and refused, his mind 
being bent on a plan of collecting a new company of planters 
for Totoket, which is now Branford, this site having been 
granted him by vote of the Colony Court on August 5, 1640. 
That he should have made such a plan shows that he had 
accepted in good faith the recent decision about the franchise, 
as it was out of the question that any new plantation in con- 
nection with New Haven would be allowed to introduce a 
different mode of government. 

He found, however, such a change in the situation at home, 
after three years' absence, that emigration was no longer 
necessary or even desirable ; and the result was, in brief, that 
he remained in East Cheshire, to become the chief founder 
and pillar of Congregationalism in that county. He was 
settled, before 1645, over a church in Dukinfield, near Man- 

* Magnalia, ed. 1820, i, 584. 
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Chester, and continued in that immediate neighborhood, until 
his death, on January 9, 1665, at the age of 63.* 

He left a widow, Alice, who survived till 1681, but no 
children. 

His will, made the month before his death, and recently for 
the first time printed,f distributes his property widely, and 
thus adds somewhat to our scanty knowledge of the various 
branches of the family. It enables us, especially, to correct 
the previously received conjecture that Ann or Hannah, 
widow of the Rev. Francis Higginson, of Salem, who died at 
New Haven in 1640, was to be identified with the sister of 
the Eatons bearing that baptismal name, as mention is dis- 
tinctly made in the will of " my sister Hannah Parke," wife 
of Robert Park. 

Samuel Eaton was not only a famous organizer of Congre- 
gational churches, but a somewhat voluminous writer, being 
concerned as sole or joint author in at least eight different 
works, published from 1645 to 1654. These have mostly lost 
their interest for later generations, being chiefly polemical — 
aimed against Presbyterians, Socinians, and Quakers. Mather 
characterizes him as mC a very holy man, and a person of great 
learning and judgment, and a most incomparable preacher"; 
and it is not at all surprising that such a scholar and teacher 
should have brought with him in removing into this wilder- 
ness a good theological library, nor is it strange that in return- 
ing to England, as he supposed for a temporary purpose, he 
should have left behind him these bulky volumes, nor again 
that on determining to stay there he should never have 
reclaimed this part of his possessions. 

From what we know otherwise it is probable that the books 
left with his brother were such as were already duplicated 
in his fellow-minister Davenport's library, so that Davenport 
did not need them ; it is an interesting coincidence that the 
Yale Library has copies of several in this list, bearing John 
Davenport's autograph ; but as we know that the Eaton books 
were in the possession of the town of New Haven, after the 

* Dictionary of National Biography, xvi, 838-40 ; Bacon, Hist. Dis- 
courses, 59-62. 
t Earwaker, Hist, of E. Cheshire, ii, 33-34. 
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date of Davenport's death, it is reasonably certain that the 
College copies cannot be the same as those disposed of in 
Governor Eaton's will. 

But I pause here to bring out another obscure element in 
the gtory. The language of the Governor's will is, u certain 
books lately belonging to my brother Mr. Samuel Eaton, 
intended for the use of a College" and there is not any 
declaration that they were meant for the use of the town in 
general. 

Now in 1656, when this bequest was made, Davenport was 
earnestly advocating a scheme for higher education in New 
Haven, which included a College, for the foundation of which 
a grant had been secured from the town some eight years 
before. It was therefore altogether natural that the Governor 
should at that date incorporate in his will a phrase which 
looked towards such an institution; but not long after the 
prospect materially changed. Davenport deserted the Colony 
in 1668, mainly from chagrin at its absorption into Connec- 
ticut, and the College plan was thereafter quite in abeyance, 
if not thought to be extinct. So that the books which had 
once been " intended " by one or both of the Eatons " for the 
use of a college," reverted not unnaturally to the custody of 
the town, and are described in the later references to them as 
" the Townes Books." 

It is time, however, to inquire what the books were which 
thus came to constitute what I have ventured to describe as 
our earliest public library. 

For the list we are indebted to some unknown official 
chronicler — perhaps the secretary, James Bishop (at least, 
the writing strongly resembles his) — who has inserted among 
the records of the meetings of the " Townes men," i. e., 
selectmen, for the year 1670, what he has styled "A Cata- 
logue of the Townes Bookes left by Mr. Eaton with Mr. 
Davenport for the towne of New Haven as it was taken at 
Mr. Davenports the 28th of the 5th month \i. e., July] 1658," 
which was two months after the probate of Governor Eaton's 
will. The transcriber has done his part with commendable 
accuracy and clearness, as may be judged by the fact that so 
far as the ink is legible not more than three or four items in 
the list fail of satisfactory identification. 
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The fact of such an entry in the records was recalled to the 
notice of the present generation by a member of this Society, 
Captain Charles H. Townshend, some two or three years ago ; 
at which time Captain Townshend printed in one of our daily 
papers an imperfect transcript of the entire entry. 

The heading above quoted is followed by a list of about 96 
titles, representing a little over a hundred volumes (perhaps 
two-thirds of them in Latin), mainly theological, and solid and 
bulky at that. The author most numerously represented is 
John Calvin, with eleven Latin folios, including his Institutes 
of Religion and a nearly complete set of his Commentaries on 
Scripture ; and next to him comes David Pareus, sometime 
an eminent German divine of the Reformed Church, with 
eight volumes, likewise mainly of Commentaries. 

Naturally, with these helps, the collection is found to be 
strongest on the exegetical side — more than a quarter of the 
whole number of titles being of this description. 

But other departments of theological learning are also 
richly represented, especially dogmatics, practical theology, 
including sermons, and various branches of polemics — notably 
defences of Independent as opposed to Episcopal church gov- 
ernment ; and as might be expected the more noted expound- 
ers of the Congregational polity, such as John Robinson and 
Henry Ainsworth, are prominently included. 

Plutarch and Vergil in Latin and Ovid in English are 
the more important classical authors represented ; while Sir 
Thomas More's Utopia and Erasmus's Proverbs stand for 
modern Latin literature ; and English literature, properly so 
called, is a blank, except for the Ovid just referred to, which 
is George Sandys's poetical version of the Metamorphoses. 

In general history the only author is Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
for ecclesiastical history, there is nothing but Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs ; and for geography, Heylyn's Cosmography. 

In mental philosophy there are two or three inferior Latin 
manuals, and in science the collection is even more markedly 
deficient ; in fact the only books which can under any canon 
be credited to that side appear to be Keckermann's System 
of Mathematics and two medical treatises of little note — 
Barrough's Method of Physic, and an Anatomy of which the 
author cannot be identified. , 
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I might rehearse the catalogue in brief, but it is better to 
ask leave to append it in detail to my paper, if that should 
ever be put into print. 

It is almost needless to add that this ancient public library 
has totally disappeared and left no trace of its existence 
beyond the barren catalogue, which at the latest does not 
continue the history of the collection more than a dozen years 
after its probable transfer from Mr. Davenport's hands to the 
town's keeping. There remains a boundless field of con- 
jecture as to the manner in which since 1670 these scores of 
ponderous folios and quartos have been scattered to the winds. 
A modern Connecticut writer has made " The Lost Library " 
a subject for a novel ; but here at our very door is a like 
mystery which challenges elucidation, and I for one cannot 
solve it. 

It would be interesting to compare this collection of books 
with any similar collections brought to this region in the same 
generation ; but material for such a comparison is scanty. In 
the case of John Davenport's library we have nothing but the 
single item of books in the inventory of his estate, which 
stands at £233 17s. ; at Hartford in Thomas Hooker's case is 
a similar item of books valued at £300, and in Samuel Stone's 
case the corresponding item of £127. John Cotton of Boston 
left books valued by himself at £150 "though having cost 
much more"; and John Norton £300 worth, — 729 vols, in all, 
of which nearly one-fourth were folios ; while John Wilson, 
whom Davenport succeeded in Boston, left less than £20 
worth. 

The most obvious parallel, however, is with the remarkable 
library of about 400 volumes, gathered by Elder William 
Brewster, of Plymouth, and inventoried in full detail after 
his death in 1644, when it was valued at the surprisingly 
low figure of less than £43. That marvelous collection, 
which raises one's respect for the intellectual standing of the 
Plymouth Colony greatly beyond all other testimony yet 
adduced, is of far wider and more varied interest than this, 
and deserves, as it has already had,* special study. About 
five-sixth of the books are in the English language, as con- 

* H. M. Dexter in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Oct., 1889. 
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trasted with two-sixths here, and the range of subjects repre- 
sented is much more extended than in the New Haven library. 
Indeed the former is vastly more appropriate for use as a 
town-library than ours can ever have been ; if it had none of 
the fiction which our age demands, it might boast of more 
than a dozen volumes of poetry and two dozen of history, 
with a much larger number of curious miscellaneous lore. 
But to speak candidly I cannot conceive that the " Townes 
Library" here could be of any practical use, except to a 
professed theologian who was also a skilled Latinist, like its 
original owner. Outside the scanty tale of books in the ver- 
nacular included among those I have mentioned (Foxe's Book 
of Martyrs, Raleigh's History of the World, Heylyn's Cosmo- 
graphy. George Sandys's poetical translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, an unnamed book on military discipline, and a 
Method of Physic), the only other refuge for the ordinary 
English reader was those solid tomes of theology which his 
descendant of this century would never dream of opening. 
Elder Brewster's library, on the other hand, though still far 
removed from what the moderns would expect, was not ill 
adapted for the mental food of a specially intelligent English- 
speaking community of that date. But that library was dis- 
persed on Elder Brewster's death, intestate, among his heirs, 
and like ours here has vanished inexplicably from sight.* 

I revert for a moment, before I close, to the paragraph 
from Governor Eaton's will which formed my text, to com- 
plete the account which he gives of the balance of the 
hundred-pound legacy for which he had assumed the respon- 
sibility. He says, in substance, that he had probably spent 
£80 in fittings for the ship "Fellowship" ; and the published 
Colony Records show that a ship of this name was built and 
equipped for intercolonial and foreign trade by a syndicate of 
New Haven merchants in 1646 and 7. 

The vessel is identified by the same Records as in use at 
least as late as 1649, and so is not to be confused with the 

* Mr. Henry T. Blake, in his entertaining Chronicles of New Haven 
Green, published since this paper was written, informs us (p. 200) that 
in 1689 the town sold to the Rev. James Pierpont, for £12 18s., the 
books then in hand ; very probably in this way some of the identical 
volumes may have passed to the Library of Yale College. 
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famous " phantom ship," which was built near the same time 
and furnished the fabric for our earliest and most fascinating 
New Haven ghost story. 

About the disappearance of the " Fellowship " there is no 
weird halo of mystery like this ; it is simply that those genera- 
tions had no adequate chronicles of ships, of libraries, or of 

the dailv lives of silent heroism which men and women lived 

t/ 

in these squares and streets, unremembered and unsung. 



APPENDIX. 

[To the following list are added identifications, as far as 
possible, of the various items, and when the rarer volumes are 
in the Library of Yale University that fact is stated.] 

A Catalogue of the Towoes Bookes Left [by] M r . Eaton, w th . M r . 
Davenport for the towne of New Haven as it was taken at M r . Davenp t§ 
ye 28 th 5 th mo. 1658. 

Calvini I# BooKES IN F0LI ° 

1. Institutiones. [Jean Calvin : Institutio Christians Religionis. In 
many editions.] 

2. Comentarium in Genesin, cum harmonia in reliquos 4 libros Mosis. 
[J. Calvin : In V. libros Mosis commentarii. Genesis seorsim ; reliqui 
in formam harmonise digesti . . . Genevae, 1595. In Yale Library.] 

3. In Job. [J. Calvin : In librum Iobi conciones . . . Genevae, 1593, 
In Yale Library.] 

4. In psalmos. [J. Calvin : Coramentarivs in librvm Psalmorvm. 
Genevae, 1578. In Yale Library.] 

5. In Isaiam. [J. Calvin : Commentarii in Isaiam prophetam. 4th 
edition, Geneva, 1583. In Yale Library.] 

6. In Jeremiam & Lamentationes. [J. Calvin : Praelectiones in 
librvm prophetiarvm Jeremiae, et Lamentationes. Editio tertia. Gene- 
vae, 1589. In Yale Library.] 

7. In Ezekielem & Danielem. [J. Calvin : Praelectiones in Ezech- 
ielis Prophetae XX capita priora . . . Genevae, 1583 ; and, bound with it, 
Praelectiones in librum prophetiarum Danielis. Genevae, 1591. In Yale 
Library.] 

8. In minores prophetas. [J. Calvin : Praelectiones in XII. Prophetas 
(qvos vocant) Minores. Genevae, 1610. In Yale Library.] 

9. In quatuor Evangelia. [J. Calvin : Harmonia ex Evangelistis 
tribvs composita, Matthaeo, Marco, <fc Lvca . . . Et in Iohannem Evan- 
gelistam commentarivs. Genevae, 1595. In Yale Library.] 

21 
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10. In acta Apostolorum. f J. Calvin : Commentarii in Acta Aposto- 
lorvm, recogniti. GenevaB, 1609. In Yale Library.] 

11. In omnes Pauli Epistolas. [J. Calvin : Commentarii in omnes 
Pauli Apostoli Epistolas . . . Genevae, 1600. In Yale Library.] 

12. Ainsworth on the Pentatuke & psalmes & Canticles. [Henry 
Ainsworth : Annotations vpon the Five Bookes of Moses, the Booke of 
the Psalmes, and the Song of Songs. London, 1627. In Yale Library.] 

13. Zanchi Opera, 3 volumes. [Girolamo Zanchi : Omnia Opera theo- 
logica. Genevae, 1619. 8 vols, bound in 3. In Yale Library.] 

14. Ferd : Quirini De Sal r . Defens. [Ferdinandus Quirinus de Salazar: 
Defensio pro immaculata Deiparae Virginis Conceptione. In Yale 
Library.] 

15. Tossani Index. [Jacques Toussain (Jacobus Tussanus or Tossanus): 
Index in Sacra Biblia ex Latin a Tremellii et Junii versione et Bezae 
collectum.] 

16. Scapulae Graecu Lexicon. [Johannes Scapula : Lexicon Graeco- 
Latinvm novvm . . . Many editions. In Yale Library, Basileae, 1615, 
and Basileae, 1628.] 

17. Junii Opera, in 2 volumes. [Franciscus Junius : Opera theologica. 
Genevae, 1613. In Yale Library.] 

18. S r . Walter Raughley's History of y e world. [The Historie of the 
World. Anonymous. London, 1634. In Yale Library.] 

19. Plutarci Opera. [Many editions.] 

20. Salazar in Proverb. [Ferd. Quirinus de Salazar : Expositiones in 
Proverbia.] 

21. D r . Halls Workes. [Joseph Hall : Works. London, 1620-21 ; also, 
London, 1634. In Yale Library.] 

Erasmi Adagia. [Inserted here after this part of the list was 
drawn up, in the ink used in the later part of the list. Many editions.] 

22. Swarez in 2 volumes. [Francisco Suarez : Metaphysicae Disputa- 
tiones. Paris, 1619. In Yale Library.] 

23. Concordanti 6 in y e Biblia. [Probably, Johannes Buxtorf : Concor- 
dantiae Bibliorum Hebraicae . . . Basileae, 1632. In Yale Library.] 

24. Fabritius in psalmos. [Stephanus Fabricius : Sacrae Conciones in 
CL. Psalmos Davidis . . . Genevae, 1620. In Yale Library.] 

25. Acts & monument, in 2 voll. [John Foxe : Actes and monu- 
ments of matters most speciall and memorable, happenyng in the 
Church . . . London, 1583 or 1596.] 

26. Dion*: Alix : Romanae Antiquitates. [Dionysius Halicarnassensis. 
In many editions.] 

27. Junii Opera in 2 volumes. [Repetition of No. 17, supra.] 

28. Peter Mart r , com : in Judg & Samuell. [Pietro Martire Ver- 
migli : Commentarii in librum Judicum et in duos libros Samuelis.] 

29. Siegedini Loci comunes. [Stephanus Szegedinus : Theologiae sin- 
cerae Loci Communes.] 

30. Ovid Metamor : in English verse. [Ovidius : Metamorphosis 
Englished ... By G. S(andys). Oxford, 1632. In Yale Library.] 

31. 1 paper booke in Leath r . cover. 
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2. BOOKES IN 4 to 

1. Polani Sunetagma, in 2 vol. [Amandus Polanus : Syntagma theo- 
logise Christians. ] 

[At this point the record was interrupted ; what follows is in a 
different ink.] 

2. Parens In Genesis. [David Pareus : In Genesin Mosis Commen- 
tarivs . . Genevae, 1614. In Yale library.] 

3. In Hoseah. [D. Pareus : Commentarius in Hoseam prophetam.] 

4. In Romanes. [D. Pareus : In divinam ad Romanos S. Pauli . . 
Epistolam commentarius.] 

5. In I** epistle to y e Corinthians. [D. Pareus : Commentarius in I. 
epistolam ad Corinthios.] 

*6. In Galathians. [D. Pareus : In divinam ad Galatas S. Pavli . . epis- 
tolam commentarivs . . . HeidelbergBB, 1613. In Yale Library.] 

7. In Hebreos. [D. Pareus : In divinam ad Hebrseos S. Pavli . . 
epistolam commentarivs . . Heidelbergra, 1614. In Yale Library.] 

8. In Apocalypsin Johannis. [D. Pareus : Commentarius in apocal- 
ypsin Johannis.] s 

9. Rivetus In Decalogon. [Andre Rivet: Praelectiones in cap. XX. 
Exodi . . In qvibvs explicate Decalogus . . Lugdvni Batavorvm, 1637, 
In Yale Library.] 

10. A fresh Suite against Seremon . . [William Ames : A Fresh Svit 
against Hvmane Ceremonies in Gods Worship. (Anonymous.) 1633. 
In Yale Library.] 

11. M r . Jn°. Downeham against some abuses. [John Downame: Foure 
Treatises tending to disswade all Christians from the Abuses of Swear- 
ing, Drunkennesse, Whoredome, and Bribery.] 

12. D r . Lait : Zions Plea. [Alexander Leigh ton : An Appeal to the 
Parliament ; or Sions Plea against the Prelacie. 1628. In Yale Library.] 

13. M r . Dodd & Clever. [John Dod and Robert Cleaver : A Plaine 
and Familiar Exposition of the Ten Commandments. Or, Ten Sermons 
on the Lord's Supper.] 

14. Ainsworth against Johnson. [Henry Ainsworth : A Reply to a 
Pretended Christian Plea for the Anti-Christian Church of Rome : pub- 
lished by M r . F. Johnson. 1620. In Yale Library.] 

15. M r Robinson Def : Syn : [John Robinson : A Defence of the Doc- 
trine propovnded by the Synode at Dort . . 1624. In Yale Library.] 

16. Junius & Tremelius Bibli e . [Biblia Sacra : the modern Latin ver- 
sion by L. Tremellius and F. Junius. In many editions.] 

17. Heilins Cosmographye. [Peter Heylyn : MucpoKoofioc. A little 
description of the Great World.] 

18. M r . Sprint for Conformity. [John Sprint : Cassander Anglicanvs ; 
Shewing, the Necessity of Conformitie to the prescribed ceremonies of 
our Church, in Case of Depriuation. London, 1618. In Yale Library.] 

19. Tho : Goodwins aggravation of sin. [Thomas Goodwin : Aggra- 
vation of Sinne . . Delivered in severall sermons.] 

20. Bains Epitomie. [Paul Baynes : An Epitome of Man's Misery and 
Deliverie : in a Sermon . . .] 
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21. IX Prestons new Covenant. [John Preston : The New Covenant, 
or The Saints Portion. (Edited by Richard Sibbes and John Davenport, 
London, 1629.)] 

22. M r . Robis : Religious Comunion. [John Robinson : Of Religious 
Commvnion Private, & Publique. 1614. In Yale Library.] 

23. Jackson ; Essence & Attributes. [Thomas Jackson : A Treatise 
of the Divine Essence and Attributes.] 

24. Replye to M r . Downhams defence. [A Replye answering a Defence 
of the Sermon, preached at the Consecration of the Bishop of Bathe and 
Welles, by G. Downame. 1613. In Yale Library.] 

25. 1 pap r . booke in Leather. 

26. Bullings Decades. [Heinrich Bullinger : Fiftie Godlie and Learned 
Sermons, divided into Five Decades . . . London, 1587. In Yale 
Library.] 

27. Lawsens (?) Anatomy. 

28. 1 pap 1 ", booke in parchment. 

3. Books in 8°, 12° & 16°. 

1. Dan : Pareus in Ursini cat. . . . [Explication vm catecheticarvm 
Z. Vrsini absolvtvm opus . . D. Parei opera . . recognitum . . . 
1608. In Yale Library.] 

2. John Buxta. [Some work of J. Buxtorf.] 

3. New test, in greeke w th . notes. [In many editions.] 

4. Eustak : summa philos : [Frater Eustachius : Summa Philosophise 
quadripartita. Cantabrigiae, 1610 ; also, Coloniae, 1616. In Yale Library.] 

5. Beza in cantick. [CaDticum Canticorum Solomonis versibus et com- 
mentariis illustratum . . adversus trochaicam Theodori Bezse para- 
phrasing] 

6. Opera Virgill cum notat. [In many editions.] 

7. Tileni Suntag. [Daniel Tilenus : Syntagmatis tripartiti dispvta- 
tionvm theologicarvm partes III. Herbornee, 1607 ; also, Qenevse, 1622. 
In Yale Library.] 

8. Keeker, Syst. mathem. [Bartholomaus Keckermann : Systema 
totius Mathematices.] 

9. Goler & Econ. 

10. Piscat r . Scolia in Math. [Johannes Piscator, or Johann Fischer : 
Scholia in Matthseum.] 

11. Ainsworth against Smith. [Henry Ainsworth : A Defence of the 
Holy Scriptures, Worship, and Ministerie, used in the Christian 
Churches . . Against the challenges . . of M. Smyth. . . Amster- 
dam, 1609. In Yale Library.] 

12. Dictiona : nomin. propria. 

13. Merlini in Hester. [Pierre Merlin : Commentarius in Librum 
Esther®.] 

14. Thomae Mori Utopia. [Sir Thomas More : Utopia. In many 
editions.] 

15. Bp. of Winchesters true obed . . . [Stephen Gardiner : An Oration 
touching True Obedience, 1553.] 
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16. Martins hebrew Gramar. [Pierre Martinius : The Key of the Holy 
Tongue : wherein is conteined . . the Hebrue Grammar . . Englished 
. . by I. Udall.] 

17. Buxtor. [Some work by John Buxtorf .] 

18. D r . Denison. [Probably some work by John Denison, D.D., died 
1629.] 

19. D r . Riveti Disputat. & Miscell . . . [Andre Rivet: Disputationes 
theologicae et Miscellanea.] 

20. Barro Meth : Phisik : [Philip Barrough : The Method of Physick.] 

21. M r Torsels Saints humiliation. [Samuel Torshell: The Saints 
Hvmiliation. Being 9 . . Sermons. London, 1633. In Yale Library.] 

22. Trog : pomp : Justine history. [The Abridgement of the Historyes 
of Trogus Pompeius, gathered . . by the famous Hystoriographer 
Iustine, & translated . . by Arthur Golding. London, 1578. In Yale 
Library.] 

23. D r . Amis Antisinodal : [William Ames : Anti-Synodalia scripta 
. . Amstelodami, 1633. In Yale library.] 

24. IX Amis Sciag: [Wm. Ames: Christians Catecheseos Sciagraphia. 
Franekerae, 1635. In Yale Library.] 

25. D r . Amis against Grevitt. [Wm. Ames : Rescriptio Scholastica & 
brevis ad Nic. Grevinchovii Responsum . . , quod opposuit Disserta- 
tion! de Redemptione . . . Lvgdvni Batavorvm, 1633. In Yale library.] 

26. Comesto r . pansophia. 

27. Culv r . on Faith. [Ezekiel Culverwell : A Treatise of Faith.] 



. . Explicatio Disput. polit. 

. . Keckermafi. Syst. Logicae. [Bartholomaus Keckermann: Systema 
Logicse . . . Editio secunda. 1603. In Yale Library.] 

. . Pasoris Lexicon Novi testa. [Georg Pasor : Lexicon Grseco- 
Latinum in Novum Testamentum.] 

. . Lattine bible. 

. . Greeke Gramar. 

. . Militarie discipline. [Perhaps, The Souldier's Accidence. Or an 
introduction into Military Discipline . . By G(ervase) M(arkham). 
London, 1625.] 

. . Practice of y e faithfull. [A work of this title, by J. T., London, 
1684, is in the British Museum.] 

. . Hebrew Bibli 6 in two p ts . lent to . . . Kimberly Long since per . . 
Gov". Order. 
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NEGRO GOVERNORS. 

By Hon. Orville H. Platt. 

[Read November 21, 1898.] 



The habits, manners and customs of those who have pre- 
ceded us, possess a strange and fascinating interest. Especially 
is this true in the case of our immediate ancestors, those who 
founded and developed our nation and state, and this interest 
increases as advancement and development go on. All that 
pertains to the characteristics, methods and mode of life, either 
public or private, of those who established and conducted the 
government of Connecticut in its earlier period, not only stimu- 
lates our curiosity, but challenges our respect. These manners, 
habits and customs, so strange and curious now, were natural 
in their time. A Connecticut citizen in the colonial period, 
who, like Rip Van Winkle, could have gone to sleep to awake 
only at the present time, would be much more astonished 
at prevailing conditions than we are at the conditions which 
existed in the colonial period. 

One of the most curious of the early customs in Connecticut 
was the election parade with its festivities. It was not as at 
present an inauguration parade attending the induction into 
office of a newly-elected governor, but a parade connected 
with the outgoing of the governor whose term was closing. 
The records give but an imperfect account of these election 
parades and it is impossible now to picture them with accuracy. 
We know little of them except as we retain the tradition of 
the election sermon and the election cake, things which appeal 
to both sides of our nature, the spiritual and the physical. 

Before the union of the Connecticut and New Haven Colo- 
nies, Hartford was most prominent as the seat of colonial gov- 
ernment. Each colony had its governors, but our knowledge 
of what transpired in the Connecticut Colony seems more 
perfect and complete than in regard to New Haven Colony. 
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The " election," by which is meant the ascertainment of 
the vote and the proclamation of the result, was held on the 
second Thursday of May. In the very early days of the 
Connecticut Colony, when it consisted of only three towns, 
Hartford, Windsor and Wethersfield, all the voters went to 
Hartford to deposit their votes. As the Colony became 
enlarged by the formation of new towns, the inconvenience 
of this method led to the practice of voting in the several 
towns, sealing up the votes, sending them to Hartford, open- 
ing the boxes and counting the votes there, and a proclamation 
of the result. How and where this proclamation was made is 
now a matter of conjecture only. Probably from the window 
of the room or building in which the General Court met, and 
after the State House was built, from a window of the State 
House. The ballots were thrown into the yard, and the newly 
elected governor took the oath of office and assumed its duties 
without other ceremony. But on the day preceding this 
action, the election parade occurred. The old governor, who 
usually resided in some other town, was met on his road to Hart- 
ford by a company of militia, and escorted to the building where 
the General Court held its sessions. From this building, and 
from the State House after it had been erected, a procession, 
consisting of the Governor and other State officials, the clergy 
and prominent men residing in Hartford and gathered from 
the whole State, proceeded to the First Congregational Church, 
where an election sermon was preached by some distinguished 
minister who had been selected for that purpose. In the even- 
ing at the same church there was singing, or as it was called, 
a " concert," at which the old fashioned psalms and tunes of 
those days were employed. People came from all portions of 
the Colony to attend these election formalities and festivities, 
and as houses of public entertainment were insufficient to 
accommodate those who attended, the citizens of Hartford 
kept open house for the entertainment of their friends, the 
two most prominent features of which entertainment seem to 
have been cake and cider. 

The good mothers of those days were famous housewives, 
and their emulation in cake making resulted in a formula for 
election cake. The receipts which I have obtained differ 
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slightly and only slightly. I copy one which was given to 
me by a great-great-granddaughter of Captain Joseph Wads- 
worth, who hid the charter in the oak : 

"Election Cake. 

2 quarts of flour, 

li lbs. butter and lard (one-half each), 
1 lb. raisins (stoned), 
1J lbs. sugar, 

3 nutmegs, 
1 pint milk, 

4 eggs, 

1 gill of rum, 

1 teaspoonful of soda, 

1 gill of yeast, 

Citron or not at pleasure. 

Directions. 
Make a sponge of the flour, half the butter and sugar, which have been 
well mixed, the milk and yeast. When light, add the other half of the 
ingredients, and let it rise again ; then put in the soda and rum, and put 
it into pans to rise ; then bake." 

Whether the election cake and cider were always publicly 
dispensed is perhaps uncertain, but it is certain that the State 
paid for the cake and cider on such occasions, for in 1771, as 
appears by the Colonial .Records, Yol. 13, page 507, Ezekial 
Williams, Esquire, exhibited his account for sundries for pre- 
paring cake, cider, cheese, etc., for election, and for attending 
the Assembly, etc., amounting to £23 and 3s. lawful money, 
which was allowed in Council. Among the items are : 

"For raisins, mace, cloves, etc., for cake, 
Mrs. Ledlie for making &c. 
For flour, 

Sixteen dozen pipes at 8d. 
Tobacco and candles, 
Two barrels of cider and porterage, 
One man to attend drawing of cider &c, 3s. 

18 lbs. of cheese at 4d., 7s. 6d." 

The other items being for attendance on the General Assembly 
and sundries. 

Of the festivities which occurred at the houses of public 
entertainment, then called taverns, we know but little. There 
was doubtless dancing and drinking, for we find, as stated by 
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Mrs. Earle, one minister wrote sadly " that election day had 
become a time to meet, smoke, carouse, and swagger, and dis- 
honor God with the greater bravery." 

When this custom of the election parade commenced, we are 
not informed. Probably from the founding of the colony in 
1639 there was some parade, but the records are silent. In 
1768 there was some misbehavior in the Hartford military 
company, designated for escort duty, which appeared in fan- 
tastic dress and turned the parade into one of the " antique 
and horrible" sort. The General Assembly took notice of the 
disrespect and indignity shown them, the result of which was 
that the officers were exonerated and the members of the com- 
pany signed an humble apology and implored the forgiveness 
of the General Assembly, which was granted. Thereupon the 
Governor's Foot Guard was organized and chartered to per- 
form duty as escort to the Governor on election day. Its 
uniform was substantially the same as worn by it at the present 
time. 

The last election sermon was preached in 1130, and it is 
probable that the practice of an inauguration parade with an 
escort for the newly-elected, instead of the old governor, was 
instituted at about that time, the features of which have been 
continued to the present day. 

It is said that the negro is an imitator and a mimic. This is 
undoubtedly true to a certain extent. As a slave, the negro 
took on much of the style, manner and social characteristics of 
his master. The bearing of the negro was like that of the 
family in which he served. There was as much aristocracy in 
those days among the negroes as among the white people. If 
deference and respect were accorded to the. master, his slave 
insisted upon the same deference and respect from his fellows. 
With his native fondness for show, it was, therefore, perhaps 
natural that he should imitate his master in political affairs, to 
the extent of electing officers and copying the features of the 
election parade and festivities. Politics in those early times, 
equally with religion, absorbed the attention of our fore- 
fathers. There was neither mugwump nor agnostic then, and 
party and religious spirit ran high. The negroes having no 
voice in political affairs, naturally enough, fell into the curious 
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habit of holding elections of their own, after the manner of 
their white masters. If we could understand the intense 
interest in public affairs which characterized our early history, 
we should not wonder at the origin of a custom which gave 
the negro an opportunity to become a politician, an opportunity 
which, from all that we can learn respecting their elections, 
he improved to the utmost. There was rivalry and election- 
eering methods surpassing even the political contests of the 
present. 

When the custom originated, it is impossible to determine. 
That it prevailed for some time before the Revolution, is clear, 
and it is probable, I think, that it commenced about 1750. 
Negroes increased rapidly between 1730 and 1750, and at the 
latter date numbered, as slaves of course, about 3,500. Prior to 
that time they were scarcely sufficient in number to have estab- 
lished such a custom. Many of them came with their masters 
to the election in Hartford, and it is probable that the first 
elections of negro governors were held in Hartford by the 
votes of those who had come with their masters to the election 
ceremonies. As the practice was repeated year after year, the 
negroes seem to have acted in their respective towns in the 
same manner as white people, and sent the result to Hartford, 
where it was formally declared. This was usually done on the 
Saturday succeeding the State election. Whether there was 
actual balloting, sealing up of the votes and transmission of 
the same, or whether some less formal method of ascertaining 
the sense of the negroes in the different towns prevailed, can- 
not now be definitely settled. At first the celebration of this 
event seems to have been without parade, by an entertainment 
or supper, for which the master of the slave thus elected gov- 
ernor paid. Later, in imitation of the inauguration parade, 
the Governor elected rode through the streets at the head of a 
marching procession of negroes, with music and all the accom- 
paniments of a real gubernatorial inauguration.* It is quite 
probable that an inauguration parade, that is, a parade for the 
escort of the newly-elected governor, obtained with the negroes 
much earlier than with the whites. If, as I have suggested, 
our parade for the seating of a newly-elected governor did 

* See frontispiece Connecticut Magazine, June, 1899. 
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not commence before about 1830, the negroes may, perhaps, 
claim that we copied that feature from them, for their parades 
were always, as well before as after 1830, in honor of a newly 
chosen governor. The black Governor thus elected sometimes 
appointed a Lieutenant-Governor, Sheriffs and Justices of the 
Peace in different parts of the State, and the government of 
the negroes by their own officers was thus in a degree estab- 
lished. As in real elections of those early times, they seem to 
have selected their best and ablest men for office, and while 
the Governor and other officials had no legal power, they exer- 
cised considerable control over the negroes throughout the 
State. The Governor directed the affairs of his people, and 
his directions were obeyed. The Justices tried cases, both civil 
and criminal, rendered judgments and executed punishments. 
In the eyes of the negro it was undoubtedly quite as great a 
distinction to be thus elected to office, as in case of their masters 
it was to be honored by election to places of public trust. This 
custom was undoubtedly encouraged by the white citizens as a 
means for the well ordering of the negro population, and the 
masters frequently called upon the colored officials to settle 
disputes arising among the negroes, and to punish them for 
delinquencies. 

Hon. Isaac W. Stuart, in his Sketches of Hartford in the 
Olden Time, says : 

* ' The person they selected for the office in question was usually one 
of much note among themselves, of imposing presence, strength, firm- 
ness and volubility, who was quick to decide, ready to command, and 
able to flog. If he was inclined to be a little arbitrary, belonged to a 
master of distinction, and was ready to pay freely for diversions— these 
were circumstances in his favor. Still it was necessary he should be an 
honest negro, and be, or appear to be, ' wise above his fellows.' When 
elected, he had his aids, his parade, and appointed military officers, 
sheriffs, and justices of the peace. The precise sphere of his power we 
cannot ascertain. Probably it embraced matters and things in general 
among the blacks, — morals, manners and ceremonies. He settled all 
grave disputes in the last resort, questioned conduct, and imposed 
penalties and punishments sometimes for vice and misconduct. He 
was respected as 'Gubernor,' say many old gentlemen to us, by the 
negroes throughout the State, and obeyed almost implicitly. 

His parade days were marked by much that was showy, and by some 
things that were ludicrous. A troop of blacks, sometimes an hundred 
in number, marching sometimes two and two on foot, sometimes 
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mounted in true military style and dress on horseback, escorted him 
through the streets, with drums beating, colors flying, and fifes, fiddles, 
clarionets, and every * sonorous metal ' that could be found, ' uttering 
martial sound.' After marching to their content, they would retire to 
some large room which they would engage for the purpose, for refresh- 
ments and deliberation. This was all done with the greatest regard for 
ceremony. His ebony excellency would pass through the files of his 
procession, supported by his aids, with an air of consummate dignity, to 
his quarters, and there receive the congratulations of his friends, and 
dispense the favor of his salutations, his opinions and his appointments. 
One of these occasions, in Hinsdale's tavern, on the site now occupied 
by Hon. . H. Barnard, is well remembered by an old gentleman now 
living, who informs us that Quaw, a negro then belonging to Col. 
George Wyllys, enacted the Governor at this time to great satisfaction, 
and was one of the stiff est and proudest * Darkies ' he ever saw." 

Such elections were had in Connecticut for a century at 
least, for, though most allusions to the practice seem to place 
the date of its discontinuance at about 1820, I am sure from 
inquiries I have made that it was continued until a much later 
period. I think the custom originated in Connecticut. It pre- 
vailed in .Rhode Island equally perhaps with Connecticut, but 
if it obtained at all in the other New England states the traces 
of it are very slight. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle says that " there 
were such elections on the Massachusetts coast," and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich refers to them in New Hampshire in his book 
An Old Town by the Sea, an account of the ancient town of 
Portsmouth. He says, " They (the negroes), annually elected 
a King and Counselors, and celebrated the event with a pro- 
cession," and gives an amusing account of a trial before " King 
Nero," which not being completed at noon, " Cato" the pro- 
secuting attorney proposed that the delinquent should be 
whipped, and the trial proceed after dinner, so " King Nero" 
ordered ten lashes for justice so far as the trial had progressed, 
and ten more at the close of the trial if he should be found 
guilty. The negroes assembled at the court seemed to approve 
the sentence, saw the first whipping, and then went home to 
their mid-day duties. 

I cannot find any mention of the practice in Massachusetts 
other than the foregoing statement by Mrs. Earle. They had 
indeed what was called a " Nigger Lection," but the term orig- 
inated from the fact that at the annual election parade negroes 
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were permitted to assemble with others on the Common, 
buy gingerbread, drink beer, and indulge in all sorts of diver- 
sions, while on the day when the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery had a formal parade and chose its officers who received 
their commissions from the. Governor on Boston Common, the 
negro was not permitted to appear. 

The most particular accounts of the custom which I have 
been able to find have reference to such elections in Rhode 
Island, where the method of election seems to have been quite 
different, and where, although the officer elected was called 
King, his jurisdiction seems to have been confined to a single 
town. Thomas R. Hazard, in his Recollections of Olden 
Times, page 120, says : 

"Updike, pages 177-79, speaks as follows of these negro merry- 
makings: 'In imitation of the whites, the negroes held an annual 
election on the third Saturday in June, when they elected their gov- 
ernor. When the slaves were numerous each town held its election. 
This annual festivity was looked for with great anxiety. Party spirit 
was as violent and acrimonious with them as among the whites. The 
slaves assumed the power and pride and took the relative rank of their 
masters, and it was degrading to the reputation of the owner if the slave 
appeared in inferior apparel, or with less money than the slave of 
another master of equal wealth. . The horses of the wealthy landholders 
were on this day all surrendered to the use of the slaves, and with cues, 
real or false, head pomatumed and powdered, cocked hat, mounted on 
the best Narragansett pacers, sometimes with their master's sword, with 
their ladies on pillions, they pranced to election, which commenced 
generally at 10 o'clock. The canvass for votes soon commenced, the 
tables with refreshments were spread and all friends of the respective 
candidates were solicited to partake, and as much anxiety would manifest 
itself, and as much family pride and influence was exercised and interest 
created, as in other elections, and was preceded by weeks of ' parma- 
teering ' (parliamenteering.) About one o'clock the vote would be taken 
by ranging the friends of the respective candidates in two lines under 
the direction of a chief marshal with assistants. Guy Watson, who 
distinguished himself in the black regiment under General Greene, at 
Red Bank, and also at Ticonderoga (and in the capture of Prescott, 
Updike might have added,) acted as chief marshal after the Revolution 
until the annual elections ceased. There was generally a tumultuous 
crisis until the count commenced, when silence was proclaimed, and 
after that no man could change sides or go from one rank to the other. 
The chief marshal announced the number of votes for each candidate 
and in an audibie voice proclaimed the name of the governor elected for 
the ensuing year. The election treat corresponded in extravagance in 
porportion to the wealth of the master. The defeated candidate was, 
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according to custom, introduced by the chief marshal and drank the 
first toast after the inauguration, and all animosities were forgotten. 
At dinner the Governor was seated at the head of the long table, under 
trees or an arbor, with the unsuccessful candidate at his right and his 
lady at his left. The afternoon was spent in dancing, games of quoits, 
athletic exercises, &c. As the slaves decreased in number, these elec- 
tions became more concentrated. In 1795, elections were held in North 
and South Kingston, but in a few years, one was held in South Kings- 
ton only, and they have for years ceased. * 

The servant of the late E. R. Potter was elected governor about the 
year 1800. The canvass was very expensive to his master. Soon after 
the election, Mr. Potter had a conference with the Governor, and stated 
to him that the one or the other must give up politics, or the expense 
would ruin them both. Governor John took the wisest course, aban- 
doned politics and retired to the shades of private life.' 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Updike says, I feel pretty sure that the 
colored people of South Kingston held their elections long after sla- 
very was abolished. I think I can remember when the last came off, 
which was after the war with Great Britain in 1812. It took place in 
the Potter Woods on Rose Hill, when I think Aaron Potter, who was 
brought up in the Hon. Elisha R. Potter's family, was elected governor, 
and Abram Perry, who was born under my father's roof, officiated as 
chief marshal." 

Another account is as follows : 

" At this time (1756,) there were in Newport over 1300 negroes settled 
inhabitants, principally slaves, besides many more, the slaves of such as 
had a temporary residence only. Those creatures of mimic and imita- 
tion were generally allowed their own time and amusements on the day 
of the annual election, when the freemen from all parts of the Colony 
had the right to reserve their votes in the several towns, and come and 
put them in on the day of election at Newport, for the Governor, Deputy 
Governor, Assistants, etc. This was a great day for all kinds of amuse- 
ments. The military parade in escorting the Governor to the Colony 
house — the throng of people of every description who followed and 
made up the procession — the political combatants, ready, as soon as the 
procession was over, to drive their political bargains, on both sides, 
busily mingled with the crowd to influence the voters, and aid the cause 
of their several candidates, filled and choaked up the parade, on Queen 
street, leading up to the Colony house, insomuch that there was no get- 
ting through but by opening a passage with both hands and thus crowd 
slowly along. In the latter part of the day, when the votes had been 
received and counted, the crowd became again excessive, anxious to 
know the result, which when declared, a general rush of the dominant 
party took place, to obtain a place in the procession to honor their 
favorite and fortunate candidates on their return to the Governor's 
lodgings. At this time many a broken head and bloody nose witnessed 
that the minority although beaten were not conquered. 
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This crowd, bustle and confusion, together with the general hilarity 
and dissipation of the day, gave great delight to the young and animated 
sons of Africa — they amused themselves with personal rencounters &c. , 
such as cudgeling, jumping, wrestling, playing at the various games, 
and on the musical instruments of their native country ; besides danc- 
ing, fiddling and drinking. 

The blacks, observing the pride which their masters took in their 
Charter Government, and the ambition with which they strove and 
contended with one another for honor, office and preferment, conceived 
the project of imitating the whites by establishing a subordinate juris- 
diction and jurisprudence of their own. The old negroes aided in the 
plan, but not without the approbation of their masters, who foresaw 
that a sort of police managed wholly by the slaves would be more 
effectual in keeping them within the bounds of morality and honesty, 
than if the same authority were exercised by the whites. 

Their election took place some time in June, and every negro who had 
a pig and sty at that time was allowed to vote, and none other. They 
met on their day of election and went through the ceremony of escort- 
ing the Governor to the place appointed, which in fair weather was 
frequently under a large spreading tree which stood in the place where 
the Liberty Tree now stands at the head of Thames street, where seats 
were provided for the incumbents of office, and a table for the Secretary 
&c. Each freeman put in his ballot when his name was audibly called 
and then recorded. On the votes being counted and the election 
declared, a general shout announced that the struggle was over — and 
here, contrary to their masters' practice, the vanquished and victors 
united in innocent and amusing fun and frolic — every voice upon its 
highest key, in all the various languages of Africa, mixed with broken 
and ludicrous English, filled the air, accompanied with the music of the 
fiddle, tambourine, the banjo, drum, &c. The whole body moved in the 
train of the Governor-elect, to his master's house, where, on their arrival 
a treat was given by the gentlemen newly elected, which ended the cere- 
monials of the day. 

The judicial departments consisted of the Governor, who sometimes 
sat in judgment, in cases of appeal. The other magistrates and judges 
tried all charges brought against any negro, by another, or by a white 
person. Masters complained to the Governor and magistrates of the 
delinquencies of their slaves, who were tried, condemned and punished 
at the discretion of the Court. The punishment was sometimes quite 
severe, and what made it the more effectual, was that it was the judg- 
ment of their peers, people of their own rank and color had condemned 
them, and not their masters, by an arbitrary mandate. 

The punishment was by bastinado, with a large cobbing board, the 
number of strokes ordered by the sentence. Execution was done by the 
high sheriff or his deputy — and what made it more salutary in restrain- 
ing the immorality, infidelity, petty larceny, or other delinquencies, was 
the sneers and contempt of their equals. 

This practice of holding negro elections was continued without inter- 
ruption until the British troops took possession of Newport in the year 
1776." 
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I have quoted thus fully from Rhode Island sources for the 
reason that I find no description in Connecticut annals so full 
and precise. It is quite probable that the election proceedings 
differed in different localities. 

Prof. Fowler, in Dawsorts Historical Magazine^ Yol. 23, 
says, " Negroes had their annual election of Governor, some of 
whom were called Kings in remembrance of the Kings of 
Guinea." 

I have already quoted from Mr. Aldrich that Kings were 
elected in New Hampshire. I had supposed until recently that 
Prof. Fowler's suggestion that the elected Governors who were 
of royal Guinea birth were called Kings, was accurate, but I 
find upon inquiry that at one of the later elections in Connecti- 
cut both a Governor and King were elected on the same day. 
In what respects the offices or their duties and privileges 
differed, I have been unable to ascertain. 

I believe, as I have already said, that at first all the elections 
were held at Hartford, the jurisdiction of the Governor extend- 
ing throughout the State, but in later years elections were had 
in different parts of the State, the official jurisdiction embracing 
a county or an arbitrary group of towns, sometimes only a 
single town. As the negroes were most numerous in New 
Haven County the practice prevailed in this section much later 
than in any other portion of the State. In the old town of 
Derby including Seymour, or Humphreys ville as it was form- 
erly called, it continued until a period easily within the recol- 
lection of persons living. 

The names of many of these negro Governors have been 
preserved in local tradition and in town histories. Quaw has 
already been spoken of in the quotation from Isaac W. Stuart, 
who mentions also Peleg Knot who belonged to Jeremiah 
Wadsworth. Boston, who belonged to a Mr. Nichols, who held 
office for many years, "was buried with funeral honors, his 
cocked hat and sword laid upon his coffin, which was carried 
into the South Congregational Church where Dr. Flint pro- 
nounced a funeral eulogy." In Norwich the grave-yard con- 
tains a stone with this inscription — "In memory of Boston 
Trowtrow, the Governor of the African tribe in this town, 
who died 1772." Another Norwich Governor, Sam Hun'ton, 
22 
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slave of Governor Samuel Huntington, is described by Miss 
Oaulkins as " after his election, riding through the town on one 
of his master's horses, adorned with painted gear, his aids on 
each side, a la militaire, himself puffing and swelling with 
pomposity, sitting bolt upright and moving with a slow majes- 
tic pace, as if the universe was looking on. When he mounted 
or dismounted, his aids flew to his assistance, holding his bridle, 
putting his feet into the stirrup, and bowing to the ground before 
him. The Great Mogul in a triumphal procession never 
assumed an air of more perfect self-importance than the negro 
Governor." 

Another noted official was Caesar, who is spoken of as from 
Durham and also Wallingford, in which town I think he lived 
in his old age and died. He was one of the Kings and many 
are the traditional anecdotes of King Caesar. Professor Fowler 
writes of him thus : 

"The last of the dynasty in Durham was Caesar, whom I have often 
seen. On election day he wore what seemed a kingly crown, * the round 
and top of sovereignty.' And from his admiring subjects he received 
their voluntary homage. He wore a sword, but whether a ' dagger of 
lath ' or of steel, I do not remember. He was escorted by an indefat- 
igable drummer, and a fifer of eminence. After the election ceremonies 
were finished, all the negroes rejoiced in the feast. The whole was a 
farce, but it had its attractions. It was something like the Saturnalia of 
the Romans, the Carnival of the Catholics, of the past time of High 
Jinks, in which Pleydel personated a monarch, as described in Guy 
Mannering. This, I believe, was the expiring effort of negro royalty in 
Durham. Caesar, not long after, like Charles the Fifth, abdicated his 
crown, and retired in the 'mild majesty' of private life, and 'troops of 
friends' in old age." 

An extract from Hinman's " American Revolution " has been 
often referred to, and is so interesting that I venture to quote 
it at length. Before doing so however, a word of explanation 
may be necessary with reference to Governor Skene, who 
figures in the transaction. 

Philip Skene the elder distinguished himself in the British 
army before he came to America in 1756 with his regiment, 
which was engaged in the region of Lakes George and Cham- 
plain, Crown Point and Ticonderoga, of which fort he became 
Commander in 1759. He acquired a large tract of land at the 
head of Lake Champlain and founded a settlement which was 
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called Skenesboro, renamed Whitehall in 1788. He exchanged 
out of his regiment and, retiring to Skenesboro, devoted himself 
to building it up. He went to England in 1774 and was there 
appointed, and received the title of, Lieutenant Governor of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. His son, Major Philip Skene, 
was left in charge of Skenesboro during his father's absence, 
and at the time of the capture of Fort Ticonderoga, Skene the 
younger was brought with the prisoners taken at Ticonderoga 
and Skenesboro, to Connecticut. Gov. Skene, returning from 
England about that time, was suspected by the Continental 
Congress of designs inimical to the Colonies. It was reported 
that he had authority to raise a regiment in America, and upon 
the ground that he was a " dangerous partisan of administration," 
a committee of which John Adams was chairman, was appointed 
to examine his papers. Upon the report of the committee he 
was released from arrest and permitted to go at large any- 
where within eight miles of Philadelphia. But at a later date 
under a resolution of the Continental Congress, he was sent to 
"Wethersfield or Middletown, Connecticut, " there to be con- 
fined on his parole, and not to go out of the bounds prescribed 
to him by Governor Trumbull," so that at the time of the 
occurrence to be referred to, both Governor Skene and his son 
were held as prisoners in the neighborhood of Hartford. 
The extract is as follows : 

" At this early period of the war (May 11th, 1776), the Americans were 
jealous and alarmed at the rustling of every leaf, and watchful of every 
movement. At this time, Cuff was Governor of the blacks in Connecti- 
cut. He had held the office for ten years, and on the 11th of May afore- 
said, he resigned his office to John Anderson, a negro servant of Skeen, 
which resignation and appointment were in the words and figures fol- 
lowing, viz : 

" I, Governor Cuff of the Niegro's in the province of Connecticut, do 
Resign my Govermentshipe to John Anderson, Niegor Man to Governor 
Skene. 

And I hope that you will obeye him as you have Done me for this ten 
years past, when Colonel Willis' Niegor Dayed I was the next. But 
being weak and unfit for that office di Resine the said Govermentshipe 
to John Anderson. 

I : John Anderson having the Honour to be apointed Governor over 
you I will do my utmost to serve you in Every Respect, and I hope you 
will obey me accordingly. 

John Anderson, Governor 

over the Niegors in Connecticut. 
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Witnesses present, 

The late Governor Cuff, Hartford, 

Quackow, 

Petter Wadsworth, 

Titows, 

Pomp Willis, 

John Jones, 

Fraday." 
May, 1776. At this appointment, the citizens of Hartford became 
alarmed ; Gov. Skeen was at once suspected of being concerned in his 
negro's election, with some design upon the citizens of the State. There- 
fore the Governor and Council of the colony convened at Hartford, took 
the subject into solemn consideration, and appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject, of which Jesse Root Esq., was chairman; the 
committee took with them a constable and immediately repaired to Gov. 
Skeen's lodgings, found his door locked, and the governor absent. One 
of the committee remained to guard his room, while others proceeded 
after him, and found him returning home ; and brought him before the 
committee, and on enquiry whether he had carried on any correspond- 
ence with our enemies, he answered he had sacredly kept his engage- 
ments in his parole, and had no papers but his own private papers, and 
offered his keys to the committee to examine his papers. He was asked 
if he had any previous knowledge of the negroes electing his servant 
Governor of the negroes, or had any hand in effecting said election — 
which he denied, except a few words that passed between a Mr. Williams 
and his negro, which he supposed was mere sport, and had no hand in 
bringing it to pass, directly or indirectly. He was enquired of if he 
gave his negro money to make a feast for the negroes — he answered that 
he gave him a half -joe to keep election, but that he knew nothing of the 
treat at Knox's ; that on Friday he heard his negro was chosen gover- 
nor, and was fearful it might excite jealousy, and even avoided speaking 
to him to avoid suspicion, and declared upon his honor he had no papers 
about him. 

The committee then proceeded to examine the negro governor, who 
stated that one Sharper, a negro man, first mentioned to him about 
being governor, and that he informed the negroes, if they would elect 
him, he would treat them to the amount of $20, and it had cost him $25, 
but declared that no regular officer or soldier had spoken to him on the 
subject ; that there was no scheme or plot, and that he had done it as a 
matter of sport, and intended no injury to the country, but had the curi- 
osity of seeing an election ; that he had been informed the negroes chose 
a governor annually, and thought he would set up for it. He stated 
that he got his $25 by going in a vessel on the lakes, where he had cer- 
tain perquisites of his own. 

The committee made many other enquiries of Gov. Skeen and his 
servants, together with the Captain, (Delaplace). And ex-Governor Cuff 
stated that he had been advised to resign his office to Skeen's negro by 
some of his black friends and some of the regulars, and that he appointed 
him without an election, as some of them declared they would not have 
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a tory for a governor. One Friday night after the election, the negroes 
had a dance and entertainment at Mr. Knox's in Hartford, at an expense 
of 50s., which was paid by others, and Gov. Skeen's negroes were not 
allowed to pay any thing. This bill was paid by Majors French and 
Dermet ; which facts were stated to the Governor and Council by Jesse 
Root Esq., Chairman, May 22nd, 1776." 

Regarding the choice of Anderson, an entry in the Journal 
of Major French, one of the Ticonderoga prisoners, under date 
of Thursday, May 9th, 1776, says : 

"The election of a governor etc. came on, when the old one (Trumbull) 
was re-elected ; he marched in great state, escorted by his guards in 
scarlet turned up with black, to the State House, and from thence to the 
meeting house. The next day the Negroes, according to annual custom, 
elected a governor for themselves, when John Anderson, Gov. Skene's 
black man, was chosen ; at night he gave a supper and ball to a number 
of his electors, who were very merry and danced till about three o'clock 
in the morning." 

It will be observed that the inscription on Trowtrow's tomb- 
stone in Norwich, speaks of him as being governor of the Afri- 
can tribe in that town, and it is evident that the elections which 
at first gave the governor jurisdiction over the negroes through- 
out the State became localized, and thus their official jurisdic- 
tion was diminished. So Prof. Fowler, when he speaks of 
Caesar, who was Governor about 1820, as being the last, of the 
dynasty in Durham, doubtless refers to a local and not a State 
election. 

The practice of electing negro governors was probably dis- 
continued except in New Haven County about the year 1820, 
from which fact Stuart, in writing his sketches of Hartford in 
the Olden Time, inferred that it was discontinued entirely at or 
about that date, though as I have already remarked, it was con- 
tinued in New Haven County to a much later period. 

After I had collected most of the material for this paper, 
Miss Jane DeForest Shelton of Derby published a very inter- 
esting article in Harper's Monthly^ in which she has gathered 
up the recollections of many of the older inhabitants of that 
locality, and I am partially indebted to her for such informa- 
tion. She thinks that " before 1800 the high office and attend- 

* March, 1894. 
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ant festivities had drifted to the old town of Derby." It is 
probable that negro governors with limited areas of jurisdic- 
tion were elected at an earlier period than 1800, and it is also 
quite certain that such elections were held in other sections 
than Derby much later than the year 1800. Many governors 
were elected at New Haven as well as at Derby, though the 
very latest elections were undoubtedly at the latter place. But 
I quote from the article referred to, what Miss Shelton says 
about the governors elected in Derby. 

"The first governor from Derby was Quosh, a native • African, stolen 
when a boy and sold to the slave-traders. He was a man of immense 
size and herculean strength. Quosh was the slave of Mr. Agar Tomlin- 
son at Derby Neck, the owner of a large estate and a number of slaves. 
These latter were quartered in a small house in touch with that of his 
master, and under the immediate control of Quosh. When he was 
called to assume the high office of Governor, his dignity and self-import- 
ance were so sensibly affected that it was commonly said that Uncle 
Agar (Mr. Tomlinson) lived with the Governor." Quosh held the office 
many years, and was a decided power over his following. His ability 
and faithfulness to his master are vouched for by the will of the latter, 
probated in 1800, by which Quosh and his wife, Rose (formerly the slave 
of Rev. Mr. Yale), were given their freedom, their little house, the use 
of a certain track of land, a barn was to be built, he was to have a yoke 
of oxen, a good cow, and necessary farming implements. Quosh then 
took the name of Freeman, but as " Governor Quosh" is best remem- 
bered. 

Little Roman (his wife's name was Venus), who was so short that his 
sword dragged on the ground, was Lieutenant Governor under Quosh, 
and Eben Tobias in turn held the higher office. His son, Hon. Eben D. 
Bassett. was well educated, and during the civil war exerted himself 
successfully in enlisting colored soldiers. Through President Grant's 
administration of eight years he served creditably as our minister to 
Haiti. 

Seymour, originally called Chusetown, and later Humphreysville, had 
a noted governor in Juba Weston ; he having been owned by the family 
of General Humphreys, was * quality ' among the colored people. Juba 
served a number of years, and his sons, Nelson and Wilson, were like- 
wise honored, Wilson Weston being the last Governor, a few years 
before our late civil war. 

The formalities of the election have not come down to us, save in one 
instance, when it was by test of wind and muscle, the successful candi- 
date being he who first climbed a steep and almost unscalable sand bank. 
Eben Tobias, decked with feathers and flying ribbons, won that day, and 
it was in his drilling of the escort that the command " Fire and fall off" 
was literally interpreted by some of the men throwing themselves from 
their horses. 
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The white customs were carefully followed. The people assembled at 
Derby, Oxford, Waterbury, or Humphreysville, as was ordered, the 
Governor and his escort in uniforms— anything but uniform — that were 
hired or borrowed, or improvised for the occasion, according to fancy or 
ability. Mounted on such steeds as could be impressed into the service 
— remnants of their former selves — they mustered outside the village, 
and with all the majesty and glitter of feathers and streaming ribbons 
and uniform, with fife and drum, made their way by the main thorough- 
fares, sometimes stopping to fire a salute before a squire's house, to the 
tavern which was to be the center of festivity. Then the Governor, 
dismounting, delivered his speech from the porch, and the troops 
"trained." Then the clans gathered with more and more enthusiasm 
for the election ball. Families went entire, a babe in arms being no 
drawback, as the tavern-keeper set apart a room and provided a care- 
taker for them. Sometimes more than a dozen little woolly-heads would 
be under surveillance, while the light-hearted mothers shuffled and 
tripped to the sound of the fiddle. New Haven and Hartford, as well 
as intervening towns, were represented. Supper was served for fifty 
cents each, and they danced and feasted with a delight the more sedate 
white man can hardly appreciate, spinning out the night and often far 
into the next day. To their credit, it must be recorded, that although 
they were not strict prohibitionists, their indulgence was limited. The 
influence of the Governors was for moderation, which was generally 
observed. 

A newspaper notice of more than fifty years ago strikes the key-note 
of the great day. 

Attention, Freeman! 

There will be a general election of the colored gentlemen of Connecti- 
cut, October first, twelve o'clock noon. The day will be celebrated in 
the evening by a dance at Qarner's tavern, when it will be shown that 
there is some power in muscle, catgut and rosin. 

By order of the Governor, 

From Headquarters. 

Quosh Freeman's only son, Roswell, often called * Roswell Quosh ' was 
also one of the Governors. He was very tall, very thin, and very dark, 
by profession a fox-hunter, therefore called * the farmer's benefactor,' 
and the board on which he dressed the fox skins shows a record of 331 
foxes killed." 

Hon. Eben D. Bassett writes me his recollections of negro 
governors as follows : 

" My father was the great-grandson of an African Prince. His father 
Tobias, or Tobiah, was 'raised' in the family of Capt. Woosterof Derby, 
fought in the war of independence, and was recognized as a man of tact, 
courage and unusual intelligence for a person of his time and condition. 

My father was a mulatto, born in the family of Squire Bassett of 
Derby, the day of the battle of Trafalgar, October 21st, 1805. 
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He inherited somewhat more than his father's natural intelligence, 
and was of the very finest physical mould, being over six feet tall and 
admirably proportioned. He was besides, ready of speech and consid- 
ered quite witty. Indeed, his witty sayings were rife all over the region 
where he was known ; they are even still quoted, and within two years 
I have heard them used by speakers at the reunions of our Republican 
League in New Haven. He died in 1869. 

Under the circumstances herein referred to, it was altogether natural 
that he should be, as he actually was, brought forward and ' elected' one 
of the so-called * Negro Governors * of Connecticut. I remember that he 
held the office two or three terms, and I remember, too, how Sundays 
and nights he used to pore over books on military tactics and study up 
the politics of the State." 

Mr. Bassett also says : 

"At first the * Negro Governor' was chosen for the whole State. But 
in my day that ' official ' was elected for different localities. I think 
that then the election was more by viva voce vote and caucus, than 'by 
ballot. The affair was always accompanied with a farcical military 
display, a big dinner and a ball. It generally ran through two days. 
These features certainly existed much later than 1836-1837, for I was 
born in 1838." 

I had hoped to be able to fix with accuracy the date when 
the last negro governor was elected in Connecticut, but I find 
difficulty in doing so. Old persons who remember the fact 
that a particular negro was governor, naturally fix the date of 
the occurrence, and that being their latest recollection, infer 
that the practice was discontinued at about that period. My 
inquiries convince me that negro elections were certainly kept 
up in the neighborhood of Derby until the year 1856. I feel 
quite confident that I myself witnessed a parade for the inau- 
guration of a negro governor in Broadway, New Haven, in the 
spring of 1851, the year in which I first came to New Haven 
County. It may have been some other negro parade or cele- 
bration, but all the characteristics of the inauguration parades, 
as they are described by writers and old persons who witnessed 
them, were present on that occasion. The principal personage 
was on horseback, dressed in what might be called a some- 
what fantastic uniform, accompanied by aides, preceded by a 
band of music and followed by a procession of negroes partly 
on horseback and partly on foot. 
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People in Woodbridge and vicinity remember an election 
parade there, probably about the year 1838 or 1839, which 
from certain circumstances attending it, they incline to think 
was the inauguration of the last negro governor elected. 
Before this the old . Quinnipiac Hotel in New Haven, kept by 
Col. Standleton Pendleton, for whom Henry L. Hotchkiss was a 
clerk, had frequently been the place at which the election supper 
and festivities were had. Hotchkiss moved to Woodbridge and 
kept a hotel at that place. His suppers there became popular, 
so that for some years the election festivities were in Wood- 
bridge. On the occasion to which I refer, the Governor-elect 
is said to have ridden a cream-colored horse with white mane 
and tail, belonging to Samuel Barrows. The white boys and 
young men interfered with the parade, shouting "Cuff, Cuff; 
Nigger, Nigger," and at last undertook to pull the Governor 
off his horse. This brought about a serious scrimmage in 
which the negroes got the best of it, one of the attacking 
parties being thrown into a near-by pig pen. Prosecutions 
followed, the result of which I have not been able to ascertain. 
It is said that Jonathan Stoddard and Silas Mix were attorneys 
in the case. The general impression in Woodbridge, occa- 
sioned doubtless by the fact that this particular action is def- 
initely fixed in the memory of the people there, is that after 
these circumstances the negroes ceased to elect governors, but 
this must be a mistake, as Mr. Bassett would have then been at 
most only six years old. 

The recollections of Mr. C. S. A. Davis, obtained before his 
death, are extremely interesting. I quote from a letter written 
by him to Hon. N. D. Sperry, December 25th, 1893. 

He says : 

" I received your letter by due course of mail, but I am afraid that I 
cannot give you the information you seek. From my earliest recollec- 
tion the negroes met at Humphreysville and elected their Governor and 
other officers. About the year 1820 they met at Lewis Alling's, about 
four miles from New Haven, but he gave them so poor a dinner that they 
never went there again, but went back to Humphreysville and elected 
their officers for quite a number of years. They elected Jubal Weston, 
Governor in the year 1825 ; after electing their Governor they elected 
William Lamson of New Haven, King, and he was after that called 
King Lamson. I remember the date from the fact that it was the year 
that the Eagle Bank failed. About the year of 1832 or 1833, they elected 
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Quash Piere of New Haven, Governor. He was a mulatto from the 
West Indies, and was brought to New Haven by Captain William Pinto ; 
he was so elated with his election that he had a gold-headed cane made 
and had engraved on its head * Quash Piere, Governor of Connecticut ;' 
during the year he went one night to steal chickens taking his cane with 
him, but he got scared and ran, leaving his cane in the coop, so he was 
arrested and fined, and then the negroes called a convention and deposed 
him and elected Thomas Johnson of New Haven, in his place. He was 
at that time a carman in the employ of Timothy and Stephen Bishop, 
merchants, on State Street. In the year of 1837, when I was the trying 
magistrate of New Haven, there were eleven negroes brought before me 
for playing poker. They all pleaded guilty and I fined them four dollars 
each and costs, as the statute required, and they all paid the fine and 
costs, among the number was Governor Johnson, and I think he was the 
last Governor that was ever elected by the negroes, as the custom was 
given up about that time." 

King Lamson* to whom Mr. Davis refers, was well known 
in New Haven both favorably and unfavorably. Favorably as 
the contractor who repaired Long Wharf, and unfavorably as 
the proprietor of the place known as " The Liberia." 

Miss Shelton, in the article from which I have quoted, con- 
cludes that the practice was discontinued only a few years be 
fore the civil war. She has kindly given me the grounds upon 
which she forms this conclusion. In passing, however, I may 
say that the recollection of Mr. Bassett must bring the practice 
down into the forties, and Mr. Othniel I. Martin of Wallingford 
tells me that he distinctly remembers negro suppers at Wood- 
bury, the hotel at that place having become very popular with 
the negroes, in the years 1842, 1843, 1844 and 1845. He seems 
to be, and is 1 think, accurate in his memory. 

The older persons in Derby who have any recollection of 
the subject agree that two sons of the elder Governor We6ton, 
" Jubal," " Juba," or k< Jube," as he was called, were also 
Governors. Their names wer§ Nelson and Wilson, and it is 
the universal belief in that vicinity that Wilson Weston was 
the last Governor. The widow of the elder Governor Weston 
is still living, but her recollection of dates is indistinct. Miss 
Shelton says that the widow Weston when a girl lived with her 
aunt, Mrs. Sanford, and from dates within her knowledge, 
could not have married before 1830. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that her two sons Nelson and Wilson would have been 
* N. H. Col. Hist. Soc. Papers, V., 98. 
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elected governors until they were about 25 years old ; Mrs. 
Barber, daughter of Mr. DeWolf, now living in Seymour, came 
there in 1856 and says that she distinctly remembers an election 
which took place soon after her arrival ; at that date Wilson 
Weston, agreed by all to have been the last Governor elected, 
was about 25 years of age. It is also quite well established 
that there was an election supper in 1856 at the hotel which had 
been long known as Mosher's hotel, in Humphreysville. John 
H. Mosher, for many years proprietor of that famous tavern, 
died in August, 1855, and the hotel was leased for the year 
1856 to Mr. James Bradley. It is quite certain that an election 
supper was served during the term of Mr. Bradley's lease. It 
is thus settled as well as anything depending on recollection of 
dates can be settled, that there was an election of negro Gover- 
nor in the year 1856. It is probable though not certain that 
such election was the last one in the State. 

The dignity of the office seems to have gradually decreased 
until the later elections carried with them very little of author- 
ity and were significant only as they furnished an opportunity 
for a parade of lessened proportion and splendor, a supper, a 
dance, and a jolly good time for the negroes. 
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DIXWELL PAPERS, 

EDITED BY 

FRANKLIN B. DEXTER, M.A. 



The following papers were presented to this Society in 
February, 1889, by Epes S. Dixwell, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass., 
whose grandmother was a granddaughter of Colonel John 
Dixwell. At the request of this Society the donor subse- 
quently prepared a statement concerning his gift, from which 
the following is an extract. 



" Two hundred years ago an old man of eighty-two years was 
lying ill in your town of a painful disease which brought his 
death on the 18th of March, 1689. He left a widow and 
three small children, two daughters and a son. The oldest 
daughter was ten years old, the son eight, and the youngest six. 
He had here lived by the name of James Davids, for about a 
quarter of a century, respected for his quiet, secluded and pious 
life, known only to a few of the prominent citizens, observed 
for a distinguished bearing which betokened an acquaintance 
with the world and with polished life beyond the manners of 
most of the people then in New Haven. In particular he was 
known to Rev. James Pierpont and to Gov. James Bishop 
and Gov. William Jones. To them he had confided the secret 
of his true name, John Dixwell, and that he had been one of 
those who had affixed his signature and seal to the death war- 
rant of Charles I. 

u In view of his approaching death he had, in the previous 
May, made his will under his assumed name, commending his 
children to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, in case his wife 
should die before his friends in England should send for them. 
That will is recorded in the Probate Records of New Haven, 
as is the inventory of his estate. 
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" But besides this instrument, John Dixwell had written and 
executed other documents designed by him to secure for his 
children property in England, to which he considered himself 
entitled, and of which he had been unjustly deprived. These 
papers his widow caused to be copied upon the New Haven 
records for the future advantage of the children; and they 
appear printed in the excellent * History of Three of the 
Judges of King Charles I,' by President Stiles, 1794. 

"The originals were carried, subsequently, to England by 
the son, John Dixwell, when in 1710 he visited his kinsman, the 
second Sir Basil Dixwell, who then possessed the property to 
which said documents pertained. 

" Part of the originals still remain here, in John DixwelFs 
own writing, signed by him, and authenticated by his seal 
bearing the family arms. They have been carefully preserved 
through five generations and are still legible. They have 
descended to me from my father, whose mother (my grand- 
mother) was the great granddaughter of John Dixwell, the so- 
called regicide. My father's name was originally Samuel Hunt, 
but by legislative act in 1802 he assumed the name of John 
Dixwell, and so transmitted his mother's patronymic to his three 
sons, of whom I am the survivor. I am now about the same 
age as the writer of these papers was when he died, viz. 81 + . 
It is my desire to place them for safety in the hands of some 
society which will preserve them more carefully than seems 
probable in the chances of private possession. My family con- 
cur in this desire. 

" Where could I place them more properly than in the hands 
of this Society, thus bringing them back to the place of their 
origin ? 

" 1 ask you to receive them and to preserve them in your 
archives. 

u They are accompanied by other papers which belonged to 
John Dixwell ; in particular by the correspondence of his 
niece, Mrs. Elizabeth Westrowe, who wrote to him under the 
feigned name of Eliza Boyse. These letters, to be sure, con- 
tain no very interesting public matter, but serve to show that 
she had affectionate remembrances of the uncle who had 
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been a father and a guardian to her and to her ungrateful 
brother, Basil DixweU. They were the children of John's 
younger brother Mark, who conveyed all his property to John 
in secret trust for the benefit of his children ; which property 
John had covered and enlarged when his own party were in 
the ascendant, and had reconveyed when the children came of 
age. 

" The nephew, Basil, became a courtier of Charles II and 
was made a Baronet by him. He had no favors to return to 
his uncle. But Elizabeth Westrow was slighted and ill-treated 
by her English relatives because of her sympathy with her 
exiled uncle and her assistance to him. 

" There is also a letter among these now deposited with you, 
of much interest, written by Thomas Westrow, the son of Eliz- 
abeth, giving the exile an account of the deposition of James 
II. and the accession of William of Orange to the throne of 
England, thus fulfilling the prophecy of my ancestor expressed 
in one of the autograph documents, i being confident the Lord 
will appear for his people and the good old cause for which 
I suffer, and that there will be those in power again who will 
relieve the injured and oppressed? 

" The writer urges Dixwell to go to Amsterdam and to remain 
there until measures were completed whereby the king's par- 
don should be obtained and restitution to his rights and prop- 
erty. That letter of Thomas Westrow never reached its 
destination. While it was on its way the exile died. 

" The son of the exile was named for his father and received 
a fair education in New Haven, and became a trusted, religious, 
and industrious citizen. He married here and removed to 
Boston, Mass., where he pursued the occupation of a silver- 
smith to which he was bred. He became one of the founders 
of the New North Church there and was one of its ruling 
elders. In 1710 he went to England to look to his interests in 
the family property and to make the acquaintance of his kins- 
men. He took with him many documents to prove his parent- 
age and position. Among them was a letter of introduction 
from Rev. Cotton Mather to the Sir Basil Dixwell of that day. 
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" Cotton Mather's letter is copied by President Stiles in his 
History. But the original is here, at your disposal, and is an 
autograph which I think you will duly prize, not only as prov- 
ing the rank held by Elder Dixwell, but also as exhibiting the 
learned and lofty style of its author. 

" It is enough to say that none of the English estates came 
back to the descendants of Dixwell. They are held by the 
Oxenden heirs. 

" With the papers I give to your Society, I also present the 
silver snuff-box, which has likewise descended as an heir-loom 
in our family, and has always been said to have belonged to 
the exile. My father used it and always pronounced it to be 
what I say.* It is a piece of work of a former century, as 
appears by its fashion and workmanship. It is adorned with 
the family coat of arms, a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis, 
the same device which appears on the seal with which the 
documents are attested." 



John Dixwell, the regicide, younger son of William Dixwell,f 
of Coton Hall, near Rugby, Warwickshire, and grandson of 
Charles and Abigail (Herdson) Dixwell, was born about 1607. 
His mother was Elizabeth Brent, of Thrup, about five miles 
north of Oxford. A brother of William Dixwell (Sir Basil 
Dixwell), having inherited landed estates in Kent from one of 
his maternal uncles, removed thither, and dying unmarried in 
1641 left this property to his elder nephew, Mark Dixwell, 
who dying in turn two years later left, in charge of his 
property, John Dixwell, who thus became a person of conse- 
quence in Folkestone and that vicinity. He was elected a 
member of Parliament for Dover in 1646, was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the trial of the king, and signed the 
warrant for his execution. 

In 1650 he appears as a colonel of the militia in Kent, and 
he served under the Commonwealth as a member of the Coun_ 

* Mr. Dixwell subsequently filed with the society a very full state- 
ment, tending to show the identity of this box with one mentioned in 
the inventory of the regicide's estate. 

t For the Dixwell pedigree see Burke's Extinct and Dormant Baronet- 
cies, 161-62. 
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cil of State for one year (1651-52). During the Protectorate 
of Cromwell and his son (1653-59) Dixwell abstained entirely 
from public life ; but when the Kump Parliament was restored 
to power by the army (in May, 1659) he became again a 
member of the Council of State, and held a prominent position 
in the early part of 1660 as the Governor of Dover Castle. 

He was of course excepted, as a regicide, from the Act of 
Indemnity and Oblivion passed at the Restoration, and fled to 
the Continent in the summer of 1660. He is said to have 
spent part of the time in Hanau (near Frankfort), but finally 
took refuge in New England, where he arrived not later than 
February, 1665. He finally settled in New Haven, under the 
assumed name of James Davids, by or before 1673, and resided 
until his death in a house which stood on the southeast corner 
of College and Grove streets, the lot attached to it including 
the ground where the Historical Society's hall now stands. 
He died here, from dropsy, on March 18, 1689, in his 82d 
year, and was buried on the public square. 

Hitherto the main source* of information respecting Colonel 
Dixwell has been the History of Three of the Judges of King 
Charles /, by President Stiles, published in 1794 ; the papers 
now printed add some items of interest and make him a more 
real person in his surroundings. It is noticeable that these 
documents show no trace of any communication with the other 
more famous regicide exiles of New England, Whalley, who 
died in Hadley in 1674 or 5, and Goffe, who probably died in 
Hartford about 1679 or 80. 



LETTERS OF ELIZABETH AND THOMAS WESTROWE, 
1676-90. 

[Elizabeth Westrowe, who writes under the feigned name of Eliza Boyes 
or Boyse, was the elder daughter of ColonelJohn Dix well's brother Mark, 
of the manor of Brome, in Barham parish (midway between Canterbury 
and Dover), Kent. Mark Dixwell at his death in 1643 had left the care of 
his estate and of his three young children to his brother John. The wife of 
Mark Dixwell was Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew Reade, of Folkestone, 
Kent ; and she married, secondly, in 1662, Sir Henry Oxenden (born 
1614, died 1686), of Dene, in Wingham, Kent, and died in 1692. (For the 

* The Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 15 (1888), gives the 
fullest recent sketch of Dixwell. 
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Oxendens of Dene, see Archceologia Cantiana, vi, 277, and Betham's 
English Baronetage , iii, 29.) 

Mrs. Westrowe had first married Edward Chute (born 1634), of Bethers- 
den, Kent, who died of small pox in London in 1659, leaving two daughters 
— Elizabeth, who married James, eldest son of her step-grandfather, 
Sir Henry Oxenden, in 1673, and Eleanor, who married John Wildman, 
of the manor of Becket, near Shrivenham, Berkshire, in 1676. Her 
second husband was Thomas (probably son of Edward) Westrowe, of St. 
Margarets parish, near Stanstead Abbots, Hertfordshire, by whom she 
had two sons and four daughters. She died in 1695 and was buried at 
St. Margarets.] 

1676 be : 4 th 
Deare S r 

I reciued y" dated Febuary 14 th 1675 & none since & truely I Longe 
to heare from you ; I had writ before but that I haue bine about that 
great worke disposeing my deare daughter* & have displeased her vncle 
that was her gardian,f but she was of agej & made her owne choyce ; 
but M" Turny§ & her son|| is very discontented with me for it tho she 
haue thirten hundred a year settelled one her son when it shall pleas god 
to giue them one ; & fiue hundred a year rent charge for her Joynture 
& six hundred a year rent charg present maintenance & an only child 
& a sober person which is very hard now a dayes to meett with, youth 
being so corrupted, but my mother & my son^f are so displeased with it 
that thay would not Let her sister come to her wedding ; but its all from 
my son, that would ingrose all that my mother hath to himself e for I 
haue not at any time willing displeased her nor I haue not had any 
assistance from any of them in any kind since my deare husbands death ; 
but god hath hard y r prayers for me & raised me up some frinds to 
assist me. My deares father in Law** hath [been] & is a true and good 
frind to me & mine & other frinds of my deares relasions, with M r Cok- 
ingft a nonconformg minester the Lord hath vsed in this great concarae ; 

* Eleanor Chute. See last paragraph. 

fThis probably refers to Richard Hulse (born 1607, died 1687), of 
Bethersden, whose first wife was a sister of the mother of Edward Chute, 
and who was named as one of his trustees in his will. (See Archceologia 
Cantiana, xviii, 68.) 

X She was baptized at Bethersden on April 7, 1658. 

§ The fictitious name by which the writer refers to her mother, now 
Lady Oxenden. 

j| Lady Oxenden's step-son, James Oxenden, who had married Mrs. 
Westrowe's daughter, Elizabeth Chute. 

T[The reference is again to James Oxenden, Mrs. Westrowe's son- 
in-law. 

**"My deare" refers to her deceased husband Thomas Westrowe, 
whose widow was still living, apparently with a second husband, who 
would be Mr. Westrowe's step-father, or " father-in-law." 

ft George Cokayne. See Dictionary of National Biography, xi, 225. 
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his father* is one that sayeth that he remembers you and asks most 
kindly after you & I hope you may remember him one maior Wildman 
in the old army & therefore thay are all angry with me & [say] that the 
young one will not be knightedf, but I hope she will be as hapy as this 
world can make her in all common prouidence & this was the Lords doe- 
ing, & I dissire he may haue the glory of it ; but who euer it should 
proue, I did what I could then for the best for her ; the maior & my son & 
daughter send you thire harty saluts & are truely redy to searue you. 
she was marryed the 7 th of sep : last. I haue bine to see his seat in Bark- 
shire in the vaile of Whithors much about the distance from London as 
her sisters, it hath bine some chearing to me in my affliction but it 
would haue bine more if all would haue bine consenting to it but I 
haue & doe follow peace with all men as much as in me Lyes but I 
must wait & pray for his blessing on them. I bless god my dear hus- 
bands old grandmother is yet aliue & sends you her harty Loue, she is a 
'great comfort & blessing to my poor Littell ffamily for she doth what 
she can for them th6 all my o wne relasions withdraw from me. all mine 
are well, my elldest son allmost^redy f or an aprentice ; I bless god he 
hath hitherto Led me through this vaile of tears & I hope will not Leaue 
me in this willderness till he bring me to his heauenly canan ; deare S r 
you were pleased to speak of some writing which might consarn me & 
mine. I think you might by this hand that I writ by venter to send 
them to me now while you & I Liue that thay may be secuered for them 
for if either of vs shold die thay would be lost there being none that 
would Look after them for them, but I Leaue all to you but these are 
my thoughts as to it ; for my brothers chilldrenj I hear thay are all well 
but I am a stranger to them & in the country amongst them all, but my 
mother & my brothers wife I hear thay are great ffrinds now ; but I 
cannot doe as my mother doth, & so. I find a difference in Judgment in 
religon makes distance in affecsion but my god help me to keep close to 
himself for in so doeing is that only true & Lasting comfort. I haue sent 
you such bookes of inteligence as I can get & fiue ginnys as an expression 
of my Loue & duty to you & beg you would Let me hear from you what 
condision you are in & I will make you such returnes as you shall dis- 
sire, therefore I would intreat you to want nothing that may make y r 
Lite comfortable to you but Let me hear from & I will assure you I will 

* The father of the bridegroom, namely Major John Wildman. Pos- 
terity gains a less favorable impression of his character from his politi- 
cal intrigues than Mrs. Westrowe gathered from her experience. See 
Dictionary of National Biography, lxi, 232. 

t He received this honor in October, 1692. 

X Sir Basil Dixwell, the only brother of Mrs. Westrowe who lived to 
marry, died in 1668. By his wife, Dorothy, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Peyton, of Knowlton Park, in the neighborhood of Barham, he left 
several children, the heir being Basil (born 1666, died 1750) ; a daughter, 
Elizabeth, was afterward maid of honor to Queen Mary, and finally 
married Dr. George Oxenden, another son of Sir Henry and brother of 
the husband of her cousin Elizabeth Chute. 
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make you such supplyes as my god shall inable me to ; I writ to you but 
haue not hard from you & sent you then some bookes & 5 ginnyes. I 
hope thay are come to you. I shall ade noe more but pray to allmight 
god to presear you in health & peace & that I may haue the continuance 
of y r prayers for 
Dear S ir 

y r most affectionat 
n : to searu you to my 
power 

Eliza Boyse. 
I hear my brothers wifes father* 
is selling his owne seat & all his Land. 

[Outside superscription, in another hand.] 
For M r James Davids 
Merchant 

These 

July 25 th 1678 
Deare S r 

I reciued y" datted No: 3 th 1676 : & haue writen seuerall w c I find 
by y r * you haue not reciued ; two I am sure but I think three since this 
you now mension ; but y" was most truly hartily wellcome to me, in that 
it brought me the good news of y r health & comfortable being it was 
such ansur of prayers that in the mids of my great afflictions was a great 
relife & comfort & a great help to my poor week faith to Liue one & 
to make me Experence w l he hath promised to be the god of the widdow 
& f atherles & a god of the stranger ; w n he Led his pepoll into Egipt he 
was w th them ther but in his owne time & seson he brought them out 
of there house of bondag & this He did by his might & his power & w tb 
a strached out arme, & this is left one record for vs that we might Liue 
more by faith & less by sence ; O pray for me y * I may come out of these 
ffiery trialls fitted for my masters vse ; Deare S r now my hand trembles 
& my hart growes cold in me to writ this sad & afflicting providence of 
my god one me of the death of my dear child my second daughterf 
newly & well marry ed w th child & died of the small pox ; she was a 
most obedient & affectionat & good child to me ; it was my hope hear & 
truely the delight of Eyes a sweet & Lovely flflower w c I grasped to hard 
w c made it wither so sone in my hand ; but I must put my mouth in the 
dust & be silent & know its the great god that hath done it ; I think I may 
say thay were thay tow as flfine women as most were ; & this was as 
much Lamented as euer so young a woman could be ; But w* shall I say ? 
she was not to fine nor good for him w th whom she is ; for tho god did 
giue her a Large porsion of the world yet I can truly say she set not her 
hart one it but made it her busines to get that inheritance y* could not 
be taken from her w c now she is in the posssesion of & thd I morn I doe 

* Sir Thomas Peyton. 

t Eleanor, whose marriage to John Wildman, Jr., was mentioned in 
the last letter. 
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not morn as one w th out hope ; yet in my surcumstanc it is a most great 
afflicting & amassing a breach one me ; I beg y r prayers y* this w th all 
the rest may be so santified to me y l in this great fier of affliction I may 
haue the son of god w th me yt I may not be consumed for ther is noe 
power but his that can support me vnder it. O that I may suffer noe 
other Lose but to have the Image of ielousy Taken from me ; I must 
confes I had sett my hart to much one her but I haue sined, but the good 
Lord help me y 4 1 may doe so noe more Least a wors thing come vnto 
me ; my other Daughter is well but greatly afflicted for her dear sister ; 
but to her it pleaseth the Lord to deny the blessing of children, she hath 
had one but its dead* & fear she will haue noe more ; Mrs. Turnny is 
well but is troubled ther is noe children ; dear S r as I remember one of 
my Letters was to giue you some account of y r relasions & the other of 
the marrage of this dear one now in heauen & the third of my dissir of 
some inf ormasion from you of the deed of settellment of my owne ff ather 
that I might know whether ther were any thing to be gott of my younger 
brothers porsions to my self, thay bothf dieing under age ; & whether I 
could doe any thing for you as to y r estat that was in ther hands (that 
will not part w th anything that thay awayes in the world keep) as you 
can ; & now ff or to giue a Littell account of my owne consarns in the 
world, it pleased my god to Lay many Losses & croses one our Iitell 
estates y* my dear husband Left me in great troubles but through his 
goodnes that giues & takes at his pleasur I haue rubed through & found 
y % thd a mother forgott her child my god took vp &. hath blessed me & 
my poor littell family, for I believe the blessing of so holy good a parent 
as ther deare ffather thay shall haue ; & blessed be his name I am now 
able to make you w l returns you shall dissire ; my deare Husband sold 
my first Joynture so now I haue much such a Joyntur as I had before ; 
but must keep my younger chilldren thay being but slenderly provided 
for his mother being aLiue he could not nor for his eldest sonj neither 
for the present so that I intend him for a marchant ; & this spring to 
send him to y r & to mine very good ffrind Mr. ff. P. § in to Hollend for 
hear all places is so corrupt that I dear not venture him hear & this was 
the way that his dear ffather dissired he should be put in. I bles my god 
thay are all ffine hopefull chilldren yett ; it pleaseth god to continue my 
husbands grandmother yet to me whom most kindly & affectionatly 
saluts you ; her life is a great mericle she being fouer score & ten ; its an 
advantag to my Littell ffamily she being very kind to me & was so w n 
all Left me, then god inclined her hart to me & we haue Liued togather 
euer since & shall till death parts vs . she is very Lame of her Limes & 
very week ; w n you haue any thoughts of coming into hollend Let me 
know & if I can I will meett you for I Long to see you ; for I ffind noe 
such ffrinds now as you were to vs but I can not Look back but w th to 

* The only child of Elizabeth (Chute) and James Oxenden died in 1675. 
f Herdson and William Dixwell, the two younger sons of Mark Dix- 
well. 
% Thomas Westrowe, son of the writer. 
§ Francis Prince, whose letters to Col. Dixwell are given below. 
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much trouble & sorrow but god hath made me now to know who to 
prise the mercyes I did inioye by want of them. 

Deare S r This hath by the perswasions of a frind Layen some months 
so fare writ with expectasions of news & more pamplets but ther is none 
& so I haue sent you w l I can get & in this time I haue reciued to Let- 
ters w th to for M" Turny but shall not deliuer them w th out you 
dissire it after I have told you I think it in vaine for she will doe 
nothing herself & for her sons ffather in Law* he has spent all his 
owne estat & sold his seat & all his Land he hath & hath not paid 
his own deats ; neither doe thay paie his sons deats for if you goe [to] his 
daughter then she sayeth you must goe to her ffather and he is gotten to 
be a parliment man & ther is noe meadling w th him & thay are Joynt 
excecutursf and so betwen them ther is nothing to be done for his nes- 
sesitys to put the best terme one it I can makes him doe thing that Look 
ill & w 4 to say as to his daughter I know not. I shall writ nothing but 
hope one way or other to see you ; I haue consulted my ffather % & we 
think it best not to deliuere them for these & other resons to Long to 
writ w c you may immagine w n you think in w* an vngratfull vnriaturall 
wicked world we Liue in. I know ther is not one peny to be gotten of 
any of them, but I shall say noe more not knowing whether this may 
come to y r hand ; dear S r beliue me I Longe to hear from you for I am 
y r most affectionat neece to serue you to my power. 

Eliza Botes. 

All my Littell ones are well ; pray Let me know whether this comes 
to you. 

[On the outside leaf.] I haue sent you my dearest husbands cane, his 
name one it & I haue added y r name to it. 

*Sir Thomas Peyton, the father-in-law of Sir Basil Dixwell, deceased, 
Lady Oxenden's son. 

Mr. C. H. Frith, of Oxford, the author of the article on John 
Dixwell in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the highest 
authority on the Commonwealth period, has called the editor's attention 
to a passage in the Memoirs of Thomas Earl of Ailesbury (Roxburghe 
Club), i, 210-11, in which the younger Sir Basil Dixwell is mentioned as 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Kent who was active in the arrest of King James 
II at Feversham in 1688, and very rude to the King ; Ailesbury rebuked 
him, sayiDg "Remember, Sir Basil, your grandfather sat in the 
Pretended High Court of Justice, and the King out of grace and favour 
towards your grandmother of the loyal name of Peyton, gave to her the 
estate that was so legally forfeited, and which forfeitures were given to 
the King when Duke of York." Ailesbury adds, " As to the degree of 
parentage on the mother's side I may perhaps err in that," as he 
certainly did, "but this I have been assured of, that it was for the sake 
of the Peyton line that the Dixwells were restored to their forfeited 
estate." 

f Sir Basil Dixwell seems to have made his widow and his father-in- 
law joint executors of his estate, which was largely in debt to Colonel 
Dixwell. 

% More exactly, the present husband of her husband's mother. 
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[Endorsement, in the handwriting of Colonel John Dixwell.] On y« 
9 th day of June being y e 2 d day of y e week my daughter Marie was borne 
about a quarter of an houre before nine in y e morning being in y e yeare 
1679. 

[Superscription. ] 

For M r James Dauids 
Marchant 

Deare S r 

The ioy & satisfacsion I haue had in speaking to y r frind & so 
mine whom hath giuen me the comfortable relasion of y r health of body 
& well being one all accounts w c hath giuen me such a refreshment as I 
had thought I should neuer haue had in this world & truely I know 
not who in this to expres but dissire while I Hue to bless god for his great 
goodnes to you & so to me w c haue truely taken a part w th you in all yr 
affliction & as hartily ioyne in prayers & praises to our good god for 
his mercy induereth for euer ; now deare S r hopeing that this may 
come safe to y r hand I must tell you that M r * Tumy hath bine 
very vnkind to me euer since she hath bine in that family* which 
hath & will haue not only her one land w c she purchased before you 
left her w c was a hundred a year, but that w c came to her from her 
owne Brother w th some thousands .in money, but truely I neuer knew my 
ofence but that I searued my god in that way w c now she calls herisye 
but in that way w c she herselfe brought me vp in ; in w c way & to w c 
truths the good Lord help me to hold fast & walke in while I Hue ; & 
truely this her withdrawing from me hath bine none of the lest of my 
afflictsions for it still hightened all the rest for w n god toke my dear 
husband & I was left w th six small children she minded it not but left 
me to be a pray to others as so indeed I was w c I hope for an oppertunity 
to tell you more then this for if you come into hollen I will come & meett 
you if my god will ; & this I should not haue writ but to let you know 
that she that can forget her only child may forget her frind w c I am 
truely greiued to say she hath & so s r I haue not deliuered y r letters ; 
for thay are all secure & think it impossible ther should be any changes 
& to put them in mind of what thay haue forgot I think it much best to 
let it a lone for I am sure it can doe you noe good & I know not but it 
may put the old s r f to some new thoughts for he is very poor and its 
reported that -he is an informer w c hath bine & is a sad profession that is 
now taken up by some ; & as I know you haue had y r great & sad afflic- 
tions abrod so I am sure it hath reached poor me w c hath had a deep share 
at home w c if you had bine w th me my Deare S r I should neuer haue 
knowen w* it had bine to be a stranger in my one land w th out a frind ; 
w c now I haue done ; the Lord help me to Hue more one himself & his 
goodnes & to his glory ; my good old grandmother sends you her most 
harty loue whom neuer forgets to aske after y r health & well being & doth 
most hartily reioyce w th me to hear of you. she houlds the same in this 
changable world & doth w l she can for vs but she hath had a great loss 

* The Oxenden family. 

t Probably Sir Thomas Peyton. 
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from scots ball* & the great abattinents of all her rents so that she can- 
not doe much . but god hath taught me that a littell the rightous mane 
hath is better then great reuenues of the wicked, its his righteousnes & 
vprightnes in the inward parts that I seek for a porsion for me & mine ; 
my elldest son is for a marchant. I would faine haue had him in Hol- 
lond but these trouble hath hindred my sending him. my tow ellder 
girles haue bine sick of feuours but I hope one the recouery. M" Turny 
& her ffamily are all well. I heare from my daughter)- sometimes, there 
is likely to be noe children, w c is a great trouble to them all. & now 
Deare S r I beg y r exceptance of a small present, if my purse were as 
large as my hart it would haue bine much biger but its my mitte. but 
I hope to heare of tener from you by M r Huline & you may directe I think 
in my owne name so that if you pleas to send to me for any goods I can 
help you to any thing w c I allso beg you will freely doe ; I had sent you 
all those things in y r noat but that I had more mind to send by this hand 
something for y r owne person & so I haue sent you cloath for a sut & 
coat & for shouses for ease for y r feet w c you say is apt to swell w c if 
you would wash them w th brandy it would doe you good I hope & allso 
lining for it w lh buttons but more then you need set one at first & more 
silk then for to make it up with but to meand it & y r stokins w c I haue 
sent of the collor of the cloath as thay wear them hear and allso a littell 
wareing linen, 4 shirts, 6 pocket handcerchifes, tow day creuats & 4 for 
either days or nights & a littell spice for y r owne vse ; but if you would 
but let me know w 4 " you would haue me send you hearafter I shall be 
carefull to doe it w th as much duty & loue as euer for I can truly say I 
am more sensible of my ingadgments to you then euer & shall be redy 
in all that I am able to express it to you ; for one neuer knows who 
truely to value a mercy but by the want of it as I haue dearly done ; & 
now dear s r I could wish you could read in this poor paper the ioy I haue 
in the hopes of seeing you w c blessing I hope my god will giue me ; 
where we shall haue more f reedome then this oppertunity will giue me of 
a discorce th6 I bles god for this by this honest gentellman whom I saw 
but once & that by a great good prouidence iust as he was goeing out of 
England w c had I knowen of him soner he should haue giuen you a fuller 
account of me & mine then now he can ; but all the account I can giue 
of myself is that I send you as much loue as can be from her that is 
while I Hue Dear S r 

y r most affectionat neece 

to searue you to my power 
August 23 th 1678 Eliza Boyse 

[Superscription . ] 

For M r James Dauise 
Marchant 
N° 77 : These 

*The reference is perhaps to Scotch Hall, a building erected shortly 
before this for the use of the Scottish Corporation, a charitable society 
for the relief of poor Scots resident in London. 

t Elizabeth (Chute) Oxenden. 
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Deare S r 

I haueing now the opertunity to send to you cannot neglect it & to 
Let you knowe that I think it a Longe time since I heard from you & 
that I did writ an answer to y r last Letters about Xmas Last & sent you 
some of those books you dissired & if I can meet w ,h a way I haue more 
to send you. I hope thay came safe to you w c I should be glad to heare ; 
as allso of y r good health & of y r consarnes w c is the only satisfaction we 
can haue w* we would be glad of an opertunity of seeing one another if 
it were the will of our good god but we must wait one the wise disposer 
of all things whom doth w* pleaseth him w th Kingdomes & familyes, as 
for my owne I bless god my chilldren are all well my elldest son just a 
binding prentice in Hollen. I think I sent you word of the death of my 
husbands good old grandmother she was a great Lose to me & mine ; 
& of the death of my husbands mother ; & I may send you word of the 
Loss of my owne mother tho not by death but intreast, for thay haue 
ingrosed her & all that she hath & she hath now disposed of all she can 
giue in the maine al to them,* only for a coller she hath giuen some 
small matter to my brothers chilldren \ ; so thay haue taken her affec- 
tions from me for fear she should haue giuen me anything, ther is I 
thank my god no iust cause only worldly intrest & because I cannot goe 
from w* I was brought vp in as you know w c I beg y r prayers I may be 
kept close to my god & his intreast in this world & that I may haue an 
intreast in him through Christ w c will be a lasting & a sure porsion ; for 
I find all these things changable ; I think in my Last I writ something 
as to the Legysy my second Brother gaue me, that seeing I am surcom- 
vented in part I may not in all & its so I would haue w* is my right & 
S r I know you took so much care & trouble for all our family that it is 
imprinted in y memory what prouision my father made for vs all. I 
haue heard there was a deed made betwene my ffather & yself e or some 
other trustee that expressed his whole mind concerning all his younger 
children before he sealed to yselfe that deed of sale of all his estate for 
20000 dated about July 1643; pray S r if it be possible Let me know 
where I may haue that first deed & how I may proue it or by w l other 
means I may proue that my Brother Herd had 3000 portion giuen by my 
father or any other portion & the Like concerning all the rest of vs. my 
eldest Brother sometime acknowledged that he had such a portion & 
proued his will & paid some interest for some of his Legecyes & now all 
is denyed or at Least it will not be acknowledged that he had any por- 
tion ot power to dispose of any to his younger Brother or sister ; & as I 
dissir this of you so I would faine doe something in y r owne consarne as 
to y r mony w c my eldest brother owed you for now while my mother 
Liues she may be able to wittnes it w c if she die there is none to proue it 
& if you should die I can neuer do any thing in it ; but now I could 
make frinds & recouer you halfe so I dissir your answer as sone as you 
could for I will doe nothing w th out you ; I am now hasten & must con- 
clud this w th my most affectonat Loue & saruice to you & y r<J for I am & 

* To the family of her present husband, Sir Henry Oxenden. 
t The children of Sir Basil Dixwell. 
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euer while I Liue wil be y r most afifectionat neece to sarue you to my 
power 

Eliza Boyse 
London July 20 th 1680 
some f rinds Kindly salut you 

[Superscription. J 

For M r James Dauise 
Marchant 

These 
Deare S r 

I find by y r8 of sept : 8 ,h 1680 that you have mistaken M r Prince* 
it was my husbands mother, she died of a Longe & painfull Illnes a can- 
cer in her side, she died in Aprill Last ; I am yet in the land of the 
Liueing, the Lord help me to Liue to his glory & the good of those poor 
ones that he hath giuen me that I may bring them vp in his fear & that 
I allso may be a help & comfort to you . I am sure I truely dissire so to 
be & as Longe as I haue Life I shall indeuour to make al The returnes of 
Loue & duty I am capable of & therefore dear S r Let me know in w l I 
may sarue you & you shall find my actions to the vtmost of my power 
to agree w th my words & penn : w c is all the way I haue to Let you 
know the senserity of my Loue to you ; & therefore pray s r send freely 
for any thing you would haue & I will send it to you ; y r8 was very wel- 
come to me because it brought me the good news of y r health but was 
troubled at the mistake it haueing bine the occasion of trouble to you & 
prevented my knowing y r condision so fully as I dissir to doe, for the 
knowledg of y r well & comfortable being would be a great comfort to 
me vnder the many troubles I meet with in this my pilgrimage but I 
know that thay that will Liue godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persicu- 
sion & that from those of our owne house & family. I think I told you 
in my Last that my husbands father in Lawf hath dealt very falsely w th 
me, I trusting him w th all my consarns receiueing all for me (& to the 
trust my deare Husband put in) & so I haue had a great lose by him but 
that w c is my greatest grife is he hath caused the wayes of god to be 
euil spoken off he haueing made a profesion of religion for so many 
yeares ; it was hapy for my poor mother, for she truely feared god, that 
he took her from the euil to come, for the f alsnes of this man to my poor 
Children & indeed to the hole family would haue bine to deaths in one 
to her ; but I shall say noe more of it but Leaue this w th all our other 
consarnes w th the righteous Judge whom will Judg aright. I intreat y r 
prayers that all his dealing w th me may be santified to me & that I may 
be made fit to doe or sufer w 4 he sees good farther to try me w th . S r I 
haue writ two Letters since this you in y" mension w 4 1 hope will come 
to y r hand before this for truely I doe not willingly omit any opertunity 
of writing to you & dissire an answer of those things as sone as you 
could ; my eldest son is in Hollen but hath not a master as yet. I intend, 

* The letter of Francis Prince, dated June 5, 1679 (see below), speaks 
of the death of Mrs. Westrowe. 
t The second husband of the writer's husband's mother. 
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if the Lord preuent not, to send my other son in spring for a marchant 
to. o that the Lord would pleas that I might see you ; The clouds gather 
very thick hear, I do beliue there will be some great chang ;* the good 
Lord fit vs for w l ever trouble is nigh vs. o that he would be neerer to 
saue vs in the day of Triall : when it will be seen who are the Lords, 
my sonf That marryed my younger daughter & his father are my good 
f rinds & send you ther Loue.& saruice, niaior BremanJ is now a pari 1 , 
man & inquires most Kindly after you, he sayes you know him. I haue 
but Latly had any acquaintance w th him & some few old remoat f rinds 
doe inquire of y r health but those w c haue most reson doe not w c is my 
great trouble but I hope it is not y r8 because you haue found a faithful 
god that will never f orsak you who can supply & make up al to you in 
himself whom I trust hath & will- doe it w c while I Liue shall be the 
harty prayers of deare s r 

Y r most affectionat neece 
to sarue you 

Eliza Boys 
1680§ Ja: 12 th 

I hasten this to you that you might know that I and mine are in health 
& shall Longe for to hear from you. I would faine haue sent you some 
pamphelet but cannot get a passage I can trust. 

[Superscription. ] 

For M r James Dauids 
Marchant 

These 

March 2 th 168* 
Deare S r 

I haueing an oppertunity tho in hast I could not Let it slipe to Let you 
knowe I haue rec tl y™ dated 23 th may 81 & am hartily glad to heare of 
y r health & of all the mercyes of god to you & pray that god would 
increas & bless all y r blessing to you in all kinds ; & allso to Let you 
know I am still in the Land of the Liueing tho Laboring vnder many 
troubles & weekneses of body & mind occasioned by that fallse man my 
deare husbands ffather in Law as I writ you word in my Last w c hath 
cheated me of my poor younger chilldrens porsions w c I had w th great 
care & paines saued for them but I hope the Lord will be theire porsion 
& that will be a neuer failing porsion to them. The Lord hath made 
both you & me to know ther is noe trust in man nor in any thing short of 
himself & that we may Liue by faith one him. I bless god all mine are 
all aliue but I heare that my eldest son is very ill of a feuour in Holand 
& my second daughter is at this time ill w th me, the Lord spare them to 

* This was written at the height of the excitement about the Popish 
plot supposed to be disclosed by Titus Oates, and when another Civil War 
was popularly prophesied. 

t John Wildman, Jr. 

X John Bremen, M. P. from Chichester, 1678-81. 

§ 1680-81. 
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his glory & my comfort. As to my mother she continus as I writ you 
word a stranger to me & hath estranged my eldest daughter* from me, 
thay are great in the world & Liue together & Littell mind me or mine 
nor hath not done neuer since the Lord hath made me to sett desolat & 
a widdow. the Lord giue me patience & faith to Liue one his presious 
promises that he will be the god of the widdow & the fatherles ; as for 
my Brothers ffamily it continues as it was but his second son did not goe 
beyond sees as I sent you word ; but thay are courters & very high & so 
I know them not w c is all the account I can giue of them ; but the Lord 
continueth as yet my second daughters husbandf (who is a widdower 
still) very kind to me & is a great help & comfort, he & his father being 
the only support I haue thay being both able & willing by there coun- 
sell to help me. thay remember you w th a great deall of kindnes but noe 
other relasion so much as inquires after you, the Lord forgiue them ; 
As to my busines I shall writ by the next shipes & send you a Letter w c 
I haue in ansure to y™ from m r prince who hath bine very kind to me & 
my son in helping him to a master one m r Larwood. he was hear & spake 
very kindly of you ; but I would not venter his Letter now by this be- 
cause I heard of this shipe goeing by a stranger but haue spake to m r 
Huling4 to knowe w n another goeth that I may send it to you that way 
as iudging it most safe, who is very ill & I feare will not continue Longe 
in this work. I can now only ade that I most earnestly dissir to heare 
from you & to Let me know where in I may be any way usefull & 
saruisable to you pray freely Let me know for I shall while I Live 
indeuoure to approve my selfe w fc I am bound to be by my duty thus w th 
my mast affectionat Loue & saruice to you & all y" from her that is 
Deare S r y r most affectionat neece truely redy to sarue you to my power 

Eliza Boyse 
[Superscription.] 

For M r James Dauids 
Merchant 
These 

[In another hand.] In Newhaven 
Deare S r 

This is only to inclose this from m r prince w c I now venture to send 
tho I haue not heard from you a Longe time w c troubles me very much 
& I would intreat you to Let me heare from you how you & y r ffamily 
doth whos wellfear is most hartily prayed for by me & if there were any 
thing wher in I could sarue you or y" I would most faithfully & redyly 
doe it. therefore deare s r Let me knowe for you shall find me diligent to 
perform to the vtmost I can ; There is noe allterasions in our ffamily as 
yet my mother continues as she was in all respects & my B" wife & 
ffather as thay were, all her children well but none yet disposed of. she 
hath indeuoured as I hear by strangers a mach betwen my mothers sis- 
ters son & her eldest daughter but my Aunt would not hear of it. I am 

* Elizabeth (Chute) Oxenden. 

t John Wildman, Jr. 

t See note on page 354, below. 
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a stranger to them all. the Lord help me to be more & more acquainted 
w tt him self that w n all these things faile vs as thay must in a Littell 
time I may haue an inheritance w th himself in glory th6 my house doe 
not growe y [torn] t I may see he hath made w th me an euerlasting coue- 
nant or [torn] all things an sure ; I bless the Lord all mine are well my 
eldest son I hope minds his calling he is bound prentis in Holland he hath 
3 years yet to sarue lam nowaplaceing my younger hear w th a merchant 
to, for nothing ells will pleas him. my to eldest daughters are now 
women taller then myself but our age is so deboched that I know not 
how to dispose them & an honest man so hard to be found, the Lord in 
mercy prouide for them & make good his promises to be a father to the 
f atherles & a husband to the widdow ; pray s r Let me know whether you 
receiued my Last Letter or not for both that & this is by another hand 
then* formerly I vsed to writ by ; as to myself it hath pleased my god to 
make me a woman of sorrow & trouble but yet he hath still presarued 
me though forsaken & forgotten by my mother the Lord hath mar- 
uolously prouided for me my son in Law still continueing singel & he & 
his father very Kind to me & mine & thay inquire after your health & 
weJlfear & send you there kind respects & would sarue you if it were in 
there power, but the messenger stayes & I must only ade my humble 
duty to you & harty Loue to all y" for I am in all senseryty Dear S r 
Y r most aff ectionat neece 
& humble saruant 
Eliza Boyse 
Au 24 th 1682 

m r prince spake most kindly of you & he hath bine very kind to my 
son in Holland & I would intreat you w n you writ to him you would be 
pleased to take notis of it. give him thanks in my behalf e. E:B: 
[Superscription.] 

For M r James Dauids 
Merchant 
These 

March 22 th 168f 
Deare S r 

I haue rec d y r to, the one dated sep : 16 & the other no : 9 th w th ther 
inclosed & sent them to y r frind. I allso thank you for them & am glad 
the Lord continues your health to you & y" w c mercy I hope I shall bless 
him for & beg the continueance of &that he would ade all comforts both 
of sole & body to you ; but it grieues me that you should suffer any 
straits & that I knew not of this shipes coming time enough to send w l 
you did desire but I shall doe it as soon as possibly I can & I would not 
omitt the telling you so tho I was preuented in the owne yet I could not 
but Let you know I would doe it & hope I shall bless god that I may be 
vseful to you. tho I deny my self I can chearfully doe it for you for I 
will assure you I have the same true Love & affections that euer I had 
to you & shall to the vtmost be redy to doe for you & I trust the Lord 
wil giue his blessing so to me & mine that we may be able to help one 
another for I haue seen much of his goodnes in presarueing me & mine 
from vtter ruin by my father in Law w c we were uery neer ; it was as 
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great a mericle as the deliuering the children of Israll at the red see ; & 
tho I am still in the wildernes & Laboring vnder many troubles w c he 
brought me into yet I must say hether to god hath helped me tho cast 
out of my mothers house the Lord I trust hath & will receiue me for he 
hath raised me vp a frind my son in Law & his father to help me w c in- 
deed were the instruments vnder god to be my supports as to this world, 
for set them a sid I haue noe frind in this world ; & therefore I would 
not haue you think much that m r " Turny should Leaue you who could 
Leaue her only child in her great troubles & giue noe relife or comfort 
to me in all my afflictions ; her husl^and is not dead but there ffamily is 
as it was, ther is noe changes in it or my B r * ffamily his eldest son is at 
Oxford* w c is all the account I can giue. I am a stranger to them all ; 
but deare s r Let vs comfort our selues in the Lord w c is the only Lasting 
comfort & will abid w n these things shall be noe more ; & if it shall 
pleas our god that we may meett in this world I should be able to tel 
you such things as will make y r ears tingle & you wonder, w c if god 
should take me away none Living can tell you, but I hope the Lord will 
giue vs the comfort of seeing one another in this world ; if not, yet in 
another w r all things will be made knowen & all the works of darknes 
be brought to Light ; deare s r Let me heare as often as you can from you 
& y r state in all kinds. I bless god all mine are well in health at this 
time but I growe sickly, the many troubles I haue had & haue are to 
hard for my poor week mind & body but I shall hold out my time to 
work in the Lords vinyard & then I hope for that reward he hath 
promised to giue to those that fear him : w c is all I can say now but I 
shall suddenly writ to you againe & in the meane time beg y r prayers & 
commend you the protection of our good & mercyfull god for I am 
Deare S r 

y r truely affection at 
neece to my power 
Eliza Boys 
all frinds send you 
there Loue 

[Superscription.] For M r James Dauids 

Merchant 
[In another hand.] Received June 27. 1683 

London may 20 th 1685 
Deare S r 

I haueing not heard from you this Longe time nor you from me you may 
haue the same f eare one you I haue that you are not in the Land of the 
Liueing. the reasons I haue not writ hath bine my great illnes & troubles 
that hath bine one me for this twelue months. I haue bine so sick that 
none thought I could haue Liued & then the Death of m r Hulenf w* I 

* Basil Dixwell, Junior (born 1666), was matriculated at Christ Church 
in November, 1682. 

f Probably Benjamin Hewling, a well-known Turkey merchant of 
London, one of whose daughters married Henry Cromwell, Jr., in 1686. 
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would haue sent you the returnes by & I nt)t able to Look for another 
way till now it hath pleased the Lord to giue me a Little streangth of 
body & I haue sold my Lands for to pay the debets my husbands father 
in Law had most falsely drawen me into & for some small matter for 
my younger children my 4 daughters being now women & must be dis- 
posed of in the world but the Lord can bless a Little as I haue had 
experence of & desire he should haue the glory of it ; & now I haue I 
hope found a way that we may hear oftener one of another w c I most 
hartily Longe to hear of y r health. I haue heare sent you a bill for 
twenty pounds & if you desire ten pounds more I haue sent that m r 
Humphey Dauis would Let you haue it & if this come to you & you 
receiue the mony pray Let me heare one word or two from you & I shall 
return you more for I would not haue you want any thing w tb in my 
power to help you w th for y r comfortable being in this world ; & it hath 
bine a great trouble to me that I was not able to send to you sooner but 
the Lord hath in the mids of affliction remembered mercy & inabled me 
to doe it now ; I am now come to London & my holl family to Liue I 
haueing sold my seatt in the countery & taken a house for my eldest son 
to come Liue w l h me he being out of his time & I bless god a sober good 
Child to me.; he is in Holland for the present & will begine to trad a Little 
there before he comes to me. my younger son is w th a very good master 
& he is very sober, I bless god very Like my owne second B r . this Little 
account of mine I thought would be pleassing to you but I had allmost 
forgott to tell you that my eldest daughter & her husband* is gone into 
france for theire healths there is noe children yet & theire is some dif- 
ferances Latly rissen between (m r8 Turney & theire father) & them w c 
was the reason of theire goeing into ffrance. their is a fire of contension 
kindeled in that ffamily & the Lord only knowes w n euer it will be 
quenched & now thay will a Little tast how good it is to be put from a 
fa : & mo ; house for the words of Christ are truthes w* measure you giue 
to others shall be meatted out to you heaped vp ; for god is a righteous 
& iust god. Thaye haue made me a stranger to them these ten yeares. I 
shall say noe more now of it ; butt must tell you that m r ' Turny & her 
husband was in London most part of this Last winter & so I saw my poor 
mother ; she is much brook w th a fit of illnes she had the summor before. 
I had not seen her in six years till this winter ; I could tell you how 
much she forgetts her only child as I am sure you would be troubled at, 
but I will forbare in hopes the Lord will in mercy bring us together 
againe & therefore I would not haue it trouble you that she should for- 
get you ; I haue this peace that I haue done my duty to the vttmost of 
my powr & the best of my vnderstanding & so will beliue that all shall 
be for good for me in the end for gods wayes are not our wayes & thay 
are past our finding out & who can say to him why dost thou so ; tho I 
can truely say it hath & is a very sore & griueous affliction to me but I 
hope I can say thy will be done heare one earth as tis in heauen & doe 
indeuour to bring my will to his pleasure ; my eldest B rs wif & children 
Liue much in towne & att cort. theire is noe alltrasion in that ffamily 

♦Elizabeth (Chute) and her husband James Oxenden. 
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but that her ffa : is dead* &'hath giueu his account for w l he had done 
hear ; my son in Law & his ffatherf are very kind to me & my ffamily 
& giue you their saruice. I shall not trouble you farther now in hopes 
of another oppertunity suddenly to send to you but once more to beg I 
may heare from you or some of y r ffamily to whom I desire my harty 
saruice that I may know the state of y r health & how things are w th you 
the Lord in mercy presarue y r health & Life w c is the harty prayers of 
Deare S r 

Y r most truely affectionat 
neece to same you 
Eliza Boys 
S r if you please to haue any goods sent over 
if you pleas My seconnd son & I will send 
them to you if you pleas to Let me knowe 
w l you would haue ; 

pray direct y r Letters to me to m r Gerrett 
Van Heythuyson a marchant in London 
[Superscription.] 

For M r James Dauids 
Merchant 
[In another hand.] in 

Newhaven 

in New England 

London y e 23 of Sepfr 1689 
Worthy S r 

I must confisse I am heily to blame that I haue bin soo negleckfull of 
my Duty to you in not writinge to you beefore for w ch I beage your par- 
don, of w ch I dout not of, I hauing hearde soo much [illegible] of your 
prayes and in your onner, I hope now the time is come that I shall noe 
Longer speacke by a nother mouth of your vertues but by my one knoliges 
(if this finds you yet in the Land of the lifling) w ch I hope in God it will 
doe. The P of O being made our KingeJ by ace 1 of Parliment & Kinge 
Jeames is fleade into Ierland where wee have a Armey of 35000 or 40000 
men onder the commande of Duke Somberge hoe haes allredey gainde 
all y e northe and noe doute but he will bee master of ytkindom quickley. 
Cottlande has allso flonge of the Bishps asyousles and dangerous person, 
and haue settelld a prespeteran goverment and all things are at quiet 
ther. 

Finding all things going soo well and our King is bent to y e Onnest 
parte I have indeverd to gitt your pardone w ch I dout not but to obtaine 
and allso an ace* : of Parlement to backe it. For w ch reson I would 
desir you and your Famely to macke all the hayest you can possabill to 
Amsterdam in Hollande where t have frinds y* will reseue you and you 

*Sir Thomas Peyton died in February, 1683-4, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

t John Wildman, father and son. 

X William and Mary were declared King and Queen on February 13, 
1689. 
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may bee as safe as wher you are. I have accordingly sint to 2 of my 
frinds one M r W m Histerman and to on M r Alexsander Henderson to ex- 
cept what bills you shall drawe upon them, and if you cannot Gitt bill to 
y l porte pray drawe vpon me in London and your bills shall finde dewe 
onner. Pray 8 r macke all the speade you can with all your fammely 
and with y e gretist privese you can for here are some of your Relasons 
y» may ells doe you a mistiffe they hauing spoake very thritting things 
of you, w ch is one reson whey Majer Willdman thinkes it the best way 
to come forst to Amsterdam, and he knowing it a playes y* you may bee 
safe in, he hauing bin ther 3 yeares without danger or feare, pray S r lett 
me haue a line or 2 from you at the reseate of this w ch will much rejoyes 
him hoe is 

Your Faffull Frinde and moust 
humble servant 

Tho : Westrowe 
Pray dirick your Letter to my Mother 
with a cover to Major Willdman 

Generall post Master in London,* 
and it will come safe. 
[Superscription. ] 

For M r Jeames Davids 
March* 
At 
Newhaven 

London the June 1690 : 
Deare Madam 

I have rec d yours of the 12 of Sept r w ch brought me the sad and afflict- 
ing newes of the death of my deare frind w ch I doe most hartily lament 
and truly morne with you in is Loss, thoe it is great gaine to him, for all 
sorrowes & care and paine w ch doe & will abid on ous while heare, he is 
freed from, but I shall saye no more of that sad and most afflicting sub- 
iect to you w ch should I say whatt was in my harte it would perhaps 
sture those afflictions w ch may be a great damage to you, so I think it my 
duty to modirat, and therefore will tell you that I will doe what I can 
to serue you and your childeren that leyes in mye power and if you 
pleayes to lett me know his mind I shall yous my outmoust indevers to 
performe it in all respickes. I hope this will com safe to your hands y e 
barrer being the secretary to y e gouerner of New Yorke. by hime you 
may sind any letters of any thing w ch will com safe to dirickt as here 
onder. here inclosid I sinde you a bill of 10 lb as a token of my Loue to 
the Children & you and desir to here from you as sone as you can with 
an ace* of your condission and the eage of your children and what thay 
haue bin brought vp to, this is the f orist oppertunity I hearde of shince the 
resitt of yours, my yonger son y* you direkit to is the Lorde has taken 
to him selfe som years but my eldis and my only son will Joyne with me 
to the outmoust of his powere. Wee had not heard from him nor of him 

* Mrs. Westrowe's friend Major Wildman was made postmaster-general 
in April, 1689. 

24 
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in 2 years tell this from you w ch brought me the news w ch I fered to here, 
but I shall conclould this with the assurance of all Love & servis to you 
and yours who am 

Your truley afflicted but 
very affectionat & ffaith servat 
Eliza : Westrowe* 
pray diricke your Letters 
to Mad™ Eizab Westrowe 
then put a cover over it 
and diricte it to 
Major Wildman 
generall poastmaster of England 

pay sind all the Letter you diricke 
as a boue to Secritye of the Governer 
of new yorke hoes name is Mathew 
Clarkeson f 
[Superscription. ] 

For Mad m Dauids at 
M r James Pierpont 

in New Haven 
In 
New England 

LETTERS OF JOHN DUBOIS & FRANCIS PRINCE, 1678-814 

London August 26 1678. 
Honoured Sr 

Twas December last that I left M r Phillips & his lady, little M r Nic : 
Caper my Hampshire neighbour, who is stil the same All Love w th my 
brother Andrew who declines apace, old age makes him stoop to it, 
otherwise all well, their trade holds up steady & sure, I know no where 
so certaine, considering the great Casualties by these unhappy times 
throughout the world, & yet their gourd (for so I account of the choisest 
things here) stil flourisheth, notwithstanding the worme hath bene 
several times creeping towards it, but not able to reach it being stil 
prevented, & now I hope crushed, but they, & we here, & all must ex- 
pect the world to be but the world, & be on our watch & guard. As 
soon as I got to Amsterdam I received your very welcome lines, vizt 
about the beginning of March last, but deferring my answere for some 
time, to meete w th some what worthy your trouble, I at length find 
adventures too dangerous so far, amidst so many Harpys these warrs 
have raised, & content myself onely w lh a paper returne, w ch I pray you 

♦This letter, including the signature, is in the same handwriting as 
the preceding letter, that of Mrs. Westrowe's son. 

fClarkson did not arrive in New York until Jan. 29, 1691. 

% Nothing is known of either of these names. Possibly the former may- 
have been a friend of Dixwell during his residence in Hanau, or the 
name may be an assumed one. 
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accept. I intend to cod fine my self to my trade in my old quarters in 
the mountaines whither I speedily returne, & whither my son Robert 
Archer well knowne to the bearer, whose residence is at Amsterdam, will 
safely convey me all yours, & whom I shall enioyne to supply to you by 
his pen, what I may not so seasonably at times advertise you off, who 
may not be so frequent my selfe in the Low Countries as formerly, but 
he constant on the place shall not faile in my stead to give you timous 
advice in what concerns the trade of y 5r parts, w ch I speake not to excuse 
my selfe therefrom on all oportunities as I can, & therefore hope you will 
not discontinue yours to me ; at present I whiles forbeare, not daring to 
attempt any stock so far to sea, & will therefore satisfy my selfe in tend- 
ring you onely a little of that present common merchandise w ch is mostly 
now inquired after, vizt Whats the newes ? For though I am neither 
Courtier, nor but little Exchange man, yet I can vent what I heare & 
there catch up, w ch is but very little : the season is so exceeding 
misty, & what is comes vnder veiy different Judgements & constructions 
according to the several humours of men, being subdivided into as many 
factions as sects, as well here as on the other side the water, whence I 
gained hither about 8 weekes since for dispatch of some most necessary 
affaires of mine owne, & whither I designe my returne next weeke & 
thence speedily to the mountaines. The common expectation & hopes 
this last summer hath bene a warrby England w th France. The Parlia- 
ment have bene long importuning his Ma*y to it, & to that end to enter 
into a strickt alliance w th Holland & the other Confederates, & inhibition 
of all trade w th France. The King who hath the guidance of the Helme 
<fc is on his watch non pareil, cannot be satisfied w th all his Parliaments 
arguments pressing him, to no smal provocation, to follow their advice, 
yet at length observing how the French get ground in the Spanish 
Netherlands, finds himselfe concerned to give cheque to their further 
progresse, whereby the Sceme seemes wholy turned, His Ma 1 ? now of 
himselfe vrging on the Parliament a necessity of a war w th France & 
presseth their ready supplies ; they readily concurre w th him, are ready 
to furnish him to the vtmost, therefore presse him forthwith to declare a 
warr, enter into alliances &c & inhibit trade w lh France ; Trade w th 
France the Parliament gains to be inhibited by Act, w th an vtter de- 
struction of all goods of the groath & manufacture of France that should 
be hereafter imported, or lighted on abroad, to continue for 3 yeares, but 
alliances being not throughly concluded w th Holland, his Ma'y sees it 
not expedient yet to declare the warr, but is very vigorous & expedi- 
tious in levying a gallant army for that purpose, to be commanded by the 
Duke of York, & prevailing w th the Parliament to graunt moneys for its 
maintence. The French King meane while carries on his war in Flan- 
ders w th all his might, takes in the vast City of Gent, the strong City of 
Ypre, other strong places, all w th in very few dayes, w ch might in com- 
mon appearance have cost many moneths, as Gent did the Frenchman 
heretofore 12 moneths to no purpose, this put all the Spanish Nether- 
lands in such a Consternation, that even Anwerp & Bruxells were ready 
to give vp to the French, & had doubtlesse done it, had the French then 
advanced thither, the Citizens of both longing for it, so weary were they 
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of their successelesse, heartlesse, handlesse Comanders & armies, being 
outragiously imbittered ag 1 the Hollanders, as Protestants, & therefore 
better say they to the French then them, though on the Hollanders first 
engagement with them in the warr, they could not speake respectively 
enough of them. The reason of this Change I presume to be the ill suc- 
cesse the Prince of Orange hath had all along, & as the Flemmings sup- 
pose as ill conduct w ch makes them cry out ag 1 him, as well as his owne 
Countrymen & very many here doe, that he is onely acting his owne 
game, though ag 1 the Interest of his Masters (who are now said rather 
his Vassalls) & Allies. Indeede when the French sate downe before Gent, 
& the Spaniard had drained his guarisons for its Relief e, the Prince of 
Orange offered to put in a Guarison into the Citadell at Anwerp, then 
also destitute. That Citadell is alwaies supplied by Spaniards, not daring 
to trust any Citizens in it, being made to bridle them, & is their great 
Eye soare. The Gouerner of the Spanish Netherlands accepted the 
Prince his offer, but before he could get in his men, the Bishop & other 
Capital ecclesiasticks at Anwerp, consulting w th the Comander of the 
Citadel, prevailed w th the Gouernour at Bruxells to recall that his War- 
rant ; twas then said, should the Prince have bene Master of Anwerp, as 
that Citadelle Masters it, & the English of Ostend & Nieuport, where 
severall 1000 d8 were landed immediatly after the taking Gent, farwell 
the Spanish interest in the Netherlands. That w ch helpt to increase the 
Spaniards hatred of the Prince & so of the Hollanders, & indeede the 
Hollanders Jealousies was, the Princes lying all this while in Brabant 
w th his Army & yet giving no help, though indeede it was not much he 
could, for though the States constantly paid him for 90000 men, yet his 
army consisted not of above 25000, as the Hollanders had got the sent of, w eh 
infected so the whole body of the Vnited Provinces, that this, w th his ill 
conduct especially since his quitting the siege of Charleroy the last 
yeare,* contrary to advice of Councel of War & of all his allies, hath 
turned their stomachs against him even his best friends formerly cannot 
now speak bad enough of him, <fe those that continue his friends stil, at 
least are dumme for him. The States by this time send their Comissaries 
to muster their Army & finding it so thin desire the Prince for future to 
accept of the pay of 80000 men, w ch the Prince could not brooke, how 
ever on this muster the Jealousy among the common people increaseth, 
especialy when they see all their regiments vnder the Prince so strangely 
short of their number save the English (I meane not the English newly 
arrived). It standing thus in the Netherlands, the States are urged to 
joyne w th the English & inhibit trade w th France as England had done, 
at w eh they boggle ; on the contrary finding considerable forces from 
England already in Flanders & no good understanding twixt Prince & 
people this increaseth de Witts party, w« h seemes now much so increase 
perhaps by their death,f especially considering what they had done for 

* The unsuccessful attempt of William Prince of Orange on Charleroi 
was in July, 1677. 

f Jan DeWitt, the leading power in Holland before the Prince of 
Orange was made Stadtholder, was murdered with his brother Cornelius 
in August, 1672. 
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their Country & how worse then barbarously requited & all things run- 
ning post to ruine since that horrid murther, the inquisition into w ch , 
w ch the States of Holland would have done, they say the Prince 
obstructed, [torn] sure it was speedily wholy prevented, by passing an 
Act of oblivion in Holland, on the Princes great instigation for quieting 
& alaying evil spirits, w ch also put an ind to Cornelius de Witt his wid- 
dowes appeale against the sentence of Banishm 1 of her husband & confis- 
cation. The King of France about this time publisheth several articles, 
on w ch he offers to make a general peace. The Comon Wealth party 
in Holland catch at it as safer for them to be at peace w th France and so 
disband their army, then continue the war the Prince in the head & the 
D of York General of the English in coniunction w th him, though the 
States a little before complemented him w th the Congratulacion of his 
Mariage, as did also the Parliam 1 complement the King for his Care of 
the Protestant interest in matching his niece w th the Prince.* but as if 
all were but fig leaves Amsterdam & 2 other Cities I think Ley den & 
Harlem as also Home hanker after the French kings proposalls for a 
peace w ch were as far in behalfe of Holland as could be even to restore 
all, be their. good allie, they onely to continue neutral. Their Deputies 
at the Hage vrge a cloasing w tb France, the Prince & the other provinces 
& the rest of the Cities of Holland oppose & carry it for to continue the 
warr, Amsterdam wish them successe but tel them they must stand 
neuters for they have no more money to contribute to maintaine it, this 
fetches about all the rest to comply w th them & hereupon Embassadour 
is sent to K of France & intimations given the allies, to act in order to 
peace w th France as they should see cause. The peace is agreed twixt the 
States & France & sent to the several provinces & Cities to be signed by 
the Principalis as the deputies had before done, w ch they did. The 
States dispatch all as the last work for closing the peace, w ch they looke 
on but as a complement, France having already consented. The King 
of France accordingly consents, & doth the like w ,h Spain, who also 
treated w th him, onely he would held Mastrick from Holland & some 
Cities in Spanish Netherlands from the Spanyard but onely as a security 
til differences should be made up twixt Brandenburg Swede & Denmark. 
This gave such a stop to the peace that put the States to take other 
measures, & think of carrying on the Warr, England powered in more 
forces into Flanders, & continue daily so to doe, the Amsterdam 18 & 
Common wealth party sit armes a crosse, looking on themselves vndone, 
& have time enough to reflect vnto their insulting spirit, who on pre- 
sumption that the peace was made, looke as high as prosperity vsualy 
makes them, w th disdaine to almost if not altogether hatred of their good 
allies the English, as such as never stoode them in steade, without dis- 
tinguishing factions. Yet since my arrival here we heare that on new 
treaties with France, the peace was struck up twixt them & Holland ; & 
before publishing the Prince of Orange to reliefe Mons, in coniunction 
w th such of the English forces as were come up to him fell on the French 

* The Prince of Orange (afterwards William III of England) married 
the Princess Mary, daughter of the Duke of York, in November, 1677. 
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who were posted before Mons, & after a great & sharp dispute w* [torn] 
great a losse, the night gave a cessation to the dispute, the next day tis 
said had the English continued their engagem* the French in probability 
had bene defeated, but that is onely conjecturall, the Dye of war is cast 
by a higher hand, but for preventing effusion of more blood, Mons is 
relieved by Consent, & a Cessation of armes agreed for 5 weekes, w ch 
must have its foundation doubtlesse in the peace so neere concluding, 
w ch would not be knowne before the battell. This Cessation may prove 
of most singular advantage to the French King by dispatching these 
Forces to Crequis army in Germany, who had newly taken & demolished 
the Fort at Strasburg Bridge on Germany side & burnt that part of the 
Bridge, after tooke the Fort twixt Strasburg & the Bridge, by forcing the 
Guarison of Swisse w th in it to quit it & retreat into the City, the Duke 
of Lorraine meane while hastening over the Rhine w th his army into 
Elsaz, not w th out blowes & losse, w ch how it goes w ch them & Strasburg 
since we expect letters to advertise, as also the time will show whether 
these sodain cessations in the Netherlands (the peace being so neere con- 
cluding) may not so far serve the French kings turne, as at the 5 weekes 
end to boggle againe at the peace, w ch is thought to be as much against 
the mind of the Prince & English Court, as it is eagerly pursued by the 
Common wealth party in Holland, meane while further considerable 
recruites of horse & Foote, are now shipt hence & may gaine Ostend ere 
date of this Ire, if the wind crosse them not. Here in London all is 
quiet, the Fanatiques* keepe vp their private meetings w ch may be called 
publike without Con troll, save that 2 of their Ring leaders Mr. George 
Cockaine & Mr. Mathew Meadf pastors of 2 independent Conventicles 
have bine lately sued on an old Statute. Meade defending strenuously, 
not acquiescing in Judgem u at common Law ag l him, appealed to Lords 
house. This he did the rather because it would else prove a president to 
proceede ag 1 others on the same statute, where presuming of other 
apprehensions then his Judges hi id at common Law, & indeede so he 
found it among the Country Lords, yet the dead weight, the Bishops 
more lively then their other Lordshps to discerne for the good of Mother 
Church cast the scale & confirmed the Judgements at Common Law, so 
that Mr. Meade is forced to abscond to avoid execution, as is also the 
other, against whom a like Judgement is past, & others of the like Leven 
feare the like proceedings ag* them, though else all pretty quiet, & so in 
Country (as I heare). the L d Chiefe Justice Scrags at an assizes in Essex 
or Suffolk &c very sharply rebuked a conformist Minister for his violent 
prosecuting veiy many of his non-conformist brethren before him, & 
miscarrying in his prosecution for want of well managing his cause & 
malice, this L d Chiefe Justice being lately chosen}: as more fully devoted 

* A term usually given to Nonconformists in England at this date. 

t George Cokayne (born 1619), mentioned in Mrs. Westrowe's letter of 
Dec. 4, 1676, was the minister of an Independent meeting in Redcross 
street, London ; and Matthew Mead (born about 1630) was pastor at Step- 
ney of the largest congregation in London. 

% Sir William Scroggs succeeded Sir Richard Rainsford as Lord Chief 
Justice of England in June, 1678. 
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to his Ma 1 *" service, then Rainsford his predecessor, who had his writ of 
Ease, was thought to be not so much at y* Courts comand as this, 
although he more then any other the Judges ; tis presumed Scrags in 
this his Indulging carriage acted not on his owne head. The refractory 
may sometimes be reduced more by lenity then severity, however <fcis 
not perhaps a season to persecute the Fanatiques as they terme it, while 
armies in the Field. Scotland gives likewise various scenes. Their non 
Conformists who are more heady & more numerous, have bine treated 
more rigorously then those in England. His Ma** having constituted 
a Councel there of w ch Duke Lautherdale* is president have added force 
to Law (ag* Law say those heady Fanatiques) to suppresse their meetings 
but like Israel in Egypt the more oppressed, the more they increase, for 
they would be accounted the Israel, in opposition to their Exactors whom 
they account spiritual Egypt & Babilon. Worried have they bine by 
troopes to prison, yet greater troopes have increased in their Conventi- 
cles, some as their partisans report have bine seized & sent Captives 
from their meetings, to serve the French King in his warrs, one old man 
being 60 yeares aged and therefore pleaded for as too decrepid to doe the 
French King any service, they report was replied that he -was fit enough 
for a bridge. A member of the Commons house reporting to the house 
the complaints he said he had from some Scots Souldiers escaped hither 
from France of their being forced from Scotland to serve the French 
King & offering affidavits of the souldiers to prove his information the 
souldiers were escaped (if any such were) & he severely rebuked & 
might have suffered as a false scandalous libellor. But the Non-Con- 
formists in Scotland continuing their assemblies vncontrollably, an army 
of Highlanders is brought downe upon them, under command of Lord 
Atholdf (I think is, his name) a person as moderate as his souldiers were 
cruel, & who could have the attestacion of the Fanatiques through the 
Country as to his lenity, but as is said, very sharply rebuked by D 
Lautherdal for giving too much restraint to his souldiers rapines as they 
terme it, & who as carelesse of perhaps instructions as well as rebukes, 
can lesse brooke Lautherdale, then he can the Fanatiques, indeede the 
D is said to drive so violently that he jades most of his Councel, who 
cannot follow him his pace, & many turne head & complaine ag 1 him to 
his Ma*y as Duke Hamilton & other Lords. However this Army of 
Highlanders being got into the Lowlands comitted most intolerable 
outrages in murders rapes plunderings & what not, in so much as by 
the spoile they made, & the Flight of them from them that could, many 
places they left at parting as a barren wildernesse, the country where 
they had bine having suffered more in this little space of their Tyranny 
& cruelty then they had suffered in all their late warrs put altogether, & 
yet the Fanatiques now likewise boast they have also gained more from 
them, for offering at parting to disturb a Conventicle, their minister full 

* John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale, prime favorite of King Charles 
II. 
t John Murray, Marquis of Atholl. 
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of confidence would not give over in so much that some of the officers 
would a little hearken what the Bailer said, but were so affected w tb 
what they heard that they importuned him to accompany them to the 
Highlands to preach to those poore barbarians that never heard of the 
gospel, w ch he did, preaching among them with that effect that they 
became embracers of him & the way they had before so persecuted, 
sending into the Lowlands like those of Macedonia to come over & help 
them. The Non Conformists w th joy dispatch ministers to them & an 
incredible work of Conversion (as they call it) daily increaseth & flour- 
isheth in that Desert. The like work is among the Low lands, 
abundance both of Mosse Troopers & others the vilest & crullest vncul- 
tivated ignorant ones among them sent out to seize & disturbe conventi- 
cles have themselves bine seized & strangely surprised & changed by the 
power of that word they came to suppresse in so much that the good 
Churchmen though ready to cry out they are bewitched, yet the Fan- 
atiques say by multitudes incredible are daily added to the Church such 
as shall be saved, so that as twas said of old the whole world became 
Arian, they say all Scotland becomes Fanatique. Indeede one great 
reason why so many oppose D Lautherdale & his counsells new Lawes 
made w th out parliament, is the unparrallelled severity of them, for as if 
abjuring covenant & Conventicles were to smal, Masters for their fami- 
lies, Landlords for their tenants &c are required to give bond not onely 
for themselves but that neither their families nor Tenants shall resort to 
any of these Conventicles, w ch they know should they enter into they 
should as soone forfeit them, for that no bonds could hold their people 
under them, & though D Hamilton & other Lords many of w ch were of 
the Councel itself e where Lautherdale was president, came to Westmin- 
ster to petition his Ma^ ag* this severity, yet they could obtaine no miti- 
gation but a Convention of states was called, chosen as members to Par- 
liament were chosen, who before their meeting must many of them 
enter into the bond, who refusing, were put by & others more conform- 
able, I say not Talesmen put in their stead, who made up such an 
assembly as it was, & after several proposal Is to them to raise an army 
to suppresse the Fanatiques & not entertained, twas at length voted 
some provision to be made & money raised in order to raising of some 
force for preserving the peace of that kingdom or some what of that 
nature though tis doubted that on levying or attempting by that Law, 
the people who are naturally warme & at present chafed will much bog- 
gle & not easily submit to paymente, having, to quicken their natural 
keenenesse, notable provocations from passages in the very convention, 
for D Hamilton openly opposed any such grant as vtterly illegal profess- 
ing he would rather forfeit life <fc estate then consent to raise moneys 
w th out a Parliament & so entred his protest ag* their proceedings as did 
about 40 members more, however the Convention close w th an high 
complement to his Ma 1 ?, professing their readinesse for his service, w th 
their encomiums of him hardly competible to any but such a Prince w tL 
whose prowes & vertues, all those of his predecessors put all together 
might hardly come in ballance. However since the dissolution of this 
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Convention notwithstanding all, after his full owniDg & commending 
Lautherdales conduct & faithfulnesse to his. service, hath yet out of his 
princely clemency, dispensed w th further pressing the bond, & taken off 
the outlawries sued [torn] ag* Non conformists, & truly there is also 
great prudence in it, lest the Scots heat being blown up as it is, it should 
take fire as it might, should but the discontented Hollanders 
or some other Tooll put Match to them, in this iuncture, when the 
common wealth party being the richest [torn] the united provinces are 
iealous that this English army in Coniunction with the Prince is rather 
to set him up then pulle down the French king, & let the reallity of 
things be as they will, mens judgements are alwaies guided by their 
apprehensions then by the truth of things. I forgot to tell you then 
when the King had raised a very gallant army & yet saw it not season- 
able to declare warr ag 1 France, & had yet landed severall 1000 d ' in 
Flanders & the Hollanders thereupon had agreed to make peace w th 
France (so fearfull indeede were they of England) the Parliament presse 
the King either to make war or disband, but the king presse for raising 
more moneys to maintaine the army being not seasonable yet to disband, 
yet the Parliament cannot be induced to it, then must they however 
raise money for the faire disbanding & not disoblige such gallant men, 
the Parliam* thereupon passe an act for raising money for disbanding & 
are themselves since prorogued to meete Oct 1 next, but rather we see a 
warr & new Levies preparing then disbanding. I'l conclude w th a story, 
a Scots Gentleman very aged & sick, sent to see how D Lautherdale did, D: 
returned answere, well, he sent againe & againe had the same answere, yet 
continued sending til his Grace was put in a chafe, asked him the reason, 
of his so sending, he replied w th another question if the Duke remembered 
not how that when himselfe, lord Montrosse, Marquis of Argile & this 
Gentleman were once together in their youthfull dayes a Cunning 
woman must needes tell them their Fortune, Montrosse was to be hanged, 
Argile to loose his head, these so happened, Lautherdale was to be torne 
in pieces by the people, & she being demanded what should be the Gen- 
tlemans Fortune she said that' he should live to see all this, but 
Lautherdale is yet in being, being the last weeke received at White Hall, 
& since by his Ma^ at Windsor, in Honour Freedome & Safety, but con- 
venticles in Scotland stil multiply, meeting by 1000 d8 3000 d8 , yea 10000 & 
y e last I heard of 13000 thousand at a time in field guarded by horse & 
Foote, sometimes guards have attempted on smaller numbers & wel- 
favouredly banged home wth their blood about their eares by the Con- 
venticlers, sometimes, they face the meetings & the Conventiclers 
guards face them til their work be over & the Conventicle quietly 
separated. Many such particuler cases of Conventicles & strange Con- 
verts I could tell you, But I have bene to long in tiring you. I commit 
you to him who is King of Kings, who will raine til all his enemies are 
vnder his feete, & though Lauderdale could say to a Bishop sitting above 
him at Table & therefore would have given him place, My Lord sit 
though on my right hand til I make thine enemies thy Footstoole, yet 
we have a Lord hath said so to his & our Lord & will make it good to 
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the breaking to pieces all such Blasphemers like a potters vessell. To 
his grace I commit you & rest 
Sr. 

Y r most humble servant, 
Jo: duBois 

In Amstdm 5 Juny 1679 
M r James Davids 

My Laste to you was od y e 13 of July 1678 per M r William Darvall with 
whom I sent you a Coat & Cloake and 3 ells of ye best holland doth 
because y e moth did beginne to come into yours & soe made use of it my 
selfe. I gave you also notice that W m Darvall should Pay you 5 £ more 
and also I gave you a full account how I thinke I was deceived about 
your Books. I remember M r John White did leave some things w th mee 
as many others did in that Time, and that afterwards he wrighting for 
a trunck and a box of books I did send them and it seemes I mistook & 
my man Rob*. Ray did give them up, butt White will not knowe of it 
and yet he must, for yours where most Latin books as I remember butt I 
writte if you knowe what Books they where I will gett them for you or 
will alow you y e worth of them. 

I doubt nott butt you have heard of y e death of your friend M r » 
Westrow.* Shee was in health nott longe since, for her eldest sonne 
Thomas Westrow is at present in my house, who I am to putt to scoole 
to learne this Language. I hope to heare from you how it is w th you 
for I have since the wrighting of my last reced none from you, having 
this opportunity I have made bold to informe you of the great f eares and 
troubles that are in England. In y e beginning of this yeare or about y e 
end of y e last one Titus Oates which had beene a Jesuit many yeares did 
make a discovery of a dreadfull Plott which y e Jesuits had contrived in 
taking away y e life of y e king and to make y e duke of York king in his 
Place and to alter both Religion and y e laws of y c Land all w h he declared 
on oath before S r Edmund Burry Godfry which when y e Jesuits heard of 
it they presently murthered S r Godfry f which by Gods mercey came out 
& severall of y* murtherers who where taken with severall Jesuits, 
where executed, since which there is a greater discovery of y e Plott, 
and this last weeck one Whitebread y e Provinciall of y e Jesuits w th sev- 
erall others where exsecuted. the king did desolve y e old Parliam* which 
Indeed ought to be called y e longe Parliam* and it seemes he was forced 
to call a new which was noe small rejoycing to y* nation for some say 
there was never a substantialler Parliam* in England, it seemes this new 
Parliam 1 will nott doe as y e Court would have them, soe that they are 
proroged for indeed they did force the duke of York to fly over into this 
Country to his daughter which is marryed to y e Prince of Orange butt 

*The writer has here confused Mrs. Elizabeth Westrow and her 
mother-in-law. See the letter of Mrs. Westrow above on p. 350. 

fThe murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, in October, 1678, is now 
believed rather to have been the work of the infamous perjurer, Titus 
Oates, and his accomplices. 
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he was nott welcom to this People and by that reason he is gonne to 
Brussels to y 9 Jesuits there, a*d lives at Present in that City. y e duke of 
Lauderdale which is Secretary of Scottland at London and being Com- 
missioner of Scottland hath soe oppressed y e poore Scoch that aboue 3/w 
agoe there did meet about 50 or 60 horsemen neare Glaskow and there 
did Proclaime y e Couenant againe and did burne all y e Acts which hath 
been made against it, and are up in armes. I heard they are about 16000 
and where marching towards y e kings forces which some say are nott at 
present above 9000. great discontents are in England by reason that the 
Lord Bellases, y e lord Peters, Lord Warden of Arundell, Lord Staffard, 
all which where appointed officers by the Pope in y e new gournm* and 
where accused by y e house of Commons of heigh treason which are still 
in y 6 Tower and y e Parliam* Proroged when they should have been tryed. 
Indeed if y° parliam 1 had satt one week or 2 longer, they had sent up to 
y* lords house an act for theire Consent in which they had declared the 
duke of York incapable even to enjoy y e Crowne of England ; it would 
be to tedious to read & I cannott wrighte all occurrances that are now 
on foot in England and Scottland and Ireland. y e Lord pitty those 
nations and give them repentance and show them mercy which is y e 
prayer of 

y r ever Loving friend 

Francis Prince* 
N. B. Pray advise how many 5 £ have you reced of Mr. William 
Darvall. 

Lond° 2 february 1681f 
M r James Davids 

Yr 8 of the 1 of June 1681 1 have well reced & was joyfull to heare of 
your well Being & am truely sorry that you have nott reced the five 
pound, it is very strange to mee that M r Darvall should Refuse to Pay 
five Pound with y e full advance when he owes me 200 £ by Bond be- 
sides some thousands of gilders, which he hath in his hands yett never 
accounted for. I have writte to him very ef ectually as he tenders my Re- 
putation forthw th to satisfey you ; and if nott, you shall nott loose it. I 
being here at London have spoake with your kinswoman and I thinke 
this day shall dine with her. I am truely sorry that you should have 
any disapoym* from mee and also that losse that happened to you, by 
my mans giving your Lattin Books to Coll" White, instead a Comp* of 
old papers & Books of his which where worth nothing. I formerly 
writte that if you lett me knowe what they are I would procure y m , for 
I am contientious that I ought nott to add afflictions to y e afflicted butt 
I doe assure you I never designed to wrongh you or any man. Wee are 
still in great Troubles both in holland & here & Gods hand is soare out 
against us, for almost all Zeelandt is drowned by a floud & continuall 
ranns. the Lord humble us & make us look up to him by Fayth & 
say with his People of old, wee knowe nott what to doe butt our eyes are 

* The letters of Prince are in the hand of an amanuensis who only 
imperfectly understands English ; the signatures are in a different hand. 
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unto Thee. Your fr d mons. Dubois was living nott long since. I hope 
to see him ere long ; I did wrighte to you above a yeare agoe & hope you 
recv d it about Aug* or Septemb r , soe w th my pray" to God for you I 
remaine 

Yr. Lo. freind 

Francis Prince 
Pray seall & send forward y # Inclosed* 
[Superscription. ] 
To 

M r Jeames Davids 
M 

Lond 2 february 1681 
M r William Darvall 

I have of late reied butt one letter from you soe knowe nott what you 
doe about y e ship the friends adventure, w h if nott manedged well, that 
will add to all my former Losses yett a greater Losse ; I doe admire you 
should be soe unmindf ull as nott to send mee or take order that I may 
receive y e money you owed mee by Bond; Is all y e frienship I have 
showed you & y e losses I have received by helping of you, soe soone for- 
gotten that you secure Samuele Swinnock y e moneys that was owed by 
your father in law & take no care to give mee satisfaction for so just a 
Debt : & above all I admire that you should refuse to pay M r James 
Davids y e 5 £ with y e advance it being my money & nott yours which 
you must putt to my Account & it shall be allowed you to y e full, there- 
fore, I pray you that if nott payd before this comes to hand, that you doe 
forwith pay it to him ; you cannott doe mee a greater Injury as nott to 
pay it him, I having reced 5 £ sters here, it is butt a folly to reiterate 
things butt I begg that you will be carefull you be just & honest to mee 
in all things, which have beene soe faythfull to you & donne moore for 
you, for your advancem* in y e world then your owne father could doe as 
you have confessed in your owne letters, I being here & having this 
oppertunity I thought good to wrighte & putt you in minde of your 
duty, for it will nott be long before I & you must render & account 
before y e great God, w h when wee have donne our best, wee shall never 
be able to stand, butt in & through y e Lord Jesus Christ to whose Prox- 
tion I committ you & famelie 

Yo r Loving f nd if you w ld mee soe 

Francis Prince 
[Superscription . ] 
To 
M r William Darvall 
March* 
In 

New York 

*This injunction was not obeyed, as the inclosure is still preserved 
among the Dixwell papers, as follows. 
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LETTERS AND RECEIPTS OF HUMPHREY DAVIE, 1685-86.* 

Boston 1°: October 1685 
M r James Davids 
S r 

By in r Increase Mathers Order and my Advice from England I haue 
payd m r Joseph Alsopf for you Eleaven Pounds flue shillings Eight 
pence in Parte of thirty pounds I have order from England to pay m r 
Mather for you, my letter sayd twenty or 30 ,b : soe I shall make it vp 
thirty, and I doubt not but allowance wilbee given as you write if thirty 
pounds be payd in England. I had not money by mee (it being very scarce 
at present) to pay M r Alsop more but I shall provide it ready as you haue 
occasion & if you write mee send any goods hence I will doe it, or if you 
neede any goods and will take them at Hartford of my son in Law m r 
Daniell TaylorJ there you shall haue them as cheap as can be bought for 
money heere in boston ;§ I thinke to be at Hartford in 14 dayes or three 
weekes, m r Alsop will inf orme you of our Newes these sad Tymes. || the 
Lord hyde his owne in this evell day & hasten deliverance in his way & 
tyme w ch is best. I am s r Yo" to serue you in Loue though 

vnacquainted Humphry Davie 
[Superscription. ] 
These 
For my Respected friend 
M r James Davids 
In 
New Haven 
Per M r Alsop 



M r James Davids 

S p 

My order was to pay 20 or 2^ soe if you send two Reciets for 30 lb 
sterling to be sent for England if one should miscarry according to this 

* A wealthy London merchant who had emigrated to Boston in 1662 ; 
he subsequently removed to Hartford, and died in 1689. He is otherwise 
known to have been a friend and correspondent of the Rev. John Daven- 
port of New Haven. 

f Joseph Alsop (born 1621, died 1698) was one of the early New Haven 
settlers. 

X Daniel Taylor, afterwards of Say brook, married a daughter of Mr. 
Davie. 

§ Thi£ sentence may imply that Col. Dixwell was engaged in mercan- 
tile business at this date ; or it may refer merely to goods for personal 
use. 

|| The official notice of the abrogation of the Massachusetts charter 
was received two months before this ; and the Colony was waiting with 
grave apprehension for the next step of King James. 
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forme inclosed it wilbee sufficient & I will make Upp that I haue payd 
30 lb when m r Alsop Comes next & he may bring them with him. alsoe 
I haue writt to know if 30 lb wilbe pd in England I will make it vp 
37 lb : 10 8 : d w ch I shall haue Answer of before winter I hope & pay it. in 
ye meane tyme you may send these Reciets vnto s r Your friend & serv* 

Hum. Davie 
Boston 14 June 1686 

[Supers cription. ] 

To M r James Davids 
these 
In 
Newhaven 
per M r Alsop 

Boston 21th Sept 1686 
S- 

I haue rec d yo r " of the 25th august now by Skipper Alsop who speedes 
away so hastily after I had notis of his Comming that I Coulde not Com- 
ply w th the rest to make vp the 30 lb but there is not a penny payd in 
England nor wilbee till the reciets doe Come there, soe what I haue payd 
I pay beforehand, & m r Alsop would not giue me the reciets to send 
when the last ship went though I offred him an ingagem* vnder nay 
hand to pay it quickly, money is soe exceedingly scarce that I Cannot 
get to Command fiue pounds among our Customers where there is hun- 
dreds owinge but it had ben finished but for m r Alsop his vnright deal- 
ing I must call it soe for yo : wrote me for a peece of stuff e w th his 
approbation, & I brought him to see a peece of stuffe of a mans that I 
had some difference in acc° w th & owed me something & m r Alsop liked 
the stuffe & said he would haue- it if it were not to deare ; soe I tooke the 
p ce of stuffe of the man insteed of mony to end all differences between 
us, he being a godly man professed he vsually sold it for 4 9 a ya rd soe I 
delivered it m r Alsop & said to him if M r Davids thinke it too deare I 
will abate what yo u & him shoulde Judg meet soe I tooke it and sent it 
to yo u on that acc°: 

Now M r Alsop takes it & showes it to a shopkeeper (who allwayes 
Prayse there owne and defame other mens goods) & he shewes 
him other stuffes slighter in make & narrower though fayre to the 
eye w ch he bragged he coulde sell (whether he would or noe I doubt) for 
2* : 6 d a yard pretending it as good as this but is impossible, however I 
toulde him I was willing it shoulde goe at 3 s and I affirme for truth it is 
soe as good as any man Can buy for that money, & this I write was & is 
the truth and I had not taken the stuffe of the man but w th his consent 
to haue it & then for him to leaue it behinde after I had sent it was not 
right. I coulde but haue taken it againe if you retourned it and did not 
like it, or he might haue solde it for mee for now it lyeth by mee ; and a 
nother ship is going for England & I haue noe reciete for what I have 
payd, nor that yo 11 sent by m r Alsop to send it ; if he had taken y e stuffe 
I had payd the rest ; now he is going hastily away & perverse in his 
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minde & I Cannot help it, money is soe scarce must have patience and 
remayne 

Y r friend & serv" 

Hum: Davie 
[Superscription. ] 

To my Respected ffriend 
M r James Davids 
these 
In 
Newhaven 
per M r Alsop 

Boston 12 th November 1686 
M r James Davids 
& 

I Receaued yours by M r Alsops Son and intended send the money 
w th him as you wrote but his stay was short and I was a prisoner by a fit 
of y" Gout and I sent downe to the waterside a little too late & when he 
called I had not soe much money in the house indeed, and hauing newly 
Receaued Order from England in Answer to myne that I may pay you 
in all 87 : 10 : and when yo r reciete Comes there in England for y e same 
then there wilbee payd thirty Pounds there & not till then, soe y* you 
may be assured it is not payd beforehand ; soe if there be noe oportunity 
to gett yo r Reciete for the whole to send it before winter and to send yo u 
my bond to Pay y e Remaind r in the spring, I must submit w th patience, 
but scarcity of money (though I haue many hundreds owing heere) is 
my prejudice & hindrance ; being truly willing to Comply with you & 
shall performe. Remayning yo" willing faithfully to serue yo u however 
represented by any 

Hum: Davie 
[Superscription.] 

To M r James Davids 



In 
New Haven 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

Coll Jn° Dixwei alias James Davids of the Priory of Folkestone in the 
County of Kent Esqr, late of New-Haven in New-Engld deceased, left 
among other writings under covert, not to be opened till after his deceas, 
a long memorial & account under his hand & seal : sundry articles 
whereof are as follow :* 

My Bro r Mark Dixwei of Broome in y e Parish of Barham in y e county 
of Kent Esqr deceased, did by his deed of Bargain & sale, convey & 
settle his whole estate upon mee, for the consideration of thirteen thous- 
and pds, to be pd in manner following viz to his two daughters 

* This paper is already printed, in substance, in Stiles's History of the 
Judges, pp. 140-43. 
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Elizabeth & Bennet two thousand pds a piece, att the time of marriage, 
or att the age of 18 years, & to his second son Heardson 3000 pds att his 
age of 21 years & also to his son William 2000 Ib att his age of 21 years for 
y e paym* of w c summs I entered into several Bonds. Now this sale of 
his estate was indeed but in Trust, my Bro r having y* confidence in mee, 
I would manage his estate, for y e benefit and advantage of his eldest son, 
& pay those sums beforementioned, to his younger children did leave 
his whole estate, & care of his children solely to mee, he then casting 
after 300 ,b yearly being pd to his Widdow for her joynture, & 250 lb 
yearly being allowed for his five children's education, allowing 50 lb a 
year for euery one of them : did suppose y e summs, af oresd might be 
raised, when his eldest son came to ye age of 22 years, not considering 
the taxes to be pd out of his estate, nor abatement of Rents through y e 
great troubles w c then were in y e nation : This trust committed to mee 
I did with al the care & diligence I could, to ye utmost of my power per- 
form, after my Bro" death w c was 1643 : 

lb s d 

I paid to Elizabeth & Bennet on yr marriage 4000-0-0 

P* for Taxes raised upon this estate 1500-0:0 

Pd for ye mann n of Diggs & other lands for Basil 6000: 0: 

pd for buildings & necessary expenses on his house 1000 : :0 

to abatemt of Rents— thro ye troubles 1020:0:0 

Left in my Bro*' 8 widdow's hands 0500:0:0 

to Rents in ye Tenant's hands not pd 1000:0:0 

To two years Rents of y e estate, after I left my af oresd Trust. . 

To defray these charges & that I might for y e best advantage 

manage & increas y e estate for my Nephew Basil's profit, 

trusting to his ingenuity (w c wholy faild mee) to repay mee ; 

I laid out wt money I had, & wt I saved out of my own estate 

for 17 years, unto ye sum of 2500-0-0 

in cousideration of w c , his mother the Lady Oxinden offered 

mee 2000 lbs 

it: ye estate of my sd nephew, is further debt to mee for man- 
ageing y e same 17 years : 

it : to ye interest of sd 2500 disburst as af orsd for his use — for ye 

space of 22 years past att 

the date hereof 
Anno dom : Oct 22 d :1682: 

Jn° Dixwel 
Sealed in presence of 

Joseph Alsup alias 

Jam 8 Clark (Seal) 

Joseph Alsup Jun r James Dauids 

Whereas my Broth r Mark Dixwell Esqr of Broome in the Parish of 
Barham in ye county of Kent deceased, did wholy intrust mee with y 6 
managing of his estate & raising the Portions he intended for his Chil- 
dren, which I did endeavour to perform to my uttmost : And to his 
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second son Heardson he gave three thousand pounds to be paid att his 
age of one & twenty years, and to his youngest son William two thousand 
pounds att his age of one & twenty years. 

Now these are to signify to whom it may concern that it was the 
opinion of the best council I could enquire of viz M r Wadham Windam 
& others that the sd Heardson & William sons of my Broth r Mark Dix- 
well deceased, had power to dispose their Portions by will, if they dyed 
before their several ages of one & twenty years : In testimony hereunto 
I have sett my hand & seal : may 7 e : h 1688 
Witnesses 

hereunto 

Jn° Dixwell (Seal) 

James Clark 
James Heaton : 

The within is a true coppy of a Paper compared and examined and 

delivered by me the subscriber this 2 d day of Feb 1749/50 to William 

Bollan Esq r Attorney to Mrs Mary Dixwell Widow and Executrix of John 

Dixwell late of Boston Deceased to be by said Bollan carried to London 

as Witness my hand 

Joshua Blanchard 

Whereas I James Davids of Newhaven in New-England, alias John 
Dixwell of ffaulcheston in the County of Kent in old England Esqr, Have 
entrusted and given expresse order, full power & authoritie to my kins- 
woman Elisabeth Westrow and Thomas Westrow her son in sd old Eng- 
land, in my behalfe & to certaine ends & uses, to recover certaine moneys 
due to me in sdold England, & to take under their ward or Guardianship 
my two children John & Mary, them to oversee & educate according to 
my pleasure signified in certaine writeings, untill they come to that 
age respectively mentioned in the sd writeings, and then to deliver to 
each of them the moneys, or other estate which I have ordered, as may 
& doth elsewhere more fully appeare : Now know ye whom it may con- 
cerne, That in case the sd Elizabeth Westrow & Thomas her son shall 
not accept of the trust to them committed, either for the recovery of my 
moneys, good education of my sd children, or performance of my will & 
pleasure respecting their portions, according as is declared in the sd 
writeings before mentioned ; That then, I doe by these p r sents nominate, 
constitute & appoint my hono rd friends W m Jones & James Bishop of 
Newhaven in New England aforesd Esquires and my Reverend Friends 
m r Sam 11 Hooker pasto r of the church of christ in ffarmington & m r 
James Pierpont pasto r of the church of christ in Newhaven in New-Eng- 
land aforesd or any three or two of them, to enquire after such other of 
my relations, or good friends in old England in whom they may confide, 
& them to impower in the concernes & trust abovesd & elsewhere in two 
Letters of Attorney more fully expressed, And what authoritie my sd 
hono r : d & Rev d friends shall invest such with all (though after my decease) 
shall be as efectuall & good in law, as if I my selfe were alive & had 
done the same, and whatever charge or expense my sd friends shall be 
at in the improvemt of their trust as abovesd, I doe hereby order to be 
25 
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payd out of my sd estate, and in case any of my sd relations or friends 
doe accept of the sd trust as abovesd, I doe desire my sd hono r d & Rev* 
friends here in New england to be assistant in the transporting of my sd 
children to them, for their sd future education ; and in case my Deare 
wife shall see cause to goe along with them (which I conceive wilbee 
most for her comfort) I have take taken care for her comfortable sub- 
sistence there during her naturall life. In wittnesse hereof I have here- 
unto sett my hand and seale this sixteenth day of March Anno Domini 
one thousand six hundred eightye & eight, eightye-nine.* 
Signed, sealed & delivered 

In the presence of James Davids 

James Heaton alias 

Samuel Munson sen John Dixwell 

Enos Tallmadge * 

M r James Dauids & Bathshua How were maried y e 23 of October 1677 

Before me James Bishop assistant. 

The aboue written is a true Copy taken out of N : Hauen Record October 

12 th 1710 

Test John Ailing Recorder 

John the son of m r James & bathshua dauids was born the 6 day of march 

1680 
anno ~-gr- 

the aboue is a true Copy taken out of N : Haven Record October 12 th 1710 

Test John Ailing Recorder 
M r James Dauids alias John Dixwell esquire formerly of the priory of 
ffalkestone in Kent Late of New : hauen in New : england departed this 
Life on march y 6 18 th anno Dom 1689 : JEtat 82 

The aboue written is a true Copy taken out of New : hauen Record 
October 14th 1710f 

Test John Ailing Recorder. 

* A contemporaneous explanatory paper is printed by Stiles (p. 147), 
the original of which is also in the collection now described. 

t These copies were obtained in 1710, to be used by John Dixwell, Jr., 
then in his 30th year, who was about visiting England in the hope of 
recovering some of his father's estate. A letter written in this connec- 
tion by Cotton Mather to Sir Basil Dixwell (born 1666, died 1750), the 
grandson of Colonel Dixwell's brother Mark, is in the present MS. collec- 
tion, but is not here printed as it may be read in Stiles's History (pp. 161- 
63). 
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GUILFORD TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS. 



The fourth volume of the Society's Papers contained 347 
"Inscriptions on Tombstones in Guilford," including "copies 
of all legible inscriptions prior to 1800, on tombstones now 
standing in any part of Guilford." The collection herewith 
presented contains eighty additional Guilford inscriptions 
(including all earlier than 1801), taken from stones not now 
standing. 

When after 1818, the Green ceased to be used for burials 
in consequence of the opening of Alderbrook and Riverside 
cemeteries, many stones were removed, by persons interested, 
to their family lots, and from these were copied 138 of the 
inscriptions already published. Others were taken to private 
premises, and a good many were ultimately placed in an 
orderly way beside the two churches erected during the 
period covered by the removal, the First Congregational 
Church (1830), and Christ Church (Episcopal, 1838). Some, 
for which no claimant appeared, were probably carried off by 
anybody who had a use for them. A similar fate, as we are 
told by our Secretary, Mr. Henry T. Blake, in his " Chronicles 
of New Haven Green," befell many of the ancient New 
Haven tombstones. A comparison of the number of stones, 
two hundred and forty-five, now to be found within the limits 
of the old First Society in Guilford (in which the Green was 
the principal burial place), with that of those in places like 
North Guilford, Madison, and Milford, where the original 
graves have not been disturbed, makes it not improbable that 
more than one hundred have disappeared. Such a loss, of 
what may fairly enough be regarded as public records, sug- 
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gests the propriety of trying to secure new legislation for the 
protection of the monuments of the dead, both on the ground 
of due respect for a natural and honorable sentiment and of 
the genealogical and even the historical value of epitaphs. 

A part of the eighty Guilford inscriptions, in the presen 
collection, were copied by Mr. Bates for the fourth volume, 
but were lost in some way still unexplained ; the rest have been 
brought to light at different times, a few of them very recently. 
Others may be in existence, while some are known to have 
passed out of reach since the work of transcription was begun. 
It is proper to add here, with reference to the list of 1888, 
that the same cemetery accidentally appears in it under two 
names, West and Eiverside, the former being the popular, the 
latter the official, name. It is worth while to say, farther, 
that Alderbrook is better known in Guilford as the East 
Cemetery. 

As the town of Madison was a part of Guilford until the 
year 1826, it was thought right to include in the present collec- 
tion the numerous early epitaphs to be found there. Not only 
have 255 inscriptions thus been added to the list, but these 
include by far the oldest which have been discovered within 
the original limits of the town, and the only ones belonging to 
the seventeenth century. Of these, six out of seven are at 
Hammonassett, on the eastern border of the town, where 
settlement seems to have begun as early as 1654. Four of the 
six, possibly, (one certainly), belong to the Meigs family, long 
prominent there and lately distinguished elsewhere. Another 
("E. H. 1675," a footstone) may mark the name of one of the 
Hands, and this ancient cemetery now contains the grave of 
the best known member of that family, the late Daniel Hand, 
benefactor of the freedmen, who was taken thither from Guil- 
ford for interment in 1891. That the oldest tombstone within 
the territory settled in 1639 should not have been erected until 
1701 (see Papers iv. 432), is a little hard to explain. Many of 
the leading settlers, it is true, removed early, or, like Gov- 
ernor Leete, died elsewhere. And some of them have, or have 
had, monuments erected elsewhere, as Leete at Hartford, 
Jacob Sheaffe at Boston, and Samuel Desborough (the first 
magistrate of Guilford, and afterward, under Cromwell, Lord 
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Keeper of Scotland), in the chancel of the parish church of 
Elsworth, in Cambridgeshire. (See Steiner's History of Guil- 
ford and Madison, pp. 43, 66, 471.) But where, to name no 
others, is the tombstone of William Chittenden, connected by 
marriage with the two last named, and one of the four men 
who governed the plantation during the few years in which 
it was practically an independent State ? It is tolerably clear, 
however, that tombstones were a luxury in the seventeenth 
century, even in Connecticut communities more prosperous 
than Guilford. In New Haven, out of 851 inscriptions 
earlier than 1800, not quite thirty, apparently, are of the 
seventeenth century, and in Milford only six out of 479. 
(See Papers, iii. 471-614; v. l-69 c .) And accepting Mr. 
Blake's estimate of one thousand stones standing on New 
Haven Green in 1800, and of four or five thousand inter- 
ments, the ratio of monuments to burials is not much larger 
than in Guilford, where 682 stones represent 3,376 recorded 
deaths. (Steiner, p. 416.) In both cases it will be remem- 
bered that many tombstones have disappeared, but it seems 
probable that in the two communities mentioned, hardly more 
than one grave in four was marked by a permanent inscribed 
monument. In North Madison we are told that many stones 
erected during the second half of the eighteenth century bear 
neither name nor date. The same thing may easily have 
occurred in larger communities a hundred years earlier, and 
there rough, uninscribed memorials would be less likely to be 
preserved. 

The work of copying the inscriptions in Guilford (with a 
few exceptions), and of those at Hammonassett, was performed 
by Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D., librarian of the Enoch Pratt 
Library at Baltimore, and author of & History of Guilford and 
Madison (Baltimore, 1897), in which he has used and com- 
pleted the material gathered by his grandfather, Hon. R. D. 
Smyth, author of an earlier history of the town, and a former 
member of this Society. Dr. Steiner was assisted by his 
brother, Walter Steiner, M.D., of Baltimore, and Messrs. 
Wilbur Delano of Washington, D. C, and Howard T. Kings- 
bury of New York. The inscriptions in the Madison cemetery 
were copied by Mr. Orlando S. Isbell of Denver, Col., and 
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Miss Jane Finch Bushnell of Madison. Those in North Mad- 
ison were copied by the Rev. William E. B. Moore, at the 
time pastor of the Congregational Church in that place. Two 
of the four cemeteries of North Madison, those at Rockland 
and Summer Hill, contain no early inscriptions, though inter- 
ments began in one of them before the close of the last 
century. (Steiner, p. 392.) Copies of epitaphs found on 
scattered stones in Guilford have been furnished by several 
residents of the town, including Mr. Elias P. Bates (who copied 
all the inscriptions published in 1888), Mrs. Darwin N. Benton, 
Mrs. Scott M. Bryan, Mrs. Charles S. Dudley, Dr. Walter 
Steiner, and Mr. William L. Stone. Valuable aid in verifica- 
tion and otherwise has been rendered by Mrs. Chester S. King- 
man of Brooklyn (a summer resident), Rev. Frederick E. 
Snow, pastor of the First Church, Mr. Edward Long, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Stevens and others. 

In the Madison inscriptions where no burial place is men- 
tioned that in the center of the town is to be understood. The 
stones in the Hammonassett and East and West Cemeteries in 
North Madison are so marked. Before 1826 North Madison 
was known as North Bristol parish in the town of Guilford. 

The notes have been for the most part taken from the manu- 
script genealogies of Guilford families, prepared by the late 
Alvan Talcott, M.D., and bequeathed by him to this Society. 
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34§ [South side of Christ Church.] 

Here lies Inter d ye 

Body of Ens'n 

Daniel Bartlet 

who died Novbr 

y e 14 th 1747 Aged 

82 Years. 



353 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Capt Joseph 

Bartlet 

Who died 

Aug 8t the 29 th 

1769 In the 70 th 

Year of his Age. 



349 



[South side of Christ Church.] 

In Memory of Dec. 

Ebenezer Bartlet 

who departed this 

life May 29 th 1775 

in his 74 th Year. 



350 



[ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mr Ebenezer 

Bartlet 

who died 

Oct r 19 th 1777 

Aged 73 Years. 



351 



[First Church.] 

M R 

Ebenezer 

Bartlet. 

(broken.) 



354 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Mindwell 

the Wife of Capt 

J-se-h Bartlet 

Who died Sep 4 

the 24 th 1769 In 

the 63° Year of 

her Age. 



355 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lies the Body 

of Mrs Mary Bartlet 

wife of Mr Abraham 

Bartlet who Died 

May ye 28 th 1738 

About 74 years 

of Age 



352 [South side of Christ Church.] 
Here lies Inter'd 
ye Body of Capt 
John Bartlet who 



356 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of Mrs 
Mary Bartlet 



Dec'd April y e 


Who Departed 


15 th 1747 In ye 


this L_.e June 


56 year of his 


3d 1755 In 


A . . 


her 65th Year. 



848 Son of George and Mary (Cruttenden), m. istj Sarah Meigs ; 2d, Con- 
currence Crane, and 3d Susanna, widow of Samuel Lord. 

349 Son of Daniel and Concurrence (Crane), m. Deborah Cruttenden. 

850 Son of Abraham and Mary (Warner). Unmarried. 

351 Probably foot stone to 350. 

368 Son of Daniel and Concurrence (Crane), m. Sarah Hooker. 

368 Son of Abraham and Mary (Warner), m. Mindwell Cruttenden. 

365 Dau. Robert and Elizabeth Warner of Middletown. 

356 Dau. Abraham and Mary (Warner), d. single. 
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357 [ West side of First Church.] 




gail Bishop who 


In Memory of 




died June y e 12 th 


Deac'n Daniel 




1750 in y e 17 th 


Bentun who 
died A . . st 25 th 
1756 In his 62 nd 




Year of his Age. 


362 


[Built into underpinning of new 


Year. 




Town Hall] 






Here lyeth y e 


358 [ West side of First Church.] 




Body of M" 


In M . . ory of 




Mary Bradly 


Ens'n Ebenezer 




who Dec d July 


Bentun 




Ye 25 1730 


' who died Jan'ry 




In ye 24 year 


22 nd 1757 In 




of Her Age, 


hi . 85 Year. 






363 


[First Church] 


359 [ West side of First Church] 


(broken) 
Memory of 


In Memory of 




Phinehas 


Mrs Abigail 




RADLEY 


Wife of Ens'n 




died 


Ebenezer 




r 5th 


Bentun who 






died April 13 




1753 In her 


364 


[ West side of First Church] 


84 th Year. 




In Memory of 
Mrs Sarah 


360 [Built into underpinning of new 


Wife of Mr 
Phinehas Brad 


Town Hall.] 




ley who died 


In Memory of Mr 




Feb r y 12 th 1768 


Nathaniel Bishop 




In her 20 th 


who died Sepr 24 




Year. 


1769 In his 76 


365 




Year. 


[ West side of First Church] 




Harriot Daug r of 


361 [Built into underpinning of new 




Thos Jun r Esq& Mrs 


Town Hall.] 




Olive Burgess 


In Memory of 




Died Oct 12 1791 


Nathanael Son of 




JE. 13 months 


Nathanael & Abi 




& 10 days. 



357 Son of Ebenezer and Abigail (Graves), m. ist, Elizabeth Norton; 2d, 
widow Sarah Seward. 

368 Son of Daniel and Rachel (Goodrich). 

359 Dau. Deacon John and Elizabeth (Cruttenden) Graves. 

360 Son of Nathaniel and Mary (Hughes), m. Abigail Stone. 
381 The Talcott ms. does not give this child. 

363 Talcott says Mary widow of Stephen aet. 80 died this date. 
366 Her mother was Olive Dudley. 
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366 [ West side of First Church^ 
Here 
Lyeth the 
Body of Mrs 

orth 

Hannah BUTTOW 

Who died May 

THE 26 th 1712 

Aged 64 Years. 



367 



368 



[First Church.'] 
J.B. 



[Alder brook Cemetery.] 

William Caldwell 

Died at Kingston, 

Jamaica 

July 10, 1796 : 

AE. 36. 



[ West side of First Church.] 

Here lies the 

Body of Mr 

William Chittenden 

Who Dec e ased 

August y e 11 th 1738 

In y e 72 nd Year 

of his age. 



370 [ West side of First Church.] 
In Memory of 
Lieutenant 

Joseph 

Cruttenden 

who died Febry 

6 th J753 In 

his 79 th Year. 



371 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lies y e 

Body of Mrs 

Mercy y e wife 

of Lieut Joseph 

Cruttenden 

who died Jan 

3 d I749-50 In 

her 71 st Year. 



372 [ West side of First Church.] 

Mercy Cruttenden 

Daugh tr of Lievt 

Joseph & Mercy 

Cruttenden Die d 

Janry y e 27 1736/7 

in y e 22 nd Year 

of her Age. 



373 [ West side of First Church.] 
Samuel and 

Sarah 
Cruttenden. 



374 



[First Church.] 

(broken.) 

Cruttenden. 



375 [South side of Christ Church.] 

In Memory of 

Ebenezer Dod 

who died 

May 19 th 1782 In 

the 77 th Year of 

his Age. 



866 Probably meant for Butterworth. 

388 Son of Thomas and Anna (Fowler). This inscription is on a modern 
obelisk of white marble. His sister Clara or Clarissa lacked less than 3 
mos. of 100 yrs. when she died in 1876. 

810 Son of Abraham and Susanna (Gregson), m. Mercy Hoyt. 

378 A Samuel, b. Nov. 22, 1755, m. June 24, 1778, Sarah Jocelyn. He d. 
June 9 and she March 24, 1796. 

815 Son of Samuel and Hannah (Savage), m. Mary White, dau. William of 
Hadley. 
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376 [On the farm of Charles A.Dudley \ 

in the Clapboard Hill District.'] j 

In Memory of 

M r Caleb Dudley 

who Departed this 

Life October the 10 th 

1793 in the 91"* year 

of his age. 



377 [Built into underpinning of new 

Town Hall] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Hannah Dudley 

Relict of 

M r Caleb Dudley 

Who Departed this 

Life July 8 th 1796. 



37§ [ West side of First Church.] 

I . . . . emo . . 
of Mr Miles 

Dudley 
. ho di . . Aug* 

19 1753 

in his 77 th 

Ye. r. 



379 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Rachel 

Relict of Mr 

Miles Dudley 



who died Jan'r 

4 th 1769 In her 

90 th Year. 



3§0 



[South side of Christ Church. 

In Memory of 

Mr Samuel Dudley 

who died 

Nov r 16 th 1780 

in the 78 th Year 

of his 

Age. 



381 



[On premises of the late Mrs. 
Samuel Elliott, Boston St.] 
S D 
1721 



382 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mr John Evarts 

who died 

April 19 th 1785 

in the 74 th Year 

of his Age. 



383 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lies the Body 

of Mr Samuel 

Evarts Who die d 

Jan r 24 I739/40 

In ye 62 nd Year 

of his age. 



318 This Caleb Dudley, 4 b. Nov. 20, 1702, was the second son of Caleb 
Dudley 3 and Elizabeth Buck ; m. May 31, 1739, Hannah Stone, dau. of 
Nathaniel Stone and Hannah Graves. They had 5 children — all sons. One 
d. in infancy. The remaining 4 — Caleb, Abraham, Nathaniel, and Amos, 
all settled within a quarter of a mile of their father's homestead on Clap- 
board Hill, and were the ancestors of all the Dudleys now living in that 
part of Guilford, and also of numerous descendants in other parts of the 
town and of the United States. * 

318 " Sergt." Son of Joseph and Ann (Robinson), m. Rachel Strong. 

381 If the death of this person is a matter of record she must have been 
Sarah Dudley, infant child of Joshua and Sarah (Perry) Dudley, who died 
Oct. 18, 1721, aged one year. 

382 Son of Sergt. James and Anna (Bow), d. single. 

883 Son of Judah and Mary (Hayden), m. 1st Elizabeth Benton, 2d Mary 
Stone. 
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384 [Christ Church Cellar!] 

In Memory 

of Mrs Hannah 

Wife of M r Charles 

Faulkner died April 

ye 30 th 1763 In 

The 23 d Year of her 

Age. 

Though here her Body vies In Duft 
her Soul to Heaven is gone I trust. 

385 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lies ye 
Body of Mr 
Richard Folk 
ner who died 
Dec 28 th 1745 
Aged 53 Years. 



M r Andrew Fowler 

who Died Nov™ 18 th 

AD 1794 

in the 58 th Year 

of her Age. 

My kindred dear 
Come now draw near 
Attend to what I say 
And while in Life 
Prepare for Death 
And for a Judgement day. 



386 [In cellar of George W. HulVs 

house at West Side,] 

Jonathan Son of 

M r Jonathan & 

M" Lydia 

Fowler 

Died Nov m 1. 1794 

Aged 7 Days. 
An Early branch 
A morning flower 
Cut down and 
Withered in an hou r 



388 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs 

Mehitabel 

Fowler 

who died 

March 22 nd 

1765 In her 84 th 

Year. 



389 



387 [In cellar of George W. HuWs 

house at West Side.] 

In Memory of 

M" Martha the 

Amiable Confort of 



[Sachems Head.] 

In Memory of M r 

Ard Godfrey of 

Taunton Who died 

e 

Auguft y 8th 1795 

e 

in y 42 year of 
his age. 

In health I left, my native home 
Not thinking this to be my doom 
Pafing the dangers of the fea 
In hopes to meat my famely 
But Death has cauld I muft obey 
Before I them could fee. 



884 T. R. say 1765. Dau. John and Hannah (Pierce) Morse. 

886 His mother was Lydia Kirtland. 

881 Dau. Abraham and Martha (Hubbard) Stone. 

888 Single. Dau. John and Ann (Johnson). 

889 This grave is the only one marked by a stone in a small space reserved 
by the Caldwell family at the sale of the adjoining property, though faint 
traces of other graves are discernible. It is known as " the Sailor's Grave," 
and the person here interred is said by tradition to have been brought on 
shore (either before or after death) from a passing vessel. It is near the 
quarry, close to the line dividing that from the land of Mr. Darwin N. 
Benton. 
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390 [West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mr Nathaniel Graves 

who died Nov r 29 th 1799 

In the 78 th Year 

of his age. 



391 [On premises of George C. Gris- 

wold, Boston St.] 

In Memory of Mrs 

Sarah Wife of Mr 

Miles Griswould who 

died June 23 1766 

In her 27 Year 

Behold and fee as you pafs by 
As you are now fo once was I 
As I am now fo will you be 
Prep Death & follow me. 



393 [On premises of George C. Gris- 

wold % Boston St.] 

Here lyeth ye Body 

of M r Thomas 

Griswould Who 

Died Oct' 19 th 1729 

Aged about 56 Years. 



393 [South side of Christ Church.] 
In Memory of Mrs 
Deborah Relict of 
Mr Ebenezer Hall 
who died October 
27 th 1758 In her 83 d yr. 

Behold & see as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I 
As I am now so must you be 
Prepare for Death & follow me. 



304 [In yard of Wallace Fowler at 
Moose Hill.] 

Mr 
Hilan Hall 



395 [South side af Christ Church.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Sarah wife of 

Mr Miles Hall 

who died 

April 5 th 1792 in the 

56 th Year of her Age. 

Blefsed are the dead 
That die in the Lord. 



396 [South side of Christ Church.] 

Here lyeth the body 

of Rachel Hall ye Wife 

of Deacon Thomas 

Hall who Dyed 

March 12 th 1734 

In ye 60 year of her age. 



397 [West side of First Church.] 

Robert son 

of Mr Robert 

& Mrs Jean 

Hentey died 

Sept 24 th 1757 

In his 8 th Year. 



398 [ West side of First Church.] 
HERE 
LYETH THE BODY 

OF IAMES HILL 

WHO DIED MARCH 

YE 25™ 1715 IN THE 

33? YEAR OF HIS AGE. 



890 Son of Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Barnes), m. Rebecca Elliot. 

891 Dau. Samuel and Huldah (Fowler) Chittenden. 

892 From Wethersfield. m. Sarah Bradley, dau. Stephen and Hannah. 
898 She was Deborah Highland and m. April 11, 1700. 

894 Probably foot stone of No. 192. 

895 Dau. David and Deborah (Stanley) Bishop. 

898 She was born Savage and m. 1st John Spinning, being his second wife. 

897 This name should be Henrey. 

898 Son of John and Thankful (Stow), m. Mercy Fry. 
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399 f We st side of First Church] 

Here 
Lieth 

Ye Body of 
Thankful ye 
Widow of 
John Hill who 
Died Nov* 18™ 
A D 1711 
Aged 63 Years. 



400J[5i?«M side of Christ Church] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Salle wife of 

Mr Aaron Hinman 

who died 

June 9 th 1789 in the 

25th Year of her 

Age. 



401 [ West side of First Church] 

Here lyeth the 
Body of Thank- 
full r Wife of 
Daniel Hubbard 
Dyed Augt ye 
13 th 1729 in ye 
22 nd Year of 
her Age. 



402 



IN 

Memory of 

HORATIO JOHNSON 

Son of 

Samuel & 

Huldah Johnson 

who died Dec. th 1800 

in the 16 th year of 

his age. 



403 



{Christ Church Cellar] 

In Memory of 
Mr Ebenezer Lee 

who died 

Sept. 23 1751 in his 

53 d year. 



404 [South side of Christ Church] 

Here lies the 

Body of Jane 

Molby who 
Dec' d June ye 12 th 

1737 in ye 25 th 
Year of her Age, 



405 



J M 
1791. 



899 Born Thankful Stow. 

401 Dau. William and Sarah (Hatch) Stone. 

409 On premises in Fair Street, now owned by Mr. Edward Long, but once 
the property of Capt. Nathaniel Johnson (brother of Dr. Johnson ,of Strat- 
ford), and his descendants. Samuel Johnson was the son of Samuel 
and Margery (Collins) Johnson, and grandson of Capt. Nathaniel by his 
first wife, Margery, daughter of Capt. John and Elizabeth (Jones) Morgan, 
and great-granddaughter of Gov. Eaton. Huldah Johnson was the daughter 
of Nathaniel Hill, Esq., and Anna Caldwell, through whom she was 
descended from Thomas Ruggles, fourth pastor of Guilford. Samuel John- 
son is best known as author of the first American Dictionary, published, 
apparently, in 1798. The stone is broken and the date of death obscured, 
but the Town Records show that Horatio Johnson died Dec. 5. 

403 m. Sarah, dau. Joseph and Sarah Chidsey of East Haven. 

406 John Morse, who d. Aug. 18, 1791, aged 80. At Leete's Island, near 
Mr. James M. Hunt's, on land once owned by Mrs. Morse, and purchased 
by an ancestor of Mrs. Hunt. 
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406 



M KS Ruth 
Naughty 

17 #2 



407 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Memory of Mr 

Ebenezer Parmele 

who departed this 

Life Sept r 27 th 

A. D. 1777 in the 

87 th Year of his 

Age. 



408 [Christ Church Cellar.] 

In Memory of 
Mrs Anne Parmelee 
widow and Relict of 
Mr Eben r Parmelee 
who departed this life 
Nov. 30 1789 in the 
89 year of her age. 



409 



[First Church.] 

Samuel 

Son of 

Ebenezer & Anna 

Parmele dec'd April 



14 th 1723 



Days, 
(broken) . 

410 [South side 0/ Christ Church.] 

Here lieth the 

Body of John 

Parmele aged 65 

years died March 

y e gyth I7 2 5# 



411 



In Memory of 

Mifs Lucy Parmelee 

who died 

May 4 th 1 797 in 

the 22 nd Year of 

her Age. 



412 [In yard of Wallace Fowler at 

Moose Hill.] 

In Memory 

of Lieu Joshua 

Pendleton who 

died Febr'y 28 th 1760 

Aged 54 Years. 



41£ [ West side of First Church.] 
HERE 
Lyes Ye 
Body of 
Samll Penfield 
Who Dyed Nov 
22 1714 Aged 
39 Years. 



406 Widow of Mr. David Naughty, merchant, who d. June 10, 1739, a ged 
55. Mrs. Naughty died July 7, 1772, aged 80. Stone found in 1897 on the 
land of Mr. Chester S. Kingman, adjoining the Guilford Institute. Holes, 
perhaps an inch and a half deep, have been cut in the stone, as indicated 
above. 

407 Son of Isaac and Elizabeth (Hiland). 

408 Dau. Abraham and Susanna (Kirby) Cruttenden. 

409 An infant. 

410 Son of John and Rebecca, m. Mary Mason June 29, 168 1. 

411 Nut Plains, about 20 rods east of the ruins of the house formerly occu- 
pied by the Parmelee family and afterwards owned by Nelson S. Norton. 
Dau. John and Mary (Scranton). 

418 He came from Westerly, R. I., m. Dorothea Ward. 
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414 [In cellar a f Miss Annette Fow- 
ler s House, Whitfield St.] 
Amos Son of 
Cap*, David & 
Mrs Elizabeth 
Seward died 
October 16 th 
1759 In his 



415 



2 d Year. 

[First Church Cellar.] 
Here lies Inter'd 
y e Body of Capt. 
John Seaward 
who died Deer 
7 th 1748 In y e 95 th 
Year of his Age. 



416 [ West side of First Church.] 
In Memory of 
Mrs Abigail ye 
Relict of Capt 
John Seaward 
who died June 
30 th 1750 in her 
92 Year. 



417 [Built into underpinning of new 

Town Hall.] 

Here lies the body of 

Mrs Damaris Seaward 

Wife of Deac'n William 

Seaward who Dec'd 

e 

March y 11 th 1741 
Aged 59 Years. 



418 [ West side of First Church.] 
Here lieth 
the Body 



of John Spin 

ing who dyed 

May y e 28 th 1722 

Aged 26 Years. 



419 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lies ye 

Body of 

John Spinning 

who died Jun 

ye 9 th 1746 in 

ye 24 th Year 

of his age. 



420 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lyeth 
ye body of 
Hannah the 
Wife of Ebenez 
Stone dyed 
March y e 5 th 

1723 in y e 

45 th Year of 

her age. 

421 [ West side of First Church.] 

Here lyeth the 

Body of Mr 

Joseph Stone 

Who Dyed May 

ye gth jy.^ I n ye 

50 th Year of his Age. 

422 [ West side of First Church.] 

In Mem'ry of 

Mrs Sarah 

Wife of M 

William Sto ne 

who died 

Nov 26 1751 

in her 70 Year. 



414 His mother was Elizabeth Bushnell. 
4,5 Son of William the settler and Grace (Norton). 
416 She was Abigail Bushnell and b. Feb. 1660. 
4,7 Dau. John Punderson, of New Haven. 

418 Son of John and Rachel (Savage), m. Deborah Chittenden. 

419 Son of 418, d. single. 

420 Dau. John and Hannah (Stone) Norton. 

421 " Sergt." Son of Lieut. Nathaniel and Mary (Bartlett), m. 
Scranton. 

422 Born Sarah Hatch. 



Mary 
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423 [ West side of First Church.] 

Timothy Son of Lucy. Daughter 

Capt Timothy of Capt Timothy 

Stone Dec d Octor Stone Died 

ye 13 th 1736 Aged Octor ye 13 th 1736 

19 Years. Aged 8 Years. 



424 



425 



426 



J.T. 
L.T. 

[First Church.] 
(broken.) 

1777 



[First Church.] 
(top broken off.) 

A. D. 1763 
In his 93 year. 



427 [Between the yards of Mrs. 
Baylies and Miss Annette Fowler .] 

Here Li . . 

Body of 

Elizabeth 

Wife o< 



428 



VMAG 

eD u ye 
8 
D juLy 15. 



423 Their mother was Rachel Norton. Vide Nos. 340 and 341. 

424 Stone in the cellar of the house in River Street, formerly owned and 
occupied by Captain William Tyler. 

421 Date about 1750. 

428 Stone on premises of Mr. Elias P. Bates, first house south of Third 
Church. Rough stone of dark granite, and it may be doubtful whether it is 
a tombstone. 
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ON 



TOMBSTONES IN MADISON, 



ERECTED PRIOR TO 1800. 



In Memory of 

M r8 Hannah 

Wife of M r 

Nathannel Allis 

who died Jan r r 17 th 

AD 1783 in the 73 rd 

Year of Her 

Age. 



In Memory of 

M rs Hannah 

Wife of M r 

Nathaniel Allis Jun r 

who departed this life 

March 12 th AD 1785 

in the 39 th Year of Her 

Age. 

Tim e was like you I life possest 

And Time will be like me you'll 

Reft. 



HERE 

LIES THE 

BODY OF 

MARY DAUGHTER 

OF WILIAM AND 

HANNAH BARTLIT 

WHO DEPARTED THIS 

LIFE APRIL 11 1734 

AGED 23 YEARS. 



[ West Cem. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M r " Mary Bartlet 

who died Dec r 13 th 

1792 

Aged 94 Years. 



In Me .... of 

M* Elihu Bartlit 

who died 

July 17 th 1778 

in the 36 th Year 

of his Age 



[ Hammottassett. ] 

Memory of 

Mrs Susanah Bartlet 

Relict of Enf 

Daniel Bartlleit 

died Feb ye 4 th 1757 

In ye 84 th year of 

her Age. 



1 Dau. of John Scranton 3d. 

2 Dau. of Reuben and Hannah (Hooker) Norton. 

4 Her mother was Hannah Evarts. . 

6 Ebenezer, son of William and Hannah (Evarts) Bartlett, m. 1st Submit 
Hand ; 2d Abigail Wilcox, and 3d wid. Mary (Field) Blatchley. See No. 18. 

• Daniel Bartlett, son of George the settler and Mary (Cruttenden), m. 1st 
Sarah Meigs ; 2d Concurrence Crane, and 3d widow Susanna Lord. 
26 
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10 



Here lies y 
Body of Mr. 

Ebenezer 
Bifhop Who 

e 

Dec'd Febry y 

e 

18 th 1744 in y 

69 th year of 

his Age. 



[Hammonassttt.] 

In Memory of 

Mr John 

Bishop 

who died Jan'y 

27 th 1752 

In his 55 th 

Year. 



[Hammonassfti.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Abigail 

Late Wife of 

Mr John Bishop 

who died Feb r y 

ye 22 nd 1755 

in her 52 nd 

Year. 



In Memory of 
Mrs. Elizabeth 

Bishop 

who died Sep r 

20 th 1754 

In Her 20 th 

Year. 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



In Memory 

of M r Abial 

Blatchley who 

died Jan y e 5 th 1763 

In His 69 th Year 

of his age. 



Here Lies Inter d 

the Body of 

M r » Abigail 

Blachly 

who died April 

Y 15* AD 1755 

In the 69 th Year 

of her Age. 



[ West Cem. No. Mad.] 
Nabby Daughter 

of Jof hua & 

Abigal Blatchly 

died in the year 

1763 aged 10 

months. 



Here lyeth the 

Body of Liev 

Bienjamin Blachly 

who Dec'd Decem r 

e 

y 17 1741 in the 

59* h Year of his 

Age. 



In Memory of 

M r David 
Blatchley died 
Octb r 22 d 1751 
in his 68 Year. 



7 Son of Stephen and Tabitha (Wilkinson), m. Ann Latimer. 

8 Son of John and Elizabeth (Hitchcock). 

9 Dau. of John and Rachel (Savage) Spinning, and b. May 17, 1699. 

10 Dau. of 8 ; unm. 

11 Son of Moses and Susannah (Bishop). 

12 Dau. of Moses and Susannah, d. single. 

13 The mother was Abigail Dudley. 

14 Son of Aaron and Mary (Dodd), m. Naomi Dudley, No. 91. No children. 

15 Son of Moses and Susannah (Bishop), m. 1st Abigail Hand ; 2d Tem- 
perence Spencer. 
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16 



121 



17 



IS 



19 



20 



Abigail wife 
of David Blatchley 

e 

Dec d June y 18 th 

e 

1730 in y 38 th 
Year of her age. 



Abraham Son 

of M r David 

Blachly died 

Oct br 10th 175 1 

in his 13 th Year. 



Here lies Y 

Body of Mr 

Jofhua Blachly 

died March Y 

31 st 1742 Aged 

50 th Year. 



Here lies Y 
Body of Mrs 

Mehetable 
Blachly who 
died March 

5 th 1751 in 
her 79 th Year. 



In Memory of 

Lieu* Moses 

Blatchly who 

died Novm b 15 th 

J791 in the 70 th 
Year of his Age. 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



In M of 

HULDAH 

Blatchly. wife 
of Lieu* Moses 
Blatchly who 
died Aug rt 16 : 1765 
In the 44 th Year 
of her Age. 



[ West Cent. No. Mad.] 
William, Son of 

M r Jofhua & 
Abigail Blatchly 

died Nov r 24 th 1777 
Aged 13 Years. 



[Hammonassetl.] 
D B 



[Ha m monassett.] 
E B 
1719 

\Hammonassett^\ 
AGE 
M B 
1670 



In Memory of 
M» HANNAH 

Wife of 

M r Ebenezer 

CHITTENDEN 

who died 

Feb 

In her 



16 Wife of 15. 

11 Son of 15 by second wife. 

18 Son of Moses and Susannah (Bishop), m. Mary Field who m. 2d 
Ebenezer Bartlett. See No. 5. 

19 Dau. of Moses and Susannah (Bishop), unm. 

20 Son of No. 18, m. 1st, No. 21 ; 2d, widow Ruth Murray ; 3d, Anna 
Kelsey. 

21 Dau. of John and Deborah (French) Munger. 

22 Joshua, son of 18, m. Abigail (Dudley). 

28 Dau. of Janna and Elizabeth (Dudley) Meigs. She d. Feb. 15, 1751. 
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27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



In Memory of 

M r Samuel 

Chittenden 

who died July io tb 

1783 in the 79 th 
Year of his Age. 



[Ha m monasselt.] 

In Memory of 

M M Elisabeth wife of 

Mr Jedediah Coe 

who died Feb r y the 5 th 

1777 in the 49 th year 

of her Age. 



(A table.) 

Here lies Buried the 

Body of Cap* Samuel 

Couch Efq r late of 

Fairfield who (upon 

a Vifit made to his 

Children here) died Nov r 

e 

Y 24 th 1739 ^ tis 7°- 



B C 1743 

[ West Cem. No. Mad.] 
IN MEMORY 
OF M' DEMET 
RIUS CRAMPTON 
WHO DIED DE 
CEMBER THE 
24 1764 AGD 36. 



32 



Here lies y 
Body of Mr. 

mp 

John Crarrton 
who died July 

y 15 th 1746 
Aged 71 years. 



33 



In Memory 
of M" 

HANNAH 

CRAMPTON 

who died 

March 9 th 

1751 In her 

49 th Year. 



34 

JULIANY. 
wife of Ashbel Crampton 

DIED 

Apr. 3, 1796, 
JE. 37. 

CLOTILDA, 
wife of Jonathan Crampton 

DIED 

Apr. 24, 1796 
&• 34- 

Sisters by birth, Sisters by marriage. 



27 Son of John and Sarah (Clay), m. 1st Susannah Bishop ; 2d widow 
Phyllis Johnson ; 3d Huldah Fowler. 

28 Dau. of Joseph and Hannah (Goodale) Wilcox. 

29 Father of No. 243 

30 Probably Benjamin, son of Benjamin and Priscilla (Stevens) Crampton, 
whod. Oct. 5, 1743, aged 11 months. 

81 Son of John and Hannah (Evarts), m. Mary Latimer of Wethersfield. 
Killed by the falling of the limb of a tree under which he was passing. His 
great granddaughter Mrs. Alpheus Dowd states that this was the first burial 
in the West Cemetery, North Madison. Talcott gives the year as 1754, 
which is probably correct. 

32 Son of Daniel, the settler, and widow Sarah ♦(Munger), m. Hannah 
Evarts. 

88 Dau. of 32. Unm. 

34 Daughters of James and Submit (Hand) Munger. 
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35 



\Hammonassett.\ 

The 

Body of 

Polly Crover 

who died 
July 2i 8t 1787 

aged — 
10 Months. 



[Hammonassett.~\ 

Here Lieth 

ye Body of Mrs Hannah 

Cruttenden ye Wife of Liv nt 

Thomas Cruttenden 

Who died July 12 th 1737 

in ye 62 nd Year of her 

Age. 



37 



[Ham monassett.] 

In Memory of Mr 

Josiah Cruttenden 

who having usefully 

served his Generation 

and by the will of God 

fell on sleep the 21 st of 

Jan r y A D 1776 in the 

75 th Year of his Age. 

His hoary Head was a Crown of 

[Glory 
being found in the way of 

[Righteousness 



[Hammonassett.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Rebekah wife 

of Mr Salmon 



Cruttenden who died 

May 14 th 1783 Aged 28 

Years 

At her left hand lies Josiah 

her Son died March 16 th 

1783 in the 4 th Year of 

his Age. 



39 



40 



41 



[Ham monassett.] 

William Son of 

Mr Salmon & 

Mrs Rebekah 

Cruttenden 

died April 9 th 1784. 



In of 

M R Abraham 

Doud : 

who died 

March 12 th 1768 : 

In the 77 th 

Year of his 

Age. 



In Memory of 
M M Sare wife 
to M r Abraham 

Doud Died 

Januar 25 AD. 

1758 in her 

76 Year. 



36 Talcott does not give this record. Thomas Cruttenden son of Abraham 
and Susanna (Gregson), m. 1st Abigail Hull ; 2d Elizabeth Chittenden who 
died 1712. 

37 Son of Lieut. Thomas and Abigail (Hull), and b. ace. to Talcott 1709. 
m. Hester Murray. 

88 Salmon Cruttenden, son of Josiah and Hester (Murray), m. 1st Lucy 
Griswold and 2d Rebecca Peet. 

40 Son of Thomas and Ruth (Johnson), m. 1st No. 41 ; 2d Phebe Kelsey 
of Saybrook. 

41 Dau. of John and Sarah (Fallman) Dowd. 
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42 



Oren W Dowd Son of 

Bille & Rebekah Dowd 

died March 14 1795 

Ag e d 14 days 

Alfo Orpha their daughter 

died Sep* 20 th 1800 

Aged 2 years & 20 days. 



43 



44 



45 



46 



[East Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

Dea n David 

Dudley 

who died Feby 19 th 

1780 in the 

73 d year of his 

Age. 



[East Cem. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M K8 Dinah 

Late wife of Dea n 

David Dudley 

who died 

Aug 1 22 d I777 

Aged 66 Years. s 



IN MEMORY of 
M r EBENEZER 

DUDLEY 
who died Aug Bt 

29 th 1759 
In his 75 th Year. 



IN MEMORY OF 
MRS ELISABETH 
Wife Of 



47 



48 



49 



50 



EBENEZER DUDLEY 

who died Oct br 

7th A D 1775 in 

the 93 d year of 

Her Age. 

All things must 
Return to Dust. 



In Memory of 

Enf* Ebenezer 

Dudley, 

who died July 8 th 

1784 in the 66 th Year 

of his Age. 



In M of 

Mr 9 Rebecca 

Wife of M r 

Ebe m Dudley 

jun r who died 

Sep tr 16 th 175 1 

in her 33 rd Year. 



M r 



In 

Ebenezer Dudley 
who died 

Sep 1 9 th 1 78 1 
in the 32 d Year 

of his Age. 



Here lyeth y Body 

e 

of M" Hannah y 

wife of En 8 Nathaniel 

Dudley Who Dec d 

March 12 th 1735. 



42 Their mother was Rebecca Graves. 

48 Son of No. 45 by first wife. m. No. 44. 

44 Dau. of John and Deborah (French) Munger. 

45 Son of John and Martha (French), m. 1st Abigail Kelsey ; 2d No. 46. 

46 Dau. of John and Susanna (Webster) Graves. Talcott says that this 
Elizabeth d. Sept. 16, 1751. 

47 Son of 45 by first wife. m. 1st 48; 2d widow Abigail Evarts. 

48 Dau. of John and Deborah (French) Munger. 

49 Son of 47 by second wife. m. Elizabeth Munger. 
60 Dau. of Jonathan and Mary (widow Bell) Hoyt. 
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51 



In Memory of 

M rs Hannah 

Wife of Enfn 

Nathanael 

Dudley who 

died May 26 

1757 In her 

6o tb Year. 



52 



Sacred to 

the Memory of 

M r JONATHAN 

DUDLEY who died 

April 5 th AD. 1796. 

In the 40 th Year 

of his Age. 

As a man and chriftian 

he was beloved and regretted 

The memory of 
the juft is blefsed. 



53 



In Memory of 

M r Jonathan 

Dudley 

who 

(The rest is illegible.) 



Behold & see as you pafs by 
As you are now fo once was I 
As I am now fo you muft be 
Prepare for Death & follow me. 



55 



In m 

M r " Olive wife of 

M r Samuel 

Dudley who 

died Dec r 3 d 1800 

in the 54 th year 

of her age. 

Behold me on this 

(grafsy bed 

Forget me not now I 
(am dead. 



56 



In Memory 
of M r Simeon 

Dudley 
who died Aug 

9 th 1752 in 
his 27 th Year. 



54 



[ West Cem. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M RS Mary 

Late wife of 

Dea n , David Dudley 

who died Suddenly 
March 26 th 1778 in the 
55 th year of her Age. 



57 [East Cem. No. Mad.] 

In 

Memory of 

Mrs Trifana 

wife of 

Lieut David Dudley 

who died July 30 

1794 
.d£ 60. 



61 Second wife. Dau. of Comfort and Elizabeth (Hopson) Starr. 

52 Son of 47 by second wife. m. Elizabeth Hill. 

83 Probably Jonathan, son of John and Martha (French), who d. June 4, 
1750. His wife was Abigail Munger. 

64 David, son of Caleb and Elizabeth (Buck) Dudley, m. Mary dau. of 
Ebenezer and Ann (Morrison) Talman. 

66 Samuel Dudley, son of Samuel and Jane (Talman), m. 1st Anna Evarts ; 
2d Olive Munger, and 3d widow Tabitha Shelley. 

66 Son of Jonathan and Abigail (Munger), m. Lucy Starr. Died at sea. 

57 Dau. of Daniel and Martha Evarts. 
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[East Cem. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

Mifs Sarah Dudley 

who died Jany 3 d 1786 

in the 25 th 

Year of her 

Age. 



[62 



59 



[East Cent. No. Mad.] 

In 

Memory of 

Mr. SETH DUDLEY 

who died May 20 

1793 



63 



60 



[West Cem. No. Mad] 

Sheldon 

Son of the Rev d M* 

Richard And M M 

Jerushe Ely who 

died July 29 th 1767 

After 3 Days Illness 

Aged 5 Years one Month 

And 21 Days. 

Death Like an Overflowing Stream 
Sweepf All Our Joy That'f Plac'd in 

Clay 
But Faith Supportf uf in the Scene 
When't Viewf the Refurrection Day. 



64 



61 



In 

Memory of 

ELIZABETH wife of 

Pierson Evarts 

who died Feb 14, 1798 

Mi. 24. 



65 



Here lies y Bod . 

of James Evert 

who Deceafed 

November 19 th 1741. 



Here lies inter'd 

Y Body of M' 

Judah Everts Jun'r 

who died Aug u st 

e 

28 th 1744 in Y 33 rd 
Year of his age. 



This Monement is 
In Memory of 
- M r - 
Reuben Evertes 
who Departed this 
Life July 3i ft AD. 

1776 in the 58 th 
Year of His Age. 

Kind reader prepare 
For the important hour 
of Death. 



This 

Stone fet 

up by Mary Everts 

In Memory of her 

er 

Sifter Sarah Daught 

of Eben r & Sarah 

Everts who died 

May . . . 1730 In 

her 20 th Year. 



68 Dau. of 57. 

69 Son of 57. 

60 His mother was Jerusha Sheldon. 

61 Dau. of John and Elizabeth (Stone) Shelley. 

62 Son of James and Hannah (Bishop). Talcott says he d. September 19, 
1741, aged 12. 

68 Son of Judah and Mary (Eggleston), m. Abigail Dudley. 
64 Son of James and Mary (Carter), m. Onner Evarts. 
66 Their mother was Sarah Allis. 
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66 



HEAR - LIES . Y . BODIS 
OF. SUBMIT. &.SARY 

THE - DAFTerS - OF - M r 
JOHn - & - M» SUBMIT 

ELIARTES - HOO - DIED 

In -y- 6 -& -4 YEAR- OF 
THEAR - AGE - 1742. 



67 



In Memory of 

Ensign DAVID FIELD 

who departed 

this life 

February 6 A D 1770 

In the 73 d year 

of his age. 



68 



In Memory of 

Mrs Abigail 

Wife of Enf" 

DAVID FIELD 

who died Dec r 24 th 

1783 in the 78 

Year of her age. 



70 



EBENEZER FIELD 

died May 7 1713 

Aged 41 

His Widow 

MARY DUDLEY FIELD 

Married Dea 

TIMOTHY OLCUTT 

And died in boston 

April 20 th 1742 

in her 62 Year. 



71 



72 



MINDWELL FIELD 

Daughter of 

Ensign DAVID FIELD 

She died 

Sep* y 5 th 

A D 1763 In the 

16 th Year of her 

Age. 



73 



MINE FIELD 

Daughter of M r 

TIMOTHY FIELD 

who died 

e 

Jan y 26 th 

a 

1770 In y first 
Year of her age. 



[East Cem. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M" Submit 

wife of 

M r Samuel Field 

died Aug 8 * 14 th 1794 

Aged 55 Years. 



IN MEMORY OF 

MR 

WHO DIED 

MAY 13 1736 IN 

THE 78 YEAR OF 

HIS AGE. 



68 John Evarts m. Submit Stone. 

67 Son of Ebenezer and Mary (Dudley), m. 1st Ann Bishop ; 2d Catharine 
Bishop, and 3d widow Abigail Stone ne'e Tyler, No. 68. 
70 Son of Zechariah and Sarah (Webb). 

11 Her mother was Ann Dudley. 

12 Samuel Field, son of Samuel and Bethiah (Johnson), m. Submit, dau. 
Jared and Catherine (Bates) Willard. 

13 In all probability the grave of Ebenezer French, husband of 74. 
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74 



75 



76 



77 



78 



IN MEMORY 

OF M 1 ^ SU 

SANNAH FRE 

NCH WHO 

DIED JANUARY 

YE 18 1728 



Here lyeth the 

Body Of Mr. John 

French who Dec'd 

Decern 1 * 18 1727 

Aged 75 Years. 



SAMUEL SON OF 

MR JOHN & MRS 

MARY FRENCH 

WAS BORN 1682 

AND DIED 1688 

AND HE WAS YE 

FIRST CORPS 

BURIED HERE. 



Here lies Interd 
Body of Dec'n 

John French who 
Departed this 

e 

Life Decm'r y 17 

1745 ^Etatis fuae 

66. 



Here lies the 
Body of Mr 8 



79 



SO 



SI 



Mary y Wife 

of mr. John 

French jun r 

who Died janury 

e 

22d 1710/11 in y 

29 th year of her 

Age. 



Samuel Son 
of mr John 
& mrs. Ruth 
French Born 

e 

Sept r y 2 d 
1717 & Died 

e 

on y 12 of y e 

. . Month 

his . . . 



Mrs. Mary French 
Wife of M r 

John French Dec d 
April 19 th 1791 
Aged 67 Years. 



[East Cem. No. MadJ\ 

In Memory of 

Deacon 

Thomas French 

who died 

Jan. y e 20 th A.D. 1772 

In y e 74 th 

Vear of his 

Age. 



74 Dau. of Aaron and Mary (Dodd) Blatchley. 

75 Son of Thomas and Mary (Button), m. 1st Mary Sheather ; 2d widow 
Abigail Stevens. 

76 Son of 75 by first wife. 

77 Son of 75 by first wife, m. 1st No. 78 ; 2d Ruth Pierson. 

78 Dau. of John and Mary (Mason) Parmelee, and widow of Jonathan 
Hoyt. 

79 Talcott gives date of death as March 12, 1718. 

80 John, son of Dea. Thomas and Sarah (Graves) French, m. Mary Wilcox 
of Middletown. 

81 Son of 73 and 74. 
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[East Cem. No. Mad^ 

In Memory of 

M" Sarah 

wife of Dea n 

Thomas French 

who died 

May 30 th 1784 in 

the 86 th Year of 

he,r Age. 



S3 



Jeremiah Son of 

M r JOHN & M« 

DEBORAH GOLDSMITH 

died July 17 th 1780 

in the 15 th Year of his 

age. 



84 



HERE LIETH 
THE BODY OF 

DaUID graue 

WHO DECEASED 

Nou B y° 16 th 
A D 1726 

AGED 26 YEARS. 



85 



Here lies y 

Body of EZra 

Grave who 

died Septr 

y 29 1747 in 

e 

y 26 th year 
of his age. 



86 



HERE LIETH THE 

BODY OF LEU: T 

JOHN GRAUE 



87 



88 



89 



90 



WHO DECEASED 

NOV.* y e 2i»* 

A D 1726 

IN r 68 th YEAR 

OF HIS AGE. 



M r8 Elizabeth 

Grave Widow 

of Liev* John 

Grave Died — 

14 th 1730 In 

y« 68 tb Year 

of her Age. 



In 

Memory of 

John Grave 

Efqr who died 

17 July 1763 In 

his 74th Year. 



HERE LIETH Y« 

BODY OF ELIZA 

BATH WIFE OF 

JOHN GRAUE 

WHO DIED APRIL^ 

Ye 30 th 1725 

AGED 37 YEARS. 



In Memori of 

M Rt Abigail 

Late WIFE of 

Deacon 

John Grave 

died Aug ft * 

6 th 1752 In her 

53 Year. 



81 Dau. of John and Elizabeth (Foot) Graves. 

88 John Goldsmith from Long Island, m. 1st Deborah Terry; 2d Lois 
Hand. 
84 Son of 86. m. Prudence Willard. 
86 Son of 88 and 89. m. Elizabeth Graves. 

86 Son of Deacon John and Elizabeth (Stilwell), m. 87. 

87 Dau. of Robert and Sarah Foot. She d. in May. 

88 Son of 86 and 87. m. 1st Elizabeth Stevens ; 2d Abigail Starr ; 3d 
widow Naomi Blatchley. See Nos. 89, 90 and 91. 

90 Dau. of Comfort and Elizabeth (Hopson) Starr. 
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91 



92 



93 



94 



In Memory of M M 

Naomi Grave : 

Relict first of Lieu* 

Benjamin BLATCHLy 

& last of Deacon 

John Grave Esq r 

Who died 

Sept r the 22 d 1770 

In the 80 th Year of 

her Age. 



In Memory of 
M' 

John Grave 
Who departed 

r 

13 : 1759 In his 
40 th Year. 



Here lies y e 
Body of M r » 

e 

Abigail y wife 

of W Jhn 

Grave who 

died Deer y e 

29 th 1745 In y e 21 

Year of her Age. 



Julious 

Son of M* 

Ebenezer &M u 

Mary Grave 

d . ed Oct r 13 th 

1781 in the 7 th 

Year of his Age. 



95 



96 



97 



9§ 



99 



In Memory of 

M" Mable 

wife of Cap* 

Elias Grave 

who died 

May 10 th 1779 in 

the 36 th year of her 

Age. 



MABEL 

the Daughter of 

Mr Elias & M M 

Mabel Grave 

died Nov br the 14 th 

1764 Aged one 

Year. 



In Memory of 
M M NAOMI 
Wife of M* 

Simeon Grave 
who died Aug st 

27 th 1754 
In her 35 year. 



\_Hammonassett!\ 

In Memory of 

Mrs Abigail Hand 

who died Dec br the 22 d 

1775 in the 32 d Year 

of her Age. 



[Hammonassett.] 

Here Lies inter'd 
the Worship 
full Benjamin 



91 Dau. of John and Martha (French) Dudley. See foot note 14. 

92 Son of 88 and 89. m. Abigail Pierson, No. 93. He d. December 13. 

93 Wife of 92. 

94 Mother's maiden name was Willard. Talcott does not give this child. 

95 Elias son of John and Abigail (Starr) Graves, m. 1st Mabel Murray and 
2d wid. Mary Hubbard. 

91 Simeon son of John and Abigail (Starr) Graves, m. Naomi dau. Jona- 
than and Abigail (Munger) Dudley. 

98 Dau. of 100 unm. 

99 Son of Joseph and Jane (Wright), m. Mary Wilcox dau. John of Middle- 
ton. 
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100 



101 



102 



103 



Hand Esq r 

who died 

August ye io th 

1744 in ye 72 d 

Year of his 

Age. 



[Hammonassett^\ 

In Memorj' of 
Mr Benjamin 

Hand 

who died Dec 1 " 

the 7 th 1748 

in the 4j 8t 

Year of His 

. Age. 



[Ha m monassett.] 

In Memory of 

Mr J anna 

Hand 

who died Dec br 

the 9 th A D 1767 

In the 75 th Year 

of his Age. 



[Hammonasseit.] 

In Memory of 

Mr Janna Hand 

r 

who Depated this Life 

August 2 nd AD 1794 

in the 33 d Year 

of his age. 



[Hammonassett.] 

IN MEMORY 

OF JOSI . (?) 

HAND WHO 

DIED AUGUST 

Ye 6 1754 

^59- 



104 



105 



106 



107 



[Hammonassett,"] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Sibe 

the Wife of Lieut. 

Daniel Hand 

who died Sept br 

the 20 th 1772 

In the 40 th year 

of her Age. 



[Hammonassett.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Lizze wife of 

Capt Daniel Hand 

who died Aug 1 5 th 

1789 in the 53 d 

Year of her 

Age. 



[Ham monasseii.} 

Anna 

Daughter of Capt 

Daniel & Mrs 

Lizze Hand 

died Oct r 6 th 

1781 Aged 

4 Months & 

4 Days. 



[ Ham monasseit.] 

Lizze 

Daughter of Capt 

Daniel & Mrs 

Lizze Hand 

died Oct r 8 th 

1781 Aged 

j Year & 7 

Months. 



100 Son of 99. m. Mary Penfield. 

101 Son of Joseph and Hester (Wilcox), m. Dorothy Griswold. 

102 Son of Joseph and Lucy (Meigs), m. Joanna Meigs. 

104 Capt. Daniel, son of ioi, m. 1st Sibe Smith ; 2d Lizze Lynde of Killing- 
worth, and 3d Chloe Boardman of Haddam. 
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109 



110 



111 



112 



[Ha m m onassett.] 

William 

Son of Capt n 

Daniel & Mrs 

Lizze Hand 

died Sept ye 23 d 

1781 Aged 

5 Year & 7 

Months 



In Me ... of 

M" MARY 

wife of M* 

Ebenezer Hand 

who died June 27 th 

1780 in the 63 d 

Year of her Age. 

Blefsed are the dead 

That die in the Lord. 



[Ha m monassett.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Mary Hand 

who died Sept 8 th 1794 

Aged 61 Years. 



[Hammonassett^\ 
In Memory of 
Mr Nathanael 

Hand 

Who died April 

29 th 1752 

In his 58 th 

Year. 



Here lyeth the Body 

of the Rev d M r John 

Hart Who Deceafed 

March y e 4 A : D 1731 

in the 49 year 

of his Age. 



113 



114 



115 



116 



HERE LYES INTERED 
e 
y BODY OF M M 

e 
REBEKAH HART y 
e 
WIFE TO y REU* 

M R JN° HART 

WHO WAS BORN 

e 
NOVEMBER y II 

ANNO DO" 1692 

& DEPARTED THIS LIFE 

e 

DECEMB R y 7 ANNO 

DOM 1715. 



Here lyeth the 
Body of M" Sarah 

e 

Wife to y Reuer nd 

Iohn Hart, Aged 

32 years, and 

Dyed f eb r y y 4 th 



James Hart 

Son of M r 

John & M" Mary 

Hart. Dyed March 

y 6 28 1733 in ye 
12 year of his Age. 



Mary 
Hart Daugh 
ter to M r John 
& M" Mary Hart 
Dyed Auguft y e 
28 th 1724 About 
3 Months Old. 



109 Ebenezer son of Ebenezer and Susanna (French) Hand, m. Mary dau. 
Daniel and Martha Evarts. 

110 Probably dau. of 100, unm. 

111 Son of 99. m. Jemima French. 

112 Son of Capt. Thomas and Ruth (Hawkins), grad. Yale 1703. m. 1st 
Rebecca Hubbard ; 2d Sarah Bull ; 3d Mary Hooker. 
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117 



11§ 



119 



John Son of 
M r Benjami" 

Hart died 
Oct. lft 1756 
Aged 1 Year 
& 7 Months. 



John Hart y 2 d 

Son of Deacon 

Benjamin & M" 

Mabel Hart 

who died April 30 th * 

AD 1782 in the 25 th 

Year of His Age. 

All living muft 
Return to Duft. 



MABEL 

the Daughter of 

M r Benjamin 

& M r8 Mabel 

Hart died Aug* 

27 th 1765 in the 

5 th year of her Age. 



120 \Hammonassett^\ 

In Memory of Mrs Abigail 

wife of Mr John Hill who died 

April 3 d 1800 in the 43 d 

yeare of her age. 



Also of Mrs Abigail wife of 

Mr Daniel Gray who died 

Aug 4 th 1797 in the 84 th 

year of her age. 



Also of her son Mr Daniel 

Gray who was drowned 

Nov. 4 th 1780 in the 44 th 

year of his age. 



121 



122 



123 



124 



Here lies y e 

Body of Mr 

Daniel Hill who 

DeC'D Janr y e 31' 

1744A in y e 53 r 

Year of his 

Age. 



In Memory of 
M" 8 Mindwell 
the Wife of M* 

Daniel Hill 
Who died 

March the 30 th 
1770 In the 76 th 
Year of her Age. 



In Memory of 
Mrs. Mindwell 
Hill who died 
Jan r 22d 1765 
In her 34 Year. 



In M o . 

Mr DANIEL 
HILL who died 

September 14 th 
1756 In his 
37 th Year. 



117 Benjamin was son of Rev. John and Mary (Hooker) Hart. 

118 See note 117. m. Mabel Fowler. 

120 Mrs. Hill's maiden name was Gray. 

121 Son of James and Sarah, m. 122. 

122 Dau. of Obadiah and Mary Wilcox. 

123 Dau. of 121 and 122 unm. 

124 Son of 121 and 122, m. 125. 
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125 



126 



127 



128 



129 



In Memory of 
M" Mary Hill 

Relict of 
M' Daniel Hill 
who 1801. 



[//ammonassett.] 

James fon of Isaac 

Hill & Ann Hill 

Dec d March ye 

io. 1734 Aged 

18 Year. 



\Hammonassett^\ 

In Memory of Mr 
John Hill He died 
February ye 15 A D 

1747 
Aged 72 years. 



[Hammonassett.] 

In memory of 

Mr John Hill who died 

July 24 th 1786 in the 

66 th Year of his age. 

Also of Mrs Rebekah 
wife of 

Mr John Hill who died 
May 5th 17Q8 in the 
76 th year of her age. 



[//am monassett.'] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Mercy wife of 



Mr Reuben Hill 

who died Feb'y the 3 d 

1776 in the 62 nd Year 

of her Age. 



130 



In- 



of 



Dea. n Timothy Hill Efq r 
who after having ferved his 
generation ufefully in many 

public offices and 

employments ; fell on fleep, 

Feb r y 7 th 1781. 

in the 59 th Year of his 

Age. 

Blefsed are the dead 
which die in the Lord. 



131 



In 

Memory 

of the 

WORSHIPFULL 

Thomas Hodgkin 

Efquire 

who died April 

24 th J754 

In His 77 th 

Year. 



132 



In Memory of 

M M Abigail wife of 

Thomas Hodgkin Efq r . 

who died Oct b the 16 th 

1776 in the g2 d year 

of her Age. 



126 Dau. of Samuel and Hannah (Tuttle) Hoyt. She was b. March 17, 
1716 and d. Aug. 28, 1801. 

126 Mother's maiden name was Parmelee. 

121 Son of James and Sarah, m. 1st Elizabeth Dibble ; 2d Marah Shaler ; 
3d Ruth Richardson. 

128 Son of 127 by first wife. m. Rebecca (Scranton) Hoyt. See foot note 

135. 

129 Her maiden name was Jacobs. Reuben m. 2d wid. Dorcas Murray. 

180 Son of 121 and 122, m. Elizabeth Stevens. , 

181 Son of John, the settler, and Mary (Bishop), m. 132. 

182 Dau. of John and Mary (Mason) Parmelee. 
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133 



[Hammonassett.] 

The 

Body 

of 

Elizabeth 

the Wife of 

Thomas Hodgkin 

who died 

December 14 th 1787 

aged 46 Years. 



134 [ West Cem. No. Mad.] 
In Memory of 
Dea n John Hopson 

who died 

Aug* 2 d 1786 in the 

60 th year of his 

Age. 

BlefTed are the dead 
who die in die Lord (sic) 
for their works do 
follow them. 



135 



In Memory of * 
M r David Hoyt 
who died Oct br 5 th J754 

In his 32 nd Year. 
On his Right hand lies 

His Son Timothy 
who died Aug 8t J4 th J750 

-<Etatis 7. 

And his Dau tr Rebecca 

who died Dec br J4* 11 

J748 ^Etatis 2. 

On his Left hand lies 

His Son Timothy 

Who died Oct br 20 th J754. 



136 



137 



138 



139 



140 



In Memory of 

M r Jonathan 

Hoyt 

who died Oct br 

9 th 1754 
In his 44 th Year. 



In of M»- 

Joseph Hoyt 
who died July 
J4 th A : D 1754 
and in the 30 th 
year of His 
Age. 



In 

Memory of Mr. 
Samuel Hoyt 

who died Dec r 
First 1754 In 
his 70 th Year. 



(Foot stone.) 
Samuel 
Hoyt jr. 



Here lieth 

the Body of 

Sarah Hoit aged 

J9 Years & died 

Feb'y ye 17 172 1/2. 



183 Thomas, son of Joseph and Lydia (Redfield) Hotchkin, m. Elizabeth 
dau. of Isaac and Elizabeth (Evarts) Parmelee. 

184 Son of John and Deborah (Bartlett), m. Millicent Chittenden. 

185 Son of 138. m. Rebecca Scranton, who survived him and m. John 
Hill. See 128. 

186 Son of 138. m. Martha Dudley. 

187 Son of 138. Unm. 

188 Son of Jonathan and widow Mary (Bell), m. Hannah Tuttle. 

139 Probably the son of 138 who d. July 6, 1719, in his second year. 

140 Dau. of Jonathan and Mary (Parmelee). Unm. 

27 
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143 



144 



145 



[Ham monassett.] 

IN 

MEMORY OF 



. . . A. D. 1675 
(Foot stone.) 
E. H. 



142 [East Cent. No. Mad.] 
JeRUShA 
Johnson 
De d JA 6 
AD 1798. 



Here lyeth the body 

of Timothy Jonson 

Son of M r Samuel & 

Mrs Mary Jonson 

who Dyed May ye 

30 1732 in the 

15 th Year of his Age. 



Jonathan Son of 

M r Jonathan & 

M" Hannah Jud 

died April ye 14 th 

1746 . . ye 5 th Year 

of his age. 



In Memory of 

M r JOHN 
LEE who died 
Anno 

1752 
in his 36 



146 



147 



14§ 



149 



Reuben 

son of M R 

John & M*« 

Elizabeth 

Lee died 

Aug u J2 th 1752 

In his 7 th year. 



Here lies y e 
Body of Mr 
Jonathan Lee 
who died Feb r 
10 th 1749-50 in 
his 55 th Year. 



In Memory of 

JuLiA 

daughter of 

Jonathan & 

Mindwell Lee 

who died 

Jan. 24 1796, 

JE 6 years. 



In Memory of 

MARY 

Daughter of 

Jonathan & 

Mindwell Lee, 

who died 

Sept. 25, 1800. 

M 2 y'rs. 



142 Probably dau. of Phineas and Lois (Hotchkiss), and b. July 16, 1775. 
148 His mother was Mary Sage. 

144 His mother was Hannah Hubbard. 

145 Son of John and Rachel (Bishop), m. Elizabeth . He died Aug. 

8th or 9th. 

147 Son of John and Elizabeth (Crampton), m. Hope Murray. 

148 Her mother was Mindwell Hill. 
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150 

Sacred" to the Memory of 

M r Nathaniel Lee 

who died at Willifton, 

Vermont March 4 th 1801 

aged 66 & his Confort 

M" Mabel Lee 

who died in Guilford on a 

Vifit Oct r 20 th 1800 aged 62. 

Parsing Mortal ! our fociety has Long 
been the Majority & the Voice of 
Heaven Commands you to prepare 
to become a Member of it. 



151 



In Memory of 

M r Phinehas Lee 

who died Auguft 

e 

y 2 d A D J77J 

In y e 24 th year 

of his Age. 

As I was So Are ye 
As I Am, you Muft 
Be. 



152 



153 



SELAH LEE 

Died 
Aug 23 1791 

JE 26. 



In Memory of 

Mr Harmon Lefford 

Late of Queen's County 

Long Island 

Who died Aug. 11 th 1799 

in the — Year 

of his Age. 



154 



155 



156 



157 



158 



An Hon 

Noble SI 

(Epitaph illegible.) 



[Hammonassett.'] 

1688 
E. M. 



[Ha m monassettI\ 

1667 
I M 



[ Ham mon as sett.] 
1688 
M. M 



[ Ha m mona ssett.] 
In Memory of 
Mrs Asenath 

Wife of Mr 

Ezekiel Meigs 

Who died Feb r r 

11 th A. D. 1773 in ye 

41 st Year of her 

Age. 



[Ham monassett.] 

Sacred 

to the Memory of 

Mrs Chloe Meigs 

Consort of 

Mr Daniel Meigs 

who died May 19 1788 

JE 42. 

D. Rittej N Haven Sculpt. 



150 Son of Nathaniel and Temperence (Bishop), m. Mabel Meigs. 

161 Son of Nathaniel and Temperence (Bishop). Unm. 

152 Son of Jonathan and Mary (Bartlett), m. Sarah Dudley. 

163 Talcott calls him " Captain " and gives his age as 69. 

154 155^ i56 # xhese stones are side by side and near the burial place of the 
Meigs family. 

161 Ezekiel. son of Stephen and Jane (Johnson) Meigs, m. Asenath, dau. 
Daniel and Mehitabel (Boreman) Seward. 

158 Daniel, son of 168. m. 1st Chloe Scranton ; 2d Milla Hopson. 
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159 



[Hammonassett.] 

Deborah 

daughter of 

Mr Daniel & Mrs Milla 

Meigs 

died Sept 12 1797 

M 3 years & 3 mos. 



100 



161 



[Hammonassett.] 

Harry 

Son of 

Mr Daniel & Mrs Milla 

Meigs 

died Nov. 16. 1793 

& 4 mos 1 wks & 4 d^ - . 



[Hammonassett^] 

An 

Infant 

of 

Mr Daniel & Mrs Milla 

Meigs 

born 

died 

Sweet smiling buds that 
open'd bloom'd & died. 



\ Feb 



1791. 



162 



[//am m on asset t.] 

William 

son of 

Mr Daniel & Mrs Milla 

Meigs 

died May 25 1792 

JE 6 weeks & 2 days. 



163 



[Hammonassett.] 

ICHABOD SON 

OF JOHN MEIGS 

DIED JAN RY 

4. 17277 

AGED 7 MONTH' . 



164 



[Hammonassett.] 

Here lies Interr'd the 
Body of Janna Meigs 
Esq r who Dec'd June 

the 5 th 1739 in y e 
67 th Year of his Age. 



165 



[Hammonassett^] 

In Memory of Mrs 

Hannah Meigs 

Relict of y e Late 

Worshipfull Janna 

Meigs Esqr who 

Departed this Life 

Jan 4 th I7f j Aged 76. 



166 [Hammonassett.] 

HERE LIETH YE BODY 

OF HANNAH MEIGS 

DAUGHTER OF CAPT 

JANNA MEIGS ESQ R 

& HANNAH MEIGS 

HIS WIFE WHO 

DECEASED MAY 

YE 20™ 1727 

IN Y« 22" YEAR 

OF HER AGE. 



167 



[Hammonassett.'] 

SUBMIT 

& SILENCE 

DAUGHTERS OF 

JANNA MEIGS 

DIED 1712. 

BERIAH SON OF 

EBENEZER MEIGS 

DIED 1714. 



168 John Meigs, son of 170. m. Thankful Murray. 

164 Son of Dea. John and 179. m. 165. 

165 Dau. of Josiah and Hannah (Hosmer) Willard. 

167 Twins who lived only a few days. Ebenezer was brother of Janna and 
m. Mercy Weeks. 
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168 [Hatnmonassett.'] 

In Memory of 

Capt Jehiel Meigs 

who died 

March 23 d 1780 

Aged 76 Years. 

In faith he died in dust he lies 
But faith foresees that dust shall rise 
When Jesus calls while hope assumes 
And boasts his joy among the Tombs. 



169 



In Memory of 
Cap 4 JEHIEL MEIGS 
who died in the service 

of his Country 
in the state of New York 

Decm r 27 th AD 1776 
In the 34 th Year of his age 

Whose Body 

was brought from thence 

by his affectionate Wife 

and Interred here. 



170 



[ffammonassett.] 

HERE 

LYETH Y E BODY 

OF DEACON 

JOHN MEIGS 

WHO DIED FEBUR Y 

19* 17JI IN Y E 48 th YEAR 

OF HIS AGE., 



171 



[Hammonassett.] 

In Memory of 

Josiah Meigs Esq* 

who served his own 

Generation not only 



in the duties of a private 

character but in the 

offices of a Capt of the 

Militia a Dea n of the 

Church died Dec r 

26 th 1774 in the 

74 th Year of his 

Age. 



178 [Hammonassett.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Mary wife of 

Deac'n Josiah Meigs Esq r 

who died Aug 1 6. 1780 
in the 76 th Year of her Age. 

Tho' Death stil reigns 
And Saints do die 
Yet they shall rise 
And reign on high. 



173 



In Memory of 

Cap* Phineas Meigs 

who fell in an action 

with the Refugees 

May 19 th AD 1782. 

Contending for the Freedom 

of his Country. 

In the 74 th Year 

of his Age. 



174 



In Memory 

of M r 

Samuel 

Meigs 

Who died Sep r 

J" J75J In 
his 40 th Year. 



168 Son of 164 and 165. m. Lucy Bartlett. 

169 Son of 168. m. Abigail Meigs. 

110 Son of John and Sarah (Wilcox), m. Rebecca Hand. 

111 Son of 164 and 165. m. 172. 

172 Dau. of Stephen and Sarah (Wright) Hand. 

118 Son of 170. m. Abigail Dudley. 

174 Son of 170. m. 1 st 175 ; 2d widow Abigail Evarts. 
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175 



176 



177 



17§ 



In Memory of 

e 

Mindewell y 

Wife of Samuel 

Meigs died 

e 

Septem br y 20 

1750 In y 4J 
year of her Age. 



Mindwell 

Daughter of 

Mr Samuel & 

Mrs Mindwell 

Meigs died 

Aug ft 3 j 

Year. 



HEAR LIES THE 

BODY OF SAML 

SON OF SAMUE 

L MEIGS 1741. 



SAMUEL 

Son of M r 

Samuel & M R 

Mindwell 

Miegs 
died Sept br 
25 th I75J In 
his 8 th year. 



1 79 [Ha mmonassett.] 

HERE LIETH YE 
BODY OF MRS 
SARAH MEIGS 



180 



WIFE OF DEACON 

JOHN MEIGS 

WHO DECEASED 

NOV* YE 24™ 

1691 AGED 

ABOUT 42 YEARS. 



In 

Memory of 

Deacon 

Timothy Meigs 

AM who Deceafd 

Sept br J4 th 1 75 1 

^Etatis Suae 38. 

The Memory of ihe 
Righteous is BLESSED 



1§1 



In Me .... of 
M» MARY MEIGS 
Relict of the Late £>ea' n 

Timothy Meigs 

who died March y e 15 th 

1788 in the 69 th 

Year of her 

Age. 



182 



In Memory of Mr. 

JOHN FRENCH 

MEIGS who died 

4 th Nov 1767 In 

his 24th Year. 

Behold fee as you pafs by, 
As you are now fo once was I, 
As I am now fo must you be, 
Prepare for Death & follow me. 



116 Her maiden name was Norton. 
1,6 She d. Aug. 31, 1751, in her fifth year 

1,9 John Meigs, son of John and Thomasin (Fry), m. 1st Sarah Wilcox; 
2d wid. Lydia Cruttenden. 

180 Son of 164 and 165. Graduated at Yale 1732. m. 181. 

181 Dau. of Deacon John and Mary Parmelee (Hoyt) French. 

182 Son of 180 and 181. Unm. 
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183 






died March 15 th 




A 1 Anne 




1781 in the 15 th 


Twin Son | Statira 




Year of his 


Born & died died Nov r 
Jany 23 rd ! 12 th 1791 Age d 
1785. | 4 Months. 
Children of M r 
Timothy & M 88 
Lizza Meigs. 




Age. 


I §8 
1§9 


In Mem'ry of 
Mr Jehiel 

Munger who 
died April 


184 


T M 

AG 39 

DY 1747 


3 rd 1751 in his 
35 th Year. 




I M 


1§5 




1732 




In Memory of 




Age 73. 




M" Anne wife of 




^— — 




Cap* Josiah Munger 
who died NOV* 8 th 


190 


M M 




1799 Aged 43 Years. 


191 


1734 
Age 74. 


1§6 


[West Cem. No. Mad.] 







In Memory of 
Dea c Caleb Munger 


In M of 

M r 




who departed this Life 

Feb 15 th 1797 in the 75 th 

Year of his Age. 




John Munger 
who died Oct br 

5 th 1752 


The mortal Body here doth lie 




In his 64 th 


the Soul hath took its Flight 




Year. 


When Christ the Judge decends the 






fky 
then they fhall reunite. 


192 


[ West Cent. No. Mad.] 
In Memory of 


187 


[ West Cent. No. Mad.] 


M* Josiah Munger 
who died 




Bela A Son of 




Feb r 2i 8t 1780 




Dea n Caleb & M M 




in the 76 year 




Sarah Munger 




of his Age. 



183 Mother was Eliza Stone. 

184 Probably Thankful, wife of Nathaniel Moody. 

185 Josiah Munger, son of Simeon and Sarah (Scranton), m. 1st Anna Lee ; 
2d Hannah Coe. 

186 Son of Ebenezer and Anna (Scranton), m. Sarah Stannard. 

188 Son of John and Deborah (French). 

189 Probably John Munger, Sen. 

190 Probably Mary Munger, widow of John, No. 190. 

191 Son of John and Mary (Evarts), m. Deborah French. 

198 Son of John and Mary (Evarts), m. Elizabeth Hubbard of Haddam. 
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193 [ West Cem. No. Mad.'] 


who departed 


In Memory of 
M M Elizabeth 


this Life March 
J3 th A D J764 


wife of 


in 48 th year 


M* JOSIAH MUNGER 


of his Age. 


who died March 16 th 




1778 in the 72* 


198 


Year of her Age. 


HERE 




LIETH THE 


194 [ West Cem. No. Mad.] 
RUSSELL 


ullJl 11 JL llu 

BODY OF ANNA 
THE WIFE OF 
SELAH MURRY 


Son of 

Capt. Josiah 

& Mrs. Hannah 

Munger 


WHO DIED NOU R 

Y E 22 1726 
AGED 23 YEARS. 


died April 15 

1789 
M 13 mo's. 


199 *— 

e 

Here lies y 
Body of M" 


195 [Hammonassett.] 


Lydia y Wife 


DANIEL 


of Mr Selah 


SON OF 


Murry who 


JONATHAN 


died Auguft 


MURRY WHO 


e 

y 20 J746 

Aged 40 

Years. 


DIED SEP* 15 

1 7 1 6 

AGED 25 YEARS. 








200 


196 

Daniel 

Son of M p 

Selah & M" 

Anna Murry 

died Aug ft 


In Memory of 

M r Reuben Norton 

died Nov* 28 th 1795 

in the 87 th Year 

of his Age. 


29 th J75J 

In his 25 th . 

Year. 


201 

In Memory of 


Mrs. Hannah 


197 [JJammonassett.] 


wife of 
M r Reuben Norton 


In Memory of 


died May 21 st 1797 


Mr Jonathan 


in the 82 nd Year 


Murry 


of her age. 



194 Josiah, son of Timothy and Rebecca (Evarts), m. Hannah dau. of Dea. 
Caleb Munger. *»• Son .of 198. 

197 Son of Daniel and Mary, m. Dorcas Way of Lyme. 

198 Selah Murray, son of Jonathan the settler and Ann (Bradley), m. 1st 
Anna Norton ; 2d Lydia Wright, and 3d Ruth Squire. 

199 See note 198. 

800 Son of Thomas and Rachel (Starr), m. Hannah Hooker of Hartford. 
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202 



[Hammonasseit^\ 

Lois Daughter of 

Peter & Huldah 

Penfield died 

Oct. 27, 1780 

Aged 9 Years. 



203 



204 



[East Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

Mifs Ruth 

Porter . 

who died April 

15 th 1778 in the 

27 th Year of 

her Age. 

[West Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M B « Mary 

wife of M* 

Joshua Reeve 

who died 

Jany 4* 1779 

Aged 40 years. 



205 



Ichabod Scranton 

Father of Abraham Scranton 

Was born Feb. 19 1717 

He obtained a Captain's 

Commission from King 

George the 2 nd and went 

Into Canada during the 

French War and Served 

2 years returing home 

Took the small pox at 

Albany and died and was 

Buried in Guilford 

Dec 1760. 



206 



In Memory of 

M" Chloe Relict of 

Cap 1 Ichabod Scranto n 



who died Dec 10 th 1791 

in the 69 th Year 

of her age. 

Blefsed are the dead 
That die in the Lord. 



207 



In Memory of 

Mr Ichabod Scranton 

who died May 24 th 

1792 in the 35 th Year 

of his age. 

Surely every man walketh 
in a vain fhew, he heapeth 
up riches and knoweth not 
who fhall gather them. 



208 



In Memory 

of M r Josiah 

Scranton 

who died Sept r 

8 th 1751 in his 

47 th Year. 



209 



M" Mary 

Wife of M r 

Josiah Scranton 

who □ died Sept br 4 th 

A D 1783 Aged 

76 Years. 



210 



Mabel 
Daughter of M r 
Josiah & M r ' 
Mary Scranton 
died Oct br 29 th 
J75J in her 4 th 
Year. 



*• Dau. of Abraham and Elizabeth (Hubbard) Fowler. 

207 Son of 205 and 206. 

208 Son of John, probably by first wife, Mary (Norton), m. Mary Dickinson 
of Haddam, 209. See note 214. 
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an 



212 



213 



214 



215 



Mary 

Daughter of M r 

Josiah & Mr" 

Mary Scranton 

Died Oct br 13 th 

1751 In her 

16 th Year. 



In Memory of 

Abigail wife of 

Josiah Scranton 

died July 2i 8t 1796 

in the 52 nd year 

of her age. 



In Memory of 

Huldah Daughter of 

Josiah Scranton 

died July 19 th 1794 

in the 26 th Year 

of her age. 



This Stone 

fet up In 

Memory of Mrs 

e 

Sarah y Wife of 
Cap* John Scranton 

who died Oct r 8 th 

1749 in ner 64 th Year 

by her Daughter Mary 

Everts. 



[ffammonassett.] 

Here lyeth ye Body 

of Mr Nathan Smith 



of Weathersfield 

Who Deceased 

December ye 28 th 

1733 Aged 28 years. 



216 



ABIGAIL 

Daughter of 

M r Jonathan 

& M rB Abigail 

Starr died 

Oct br jj th J751 

In her 10 th Year. 



217 



Here lies Interd 
Ye Body of Cap 1 
Nathanael Stevens 
who died May y e 
8 th 1747 in ye 33 rd 

Year of his Age. 



21§ 



In Memory of 

M" MIN DWELL STEV- 

Relic of 

CAP T NATANEL 

STEVENS 

who died Feb ye. 

12 th A D 1771 In 

ye 74 th Year of 

her Age. 



219 



[East Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

Enf n Nathaniel 

Stevens 

who died Oct 8 th 1798 

in the 73 year 

of his Age. 



818 Josiah, son of 208 and 209, m. Abigail dau. of Moses and Huldah 
(Munger) Blatchley. 

814 John Scranton, son of John and Mary (Seward), m. 1st Mary Norton ; 
2d Rachel Bishop, and 3d Sarah Evarts. 

816 The mother's maiden name was Cadwell. 

811 Son of Nathaniel and Sarah 224, m. 218. 

218 Dau. of John and Elizabeth (Foote) Graves. 

219 Son of 217 and 218. m. 220. 
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330 



331 



[East Cem. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M w Sarah wife of 

Eni n Nathaniel 

Stevens 

who died April II th 

1785 in the 62 d 

Year of her Age. 



[East Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M M Ruth wife of 

M B Nathaniel 

Stevens who died 

May 23 d 1783 in the 

44 th Year of her 

Age. 



333 [East Cem. No. Mad.] 

This Monument is Erected 

to the Memory of 

M K Samuel Stevens 

who died at Ticonderoga 

while in the defence 

of his Country 

Sept r 24 th 1776 

Aged 23 years. 



334 



335 



336 



333 



[East Cent. No. Mad.] 

Samuel 

Son of Lieu 1 

Nathaniel & M M 

Rebec a Stevens 

died Sept r 8 th 1798 

Year of 



337 



Here lies Interd 

Y Body of Mrs 

e 

Sarah y Relict 

of Lieut Natha 

nael Stevens 

who died May 

e e 

Y 24 th 1746 in y 
94 th Year of her 

Age. 



In 



M r Andrew L. Stone 

son of 

M r S. & R. Stone 

died Feb r 8 th 1785 

Aged 33 Years. 



VENIO VINCI 

IN 

Memory 

of Deacon 

Benjamin 

Stone 

who Deceafed 

Feb . . . J753- 



M r " Sarah y 
Wife of Deacon 
Benjmin Stone 

e 

Dec d Nov.* y 

e 

12 th 1734 in y 

60 th year of 

her Age. 



220 Dau. of Lieut. Daniel and Jerusha (Stevens) Griswold. 
921 Nathaniel, 4th son of 219 and 220, m. 1st Ruth Dudley; 2d Rebecca 
Buell. 

222 Son of 219 and 220. Unm. • 

223 He was in his seventh year. 

224 Nathaniel Stevens, son of William and Mary (Meigs), b. Oct. 29, 1661, 
d. Oct, 1709. The maiden name of his wife is unknown. 

225 Son of 235. m. Mary Munger. 

228 Son of Thomas and Mary (Johnson), m. 1st Sarah Minor, 227 ; 2d widow 
Sarah Todd, 228. He d. Feb. 13th in his 76th year. 
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228 



229 



230 



231 



Sarah Morrison 

was born July 7 th 

1689 Was married 

to M r Jonathan Todd 

April 10 th J7JJ (who 

died Sept br 14 th J723) 

And was Married to 

Deacon Benjamin 

* Stone June J735 

. And died April 29 th 

1753 And Her 

Body . . Interr 



[West Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M R8 Elizabeth wife 

of M B Dudley Stone 

who died 

June 17 th 1787 in 

the 27 th year of 

her Age. 



[West Cent. No, Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M M Eunice wife 

M* Timothy Stone 

who died 

April 12 th 1799 Aged 

22 Years. 



[ West Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Me of 

Mifs Hulday Stone 

who died 

Nov r 2 d 1788 in 

the 74 th Year of 

her Age. 



232 



233 



234 



23ft 



[West Cent. No. Mad.] 

In Memory of 

M" Lois, wife of 

Dea n Aaron Stone 

who died April 18 th 1797 

in the 53 year 

of her age. 



In Mem ... of 
M K Nathanael 

STONE 

who died Augf* 

6 th 1752 

In His 74 th 

Year. 



In M of 

Mrs. Hannah Relict 

of Mr Nathaniel 

Stone who died 

March. 21 th 1757 In 

her 78 th Year. 



In Me .... of 

M r Seth Stone 

who died Auguft 7 th 

AD 1784 

Aged 66 Years. 

Reader be mindful 
Thus you muft lie 

All men are appointed 
once to die. 



949 Dudley Stone, son of Aaron and Lois (Dudley), m. 1st Elizabeth Ward; 
2d Rachel Lane, and 3d Betsey Baldric. 

280 Deacon Timothv Stone, son of Aaron and Lois (Dudley), m. 1st Eunice 
dau. of Nathan and Sarah (Kimberly) Fowler ; 2d Abigail Miller. 

981 Dau. Nathaniel and Hannah Graves, unm. 

,w Deacon Aaron Stone m. 1st Lois, dau. Dea. David and Mary (Talman) 
Dudley ; 2nd widow Abigail Coe. » 

888 Son of Lieut Nathaniel and Mary (Bartlett), m. 2.34. 

284 Dau. of Dea. John and Elizabeth (Cruttenden) Graves. 

286 Son of Ebenezerand Hannah (Norton), m. Rachel Leete. 
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236 



In M of 

M r Stephen Stone 

Son of 

M r S. & R. Stone 

died June 24 th 178a 

in the 2i f * Year 

of his age. 



237 

In 

Dec" Thomas 

Stone 

who departed 

this life Febr 11 th 

AD 1797 

in the 77 th Year 

of his age. 

The fweet remembrance of the juft 
Shall flourifh while they fleep in duft. 



238 



InM- 



M 



239 



M M Sarah Stone 
Wife of 
Thomas Stone 
who departed 

this Life 

Jan r y y e 28 th 

A D 1772 In the 

47 th Year of 

her Age. 



M M Sarah Stone 
Daughter of M H 



240 



241 



242 



Thomas & M M 

Sarah Stone 

Who died 

Jan f y y e 30 th 

A D 1772 In the 

24 th year of her 

Age. 



[Hamtnonassett.'] » 

In 
Memory of 

Mr 

Benjamin 

Strong who 

Departed this 

Life August 25 

1755 in his 82 Year. 



\Hammonassett^\ 

Here Lyeth the Body 
of Mehetabel Strong 

Aged 19 years 
6 (?) month 

July . .* 1726. 



Here Lyes the 

Body of 

M r Stephen 

Thompson 

Who died Feb uf y 

the 28 th 1746 

in the 29 th Year 

of his Age. 



937 Son of Nathaniel and Hannah (Graves), m. 1st 238; 2d wid. Onner 
Evans. 
288 Dau. of Samuel and Elizabeth (Bishop) Scranton.. 
840 Son of Thomas of Northampton, Mass. 
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(Table) 

In Memory of 

The Reverend and venerable 

JONATHAN TODD, A M. 

Who was born at New Haven, March 20 th 1713 ; 

ordained paftor of the Church at 

Eaft Guilford Ocl. 24 th 1733 ; 

and continued there in the miniftry until his death. 

He had a contemplative mind ; read and thought much 

was candid in his enquiries ; 

and in fcience, theology and hiftory, 

had a clear difcernment and found Judgment. 

Singularly mild and amiable in his difpofition ; 

clothed with humility and plainnefs ; 

Serene in all occurrences of life ; a friend and patriot ; 

a moft laborious and faithful minifter, 

guided by the facred oracles: 

eminent | — , piety and refignation ; 

adorning ' — ' Religeon which brings 

Glory to God and falvation to men. 

He died in faith Feb? 24 th 1791. 

By his fide lies interred his virtuous Confort, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Todd, 

who died Dec r 14 th 1783. JEt. 73. 



In Me .... of 

M" Ruth Todd 

Confort of Doct r 

Jonathan Todd 

who departed this 

Life July 8 th 

AD 1785 

Aged 20 Years. 



In Memory of 

M" Chloe Todd 

Confort of 

Doct r Jonathan Todd 

who died Sept 29 

AD 1795 in the 26 th 

year of her age. 



246 



In Memory of 

Jonathan Son of 

Doct'. Jonathan and 

Mr 8 Chloe Todd 

who Died Nov r . 20 th 

AD 1796 in the 6 th 

Year of his age. 



247 



In Memory of 

Timothy Todd Efq r . AM. 

who died of the Small pox 

Jan 3 rd 1779 iEtat 56. 
and of M rs Abigail Todd 

his consort 

who died Sep* 30 th 1806. 

iEtat 76. 



243 Graduated at Yale 1732, m. Elizabeth Couch of Fairfield. See 29. 

844 Dr. Jonathan Todd m. 1st Ruth Bishop ; 2d Chloe Lee and 3d Sally 
Fowler. 

247 Son of Jonathan and Mary (Morrison), m. Abigail Crane. See 228. 
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In Me 

Edmund Willcox 

Who died May 7 th 1795 

Aged 47 years. 

Alfoof his Children 

Edmund 2 d dfltd Sep 1 30 th 

1 78 1 Aged 4 Years. 

Thomas died March 27 th 

1793 Aged 18 Years. 

Rachel died March i st 1794 

Aged 3 Years. 

Edmund 3 d was drowned 

June 4 th 1799 Aged 17 Years. 



249 



250 



251 



ELIJAH 

Son of M r8 

Esther Wilcox 

died Sept 1 17 th 

1760 in the 3 rd 

Year of his Age. 

[fTammonas sett.] 

In Memory of 

Mr Jehiel Willcox 

died April 17 th 1786 

in the 86 th Year 

of his Age. 

[Hammonassetti] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Abigail wife of 

Jehiel Willcox 



252 



253 



254 



255 



died Dec r 17 th 1796 

in the 63 d Year 

of her Age. 



In Memory Of 

M r JOHN 
WILLCOKX 

who died 

April 20 th 1756 

In his 62 nd Year. 



In Memory of 

Mrs Deborah Relict of 

M r John Wilcox 

died Jan r 10 th 1792 

in the 99 th Year 

of her age. 



[Ham mono, sseit.] 

In Memory of 

Mrs Sarah wife of 

Mr Joseph Willcox 

who died Sept 8 th 1782 

Aged 50 Years. 



In of 

M r Thomas Willcox 

who departed this Life 

Dec r 9 th AD 1778 

In the 58 th Year 

of his Age. 



948 Son of 255, m. Elizabeth Scranton. 

249 Probably son of Ezra and Esther (Meigs). 

260 Son of Joseph and Hannah (Goodale), m. 251. 

251 Dau. James and Mary (Coe) Crampton. 

252 Son of Obadiah. m. Deborah, dau. John and Mary (Mason) Parmelee, 
No. 253. 

254 Joseph, m. ist Sarah Munger, and 2d Prudence Dudley. 
256 Came from Middletown. m. Freelove Bradley. 
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Amherst, Gen., succeeded Gen. Aber- 

crombie, 1759, 141. 
Bacon, Dr. Leonard, quoted, 153. 
Baldwin Family of Woodbridge, 124. 
Baldwin, Simeon E., paper by, 263. 
Bronson, Prof. Henry, M.D., bio- 
graphical sketch of, 1. 
Burial place of the Quinnipiack In- 
dians, 214. 
Canada, conquest of, 147. 
Chlorides and chlorine as disinfecting 

agents, 34. 
Cholera epidemic, history of, 17, 69. 
Crown Point, expedition against, 135. 
Davenport, John, preaching under the 

oak tree, 163. 
Dexter, Franklin B., article by, 301. 
Dieskau, Baron, action with his force, 

139. 
" Direful Swamp fight," 183. 
Dixwell, John, the regicide, 340. 
Dixwell papers, edited by Prof. 

Franklin B. Dexter, 337. 
Dwight, President (the elder), . his 

eulogism of Col. Whiting, 150. 
Eaton Company, its arrival April 15, 

1638,162. 
Eaton, Gov. Theophilus, 169, 302. 
Eaton, Theophilus, catalogue of books 

left by him to the town of New 

Haven, 509. 
Eliot, "The Apostle," 179. 
Encounter between Roger Griswold 

and Matthew Lyon in 1798, 283. 
"Fair Haven," origin of the name, 

153. 
"Fort Hale," named after Capt. 

Nathan Hale, 164. 



Guilford, tombstone inscriptions, sup- 
plement to, 375. 

Hoadley, Frederick H., M.D., article 
by, on the yellow fever in New 
Haven, 223. 

Hooker, Dr. Charles, 70. 

Hubbard, Dr. Stephen, paper upon 
Prof. Henry Bronson, 1. 

Illuminati of New England, 284. 

Indian Reservation, 165, 190. 

Indians, acts and laws for governing, 
Feb. 24, 1695, 192. 

Indians in Connecticut in 1870, 218. 

Laet, John de, his account of Quinni- 
piack Indians, 206. 

Lyman, Gen. Phineas, gave name to 
Fort Lyman, afterwards Fort Ed- 
ward, 137. 

Madison, tombstone inscriptions 
erected prior to 1800, 389. 

Marvin, SylvanusP., paper on Early 
Woodbridge, 101. 

Mason, Maj. John M., his account of 
Quinnipiack, 152. 

Mazzei, Filippo, 263. 

Medical Society of Connecticut, .ad- 
dress before, by Henry Bronson, 75. 

Morris Cove, powow place of Quinni- 
piacks, 156. 

Negro Governors, by Orville H. Piatt, 
315. 

New Haven, first public library in, 
301. 

New Haven fortifications, 187. 

New Haven, oldest general view of, 
221. 

Newtous of Woodbridge, 122. 

Pequot Indians, 154. 
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Pequot war, 154. 

Phantom ship, 163. 

Philip's war, 183. 

Piatt, Hon. Orville H., papers by, 
283,315. 

Pierson, Rev. Abraham, 182. 

Pierson Abraham, his 'Cattachisme,' 
180. 

Provincial troops, subordinate condi- 
tion of, 145. 

Quatre Lettres d'un Bourgeois de New 
Heaven sur Vunite de la legislation, 
the authorship of, by Simeon E. 
Baldwin, 263. 

Qainnipiack Indians and their reser- 
vation, paper by Charles Hervey 
Townshend, 151. 

Qninnipiac, origin and signification 
of the name, 151, 153. 

Regicides, 104. 

Roll of military officers previous to 
King Philip's war, 186. 

Sabbaday houses, 119. 

Sachem's Head, origin of name, 152. 

Signal Beacon at Fort Wooster, dedi- 
cated July 5, 1895, 157. 



Silliman, Benjamin, 5. 
Stiles, President, his sketches of wig- 
wams, 207. 
Stiles, President, reference to his 

diary, 225. 
Townshend, Chiles Hervey, his paper 

on the Qainnipiack Indians, 151. 
Treat, Major Robert, 187. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond, quoted, 159. 
Tryon, General, his headquarters, 

157. 
Tuttle, Timothy, his quit-claim deed, 

211. 
Uncas, the Mohegan, 175. 
Wampum, description of, 176. 
Welles, Lemuel Aiken, paper on Col. 

Whiting, 133. 
Westrowe, Elizabeth and Thomas, 

letters of, 341. 
Whiting, Col. Nathan, letters and 

biography of, 133. 
Woodbridge, Early, article upon, by 

Rev. Sylvanus Marvin, 101. 
Yellow fever, epidemic of, in New 

Haven, 223. 
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